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To Advertisers in Chicago: 


You Are Interested in 


Newspaper Circulations in Chicago, and in Advertising 
in Chicago Newspapers. 








You are therefore interested in the fact that of Chicago’s six daily newspapers 


The Daily News Is First in Chicago 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION: 





In Chicago and its suburbs The Daily News has a greater circulation than any other daily news- 
paper. Here are the official figures based on publishers’ statements to the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations for the six months ending March 31, 1922: 


re i) g. Ob. a et ee (City and Suburban) 374, 498 


The Daily Tribume ...... . 357,731 
The American . oe 6c SPU a ee = 339,418 
The Daily Herald- Examiner ae. eed shee: ™ 297,983 
ea alte boa o aad 0 es ” 34,257 


The Journal makes no report. 


FIRST IN ADVERTISING: 





The extent, character and effectiveness of The Daily News’ circulation is logically reflected in the 
total volume of its advertising, in which also it is incontestably first among Chicago daily news- 
papers, as is proved by the figures of the Advertising. Record Company, an independent audit com- 
pany maintained by alf the Chicago newspapers. 


Total volume of display advertising for the complete year, 1921: 


ae eee as a. eae ee — 13,309,155 agate lines 13,309, 188 ache lines 
The Daily Tribune . . ‘ ‘ 9,523,905 “ 7 9, 523, 905 = 

The Daily Herald- Examiner é ” 4,114,254 “ 7 

The American ..... gi: 7,957,654 -e si 

ee a ae cer ke Oe . 4,595,795 “ 4 

Dee eee ae ae ees > 4,382,382 “ = 


The Daily News’ excess over next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 3,785,250 agate lines 








To the advertiser who is a scientific student of advertising values there is great significance in the distribution of department 
store advertising among Chicago newspapers. All advertising is news. This is particularly true of department store 
advertising, which must bring a quick and sure response from the buying public, and which, therefore, has been reduced 
to an exact science scarcely approached in other forms of advertising. In this classification The Daily News’ leadership 
in Chicago is shown by the following figures of the Advertising Record Company: 

TOTAL AGATE LINES DISPLAY ADVERTISING IN CHICAGO 


NEWSPAPERS USED BY CHICAGO DEPARTMENT STORES 


i, core cee From which it appears that The Daily News printed— 


roe pay Nene oI DGogS2 tines 3:790,828 fines more than the next morning daily paper, 
eet mcr: % 630,628 lines 2,776,582 lines more than the next evening paper, 

The Daily Herald-Examiner .............-.... 45,294 lines : : . : 

The Sunday Herald-Examiner ................ 1,219,438 lines 3,045,534 lines more than the morning daily ——s combined, 
ds Ee he k wo RES ONES She vee ed ee 784,547 lines 2,545,274 lines more than the Sunday papers combined, 
ROT RE hp a Tee 2,618,758 lines , - x , 
MMII. cdsstns2igak des ik hints ~3xos5es 1,791,408 lines 160,200 lines more than the next daily and Sunday paper combined. 


The fact that THE DAILY NEWS led The Daily Tribune and The Sunday Tribune’s combined total of 3,235,140 lines, by 2,160,200 lines, 
again attests— 


THE DAILY NEWS—FIRST IN CHICAGO 
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WHY the INTERTYPEJS 
6th Reason ‘“The Better Machine”’ 

This is the sixth of a series of practical talks on Intertype features. More will follow. Watch for them! 
This type (36-point bold) was set | 
on a Model D-s.m. Intertype. The | 
slugs are 42 ems (7 inches) wide. 




















Note convenient operating Change from one side mag- Side magazines can be re- Split magazine can be re- Bottom and middle maga- 


position of the side maga- azine to another made in moved and replaced in ten moved and replaced in less zines as easy to change as 
zine keyboard. four seconds. seconds. than seven seconds. top one. 
Large type catches the eye. Advertisers demand it. one split magazine, and three side or auxiliary magazines. 
Every newspaper, every job printer, must use great Here is a typical matrix equipment, which can be varied 
quantities of large type, regardless of cost. to meet any special requirements: 
Large type composition is produced most economically 8-point Scotch Roman—caps and lower-case 
lutertené Moll Dam Ths Damen one 12-point Scotch Roman—caps and lower-case 
on intertype Model 1J-s.m. € S.m. sets large typ 8-point Cheltonian Bold—caps and lower-case 
faces, as well as ordinary text matter, very rapidly. The 12-point Cheltonian Bold—caps and lower-case 
slugs are easier to handle than single pieces of type. 24-point Cheltonian Bold—caps and lower-case 
Every edition, every job, is printed from a new clean- 36-point Cheltonian Bold—caps and lower-case 
a ce” eat le listributi Boye 18-point Cheltonian Bold—advertising figures 
cut face. nere 1S no distribution expense. 42-point Cheltonian Bold—advertising figures 
Large type is usually set in wide lines. The common All these faces, or any.similar combination required, are 
y ; ) 
limit for line-casting machines is 30 ems (five inches)— at instant command of one operator. With extra maga- 
less than three newspaper columns width. The Wide zines and matrices, which can be substituted in a few 
’ 
Measure Intertype, Model D-s.m., sets a line 42 ems wide seconds as shown in the pictures above, the range of 
(seven inches) on a single slug. Model D-s.m, is practically unlimited. 
e ° °,° ° ° ° ° ) r et i j ; i 
lhe bulk of display composition is in sizes up to 36-point. sae Y ier faces, ae oy ig ended 
Intertype Model D-s.m. sets full width 36-point bold ee ae he ft ‘oh wrcvagetl 2 ~— 36 a 
and condensed faces up to 60 point. tonian bold, etc., can be furnished in sizes up to 90-point 
(full width), as well as a great variety of head-letter 
Intertype Model D-s.m, carries two standard magazines, faces. 
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General Offices: 806 Terminal Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MIDDLE WESTERN BRANCH, 548 Rand-McNally Building, CHICAGO PACIFIC COAST BRANCH, 560-A Howard Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
SOUTHERN BRANCH, 301 Glaslyn Building - - - MEMPHIS CANADA - - TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd. 


BRITISH BRANCH, Intertype Limited, 15 Britannia Street, King’s Cross, London, W.C. 1 
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“I may say that the Ink Pump system which, had we believed certain advisers, we 
would never have installed, has proved one of the most phenomenal successes of this 
very fine machine. This system is above value where evenness of printing is so 
essential. It meets every varying speed and is most effectively automatic.” 





PUBLISHED THURSDAYS 
FOURPENCE A COPY 


TELEPHONE— 

CITY 11560 8 Lines 
BOX 1002 G.P.O. SYDNEY 
Cable Codes: Bentleys 
Teiegraphic Address: 

Smithwekly, Sydney 


All Newsagents 
All States 
And New Zealand 
184 Little Collins Street, 
Melbourne. 


179 Edward Street, Brisbane 





SMITH’S WEEKLY PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


IMPERIAL ARCADE, CASTLEREAGH STREET, 
SYDNEY, April 28th,.............192.2, 


E.lufft, Eeq., 

Rep. for Messrs.K.Hoe & Co., 
58, Margaret Street, 
Sydney. 





My dear Mr.lufft, 


I think it is only fair that your Principals in America should know 


what a wonderful record has been put up by the Quad we purchased and installed 
in January 1921. 


Tre Press has run like a watch and has not given us one moment's 
trouble. We never had a trial run but laid the foundation, erected the machine 
and, instead of wasting paper on a trial, put on 52-page paper - full capacity 
for the machine - and ran off 70,000. From that time on it has produced 
“Smith's Weekly” end within the last few hours has completed a run of 147,000 
28-page papers in 16 hours with 90 reel changes. 


You will thus realise our urgent need for a second press for which 
you now hold our order and I think it is up to your people in America to go fo: 
their lives on the new press in order to lessen the burden its sister machine 
is carrying. 


I think we have been most fortunate that in the first place we 
decided upon a Hoe and that the onnstruction should have been such that we have 
been able so far to rely upon it to perform what one could only describe as an 
unfair task. 


I may say that the Ink Pump system which, had we believed certain 
advisers we would never have installed, has proved one of the most phenomenal 
successes of this very fine machine. This system is above value where even- 
ness of printing is so essential. it meets every varying speed and is most 
effectively automatic. Since we started we have saved all the ink in the pans 
and in 18 months’ running we have not collected 3 quarts. 


1 don't think there is another machine in the world that would 
have stood the test this one has been put to. At the time we placed our order 
we did not know that “Smith's Weekly" would leap ahead like it hes but we feel 
now that we made the very best choice and were, when the extraordinary demand 
came, in a position to handle it with the most perfect machine money could 
gel tours faithfully, 


foterAcHinLay 


———— ne ——— ° 
bianaging Dircctor. 














The Hoe Patented Automatic Ink-Pump Distribution—the Greatest Advance in Newspaper Press Con- 
struction since the introduction by R. Hoe & Co. of the Triangular “Former” Folder—is now applied to 
all Hoe Superspeed and Unit-Type Presses. 


R. HOE & CO. 


504-520 Grand Street, New York City 


827 Tribune Building 109-112 Borough Road 7 Water Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON, S. E. 1, ENGLAND BOSTON, MASS. 
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(Page advertisement as inserted in Milwaukee Journal and Milwaukee Sentinel, June 15, 1922.) 


Hold the 1926 A.A.C.or W. Convention 
in Philadelphia! 


The Philadelphia Bulletin, on behalf of the Mayor of 
the City of Philadelphia, and Philadelphia’s business 


men, extends a hearty invitation to 


The Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World 


- to hold its 1926 Convention in the World’s Fair City, 
A COPY OF poreriem otra CITY OF Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia will be the Mecca of the Nation in 1926. 


Plans are already under way for an Advertising Exhibition which will 
embrace all the departments of the A. A. C. of W. 


Advertising Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade, Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Associations, and all prospective exhibitors can obtain full 
information by addressing: The Sesqui-Centennial Exposition Association, 


Mayor’s Office, City Hall, Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia 


(the third largest city in the United’ States) 





The Birthplace of Liberty, the home of the Liberty Bell 
and Independence Hall, has been chosen by the nation as 
the spot for the celebration of the 150th Anniversary of the 
Independence of the United States. “In 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, long noted as the City of Homes (of which 
it has over 400,000) has a population of 1,823,779. 


Approximately 3,000,000 people live and work in the 
metropolitan district of Philadelphia and more than 7,500,- 
000 pecple live and are employed in the trading area influ- 
enced by Philadelphia. In Philadelphia there are more than 
18,000 large and small manufacturing plants and factories 
and over 50,000 wholesale and retail stores. 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 


Established 1847 
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HARRY CHANDLER OF THE LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Forty Years Ago They Told Him That He Had a Chance to Live—He Took That Chance and Today He 


FORTY years ago a young New 
Hampshire lad of seventeen, com- 
pelled by ill-health to give up a college 
career after putting in a month of what 
was to have been his freshman year at 
Dartmouth went out to Los Angeles to 
fight off tuberculosis. Today, at 57, he 
is the owner of the Los Angeles Times, 
one of the half-dozen great papers of the 


United States——he is worth nobody 
knows how many million dollars, say 
$25,000,000 (Some say $40,000,000)— 


making more millions ever yyear, and 
standing six feet two in his stocking 
feet; weighs over two hundred pounds 
and looks as if he might possibly live 
57 years longer! That’s Harry Chand- 
ler, newspaper man, capitalist, and with 
it all certainly the most modest and 
democratic and probably the most popu- 
lar man in his wonderful city of happy, 
friendly folks—Los Angeles. Noting, 
as all the world has noted, the truly 
astounding growth of Los Angeles, peo- 
ple everywhere are curious as to the 
causes of that growth. Many~ causes, 
most assuredly. One of them is Harry 
Chandler. 

The story of his life is one to inspire 
and thrill and stimulate the most hope- 
less. He was sick unto death and now 
he is rosy-cheeked and healthy. He was 
poor and now he has more than he needs 
or desires, giving generously to desrev- 
ing causes, his own personal tastes being 
simple. 

He had to forego a college edu- 
cation, but the education and culture that 
are now his are beyond the ability of 
any college to bestow. As a boy of 14 
to 16 he helped on Saturdays and during 
“vacations” to eke out the slender family 
income by tilling a stony New Hamp- 
shire farm or working for 50 cents a 
day in the bobbin factory in the little 
village of Lisbon in the beautiful west- 
ern foothill region of the White Moun- 
tains. His needs then were many. In 
those days in that region parents as a 
tule expected to provide a home and 
food for a boy of 14 but the lad of that 
age was expected to clothe himself and 
earn his own spending money. One 
often wonders if there is after all, any 
genuine substitute—‘just as good,”— in 
this life for the average youngster as 
the NECESSITY for hustling for him- 
self, pulling his own weight in the boat 
while crossing life’s troubled stream! 
Harry Chandler, from his earliest youth, 
never dreamed that there was any way 
for him to get along in the world ex- 
cept to jump out and hustle for himself 
for all he was worth, at some useful 
work. 

Conditions in New Hampshire, in the 
decades prior to and at the time of 
Harry Chandler’s birth and youth, were 
peculiarly favorable to the development 
of real men and real women. For one 
thing, New Hampshire folks were near 


enough to the Atlantic Coast so they 
were in fairly close touch with the 
stimulating words and deeds of men 


who go down to the sea in ships. Graf- 
ton county, in which Harry Chandler 
was born, is a potato-growing county, 





Is One of the Dominating Personalities of the West 





By HOWARD D. HADLEY 


EDITORIAL NOTE 
Publishing Company. 
gation for the Y. M. C. A. He 
the New York Tribune. 
like Aroostook county in Maine, and 
therefore in those days a starch-making 
region. More than once Harry Chand- 
ler’s father, who was a good starch- 
maker, took Harry with him for a few 


weeks “over in Maine” to help make 
starch in some Maine starch-factory. 
Thus he had the invaluable aid of a 


father’s close and loving companionship 
and the broadening influence of travel. 
New Hampshire people then, as now, 
were the descendants of pioneers,—in- 
dustrious, democratic, God-fearing, en- 
terprising people. Then, as now, also, 
Dartmouth College, that great center 
and bulwark of democracy, was a tre- 
mendous force for good in the life of 
the people of that region. There was 
water-power in abundance, and forests 
of both hard and soft woods. They were 
near what were then the nation’s prin- 
cipal markets. Thus in every city, in- 
deed, in practically every small village 
and hamlet there were factories. Work 
was plentiful. Farmers, those days, 
raised their own sheep, could get their 
cowhides and calfskins tanned at a near- 
by tannery, or tan them at home, 
and made their own maple sugar. If 
necessary they could make their own 
cloth, and clothes, make and resole their 
own boots, etc. The boys, up there, 


~—Mr. Hadley is vice-president of the Los Angeles Saturday 


Night 


At the present time he is in Europe making a special investi 


is regularly employed as a traveling correspondent of 


those happy days, wore boots in the 
winter and went barefoot in the sum- 
mer. Will Merrill, a schoolmate of 


Harry Chardler’s in those early days, 
—and a most interesting, friendly soul 
he is—told me when I visited him there 
a few days ago, that he and Harry 
Chandler, at 14, earned the money with 
which they bought the first pair of 
shoes either one of them ever had. I 
have an idea that Harry Chandler has 
been buying not only is own shoes but 
everything else he has required ever 
since! Now, will the present and fu- 
ture generations of young people in 
America acquire, under present and fu- 
ture circumstances and conditions, the 
“drive,” the independence, the power 
to think and act decisively, the enter- 
prise, the sturdiness, the tenacity that 
were instilled into the hearts and minds 
of the young folks of the earlier days? 
Let us hope so. 

There were eight students in the class 
of 1881 in the little old Academy at Lis- 
bon, N. H.—Fred A. Howland, now 
President of the National Life I[nsur- 
ance Company, of Montpelier, Vt., one 
of the leading citizens and ablest finan- 
ciers of his adopted state. 

Lee F. English, now one of the leading 
lawyers of Chicago, whose brother, N. 








Photo by Keystone 


California might rightly be called the front yard of 
show places of the 


one of the 
everything around it is worth looking at. 
rd “Hello.” Mrs. Ch i 


state—it is more than that, a place 





the Chandler’s. 
here people live and 


w 
Here are Mr. and Mrs. Chandler all ready to 
andler was Marian Otis, 


daughter of General Harrison Gray Otis. 


knows something about getting out “the paper,” too. 


FF. English, 

able man, is 

Lisbon. 
Ralph A, 


leaving 


himself an 
the 


and 
merchant of 


interesting 
leading 


,owles, who died soon after 
Dartmouth. 

Krank Howe, for 27 years office man- 
ager of the Parker-Young Company, the 
leading industry of Lisbon, employing 
some 200 to 300 men there, and several 
hundred elsewhere. 

_ Mary A. Ford, who later married Gen. 
C. S. Armstrong, and together founded 
and built up Hampton Institute for Col- 
ored students, at Hampton, Va—a 
woman of unusual force, charm and in- 
te lligence. 

_ Miss Annabelle Sutherland, concern- 
ing whom I was able to learn little, ex- 
cept that she was a native of California. 

Miss Nettie Kelsea, Librarian of the 
fine, little public library of Lisbon, and 
teacher of music there, a most 
esting, able and charming woman. 
\nd last, but not least, Harry Chand- 

Neither Miss Kelsea nor Harry 
Chandler actually graduated. Miss Kel- 
sea had an opportunity to teach school 


inter- 


ler. 


that spring and she took it, as money 
was sorely needed in her home about 
that time. Money was also badly needed 
in Harry Chandler’s home, too, so he 


jumped out and went to work without 
going through the formality of “speak- 
ing a piece” from the rostrum on the 
last great day of school. He shunned 
publicity even then, just as he does to 
this day 

Some day in the near future, I’m 
thinking, a fine little public library will 
be erected in Lisbon out of native stone 
from those inspiring 


1 cloud-capped, 
granite hills. 


( _ I am willing to wager a 
$10 bill against a hole in one of those 


delicious New Hampshire doughnuts 
ren [ can not only tell the name of 
the ( 


‘alifornian who will build the library 
but also the name of the interesting 
Lisbon lady who will be the Librarian! 

The talented Emily Young, now the 
wife of Robert Lincoln O’Brien, bril- 
liant editor and part owner of the Bos- 
ton “Herald,” was another schcolmate 
of Harry Chandler's, though not in the 
same year, in the little Academy at Lis- 


bon, N. H. 


Young Chandler’s needs then, it is 
cbhvious, were many. His wants now 
are few. He desires no publicity, he 


wants no office. He likes people, likes 
to meet old friends and make new ones, 
likes to have them come to his office 
talk to him. He believes that the 
ewner of a newspaper should be easily 
accessible to the humblest as well as the 


and 


most influential in the community, and 
he has put this belief into actual prac- 
tise for years. He may take a vaca- 


ticn now and then but I never happened 
to hear of his taking one, nor of his in- 
dulging in golf or any other recreation 
except working in the gardens of his 
beautiful place on a hill in East Holly- 
wood from which the Pacific, 20 miles 
away, can be seen. He works hard, and 
he enjoys it, and thus life is, in a way, 
a continuous vacation to him. 





6 


lie likes to make 


duce grow where 
grew before. 
ing people 
crowded, 
and 


from 


from the 


only 
He likes to help in bring- 
the stuffy, 
ill-smelling 

Eastern 
United States to locate 


two acres of pro- 
one, or none, 


noisy, 
Europe, 
portions of the 
prosperously and 


cities of 


happily in the fertile valleys of the great 


and growing 


them 
For 


eight of 
daughters, 
said to me, 
lletcher, 
zen of San Diego, 


three 
a long time, 
jokingly, he 
a prominent and popular citi- 
Calif., 


southwest. 
He loves children 


and is blessed with 
sons and five 
as he once 
and “Ed” 


were neck and 


neck in the number of children they pos- 


sessed, but Fletcher has forged ahead. 
He has eleven. Chandler says “Ed” is 
trying to ‘“Fletcherize’ San Diego. 
Hary Chandler’s children were brought 
up to work and they do work, and they 
like to work. 

One evening last winter seventy-five 
of the most representative citizens of 
Southern California clubbed together 
spontaneously and gave Mr. Chandler a 
dinner as a testimonial of the esteem 


in which he 
in rect 
to the 
to humanity. 


nition of 


is held in that region, 
his services 
Southwest but to the nation and 
It was an unusual event— 


and 
not only 


in fact, I am told that such a dinner 
had never before been given in honor 
of a private citizen in the entire history 
of Los Angeles. Mr. Chandler (who is 
known, by the way, throughout the city 
as “Harry” Chandler), forbade any 


mention of the event being made in the 


columns of the 
after considerable 


Times, 
effort he 


and it was only 
was at last 


persuaded that the dinner was an event 


an interesting 


ner, one of 
portant events of 
in that city, 


piece of 

should be printed in his paper. 
f the most interesting and im- 
the kind 


was allowed a couple of 


news—that 
The din- 


ever given 


sticks and one inconspicuous headline on 


an inside 
man who 
his way with the 
of publicity 

Not long after 
Angeles Realty 
with their “service 


page of the 
prefers to live his life 


least possible amount 


paper. He is one 
and go 


the dinner the Los 
joard presented him 
watch.” Each year 


a magnificent watch is given to the man 
they consider to have done most for the 
city during the preceding twelve months 


a testimonial to 
zen of the 
finally 
tioned in the 
Times of the 
sociation, but. he 


community. 
consented to have the 

account 
annual banquet of 
would have nothing in 


most useful ¢iti- 

Mr. Chandler 
event men- 
carried in the 
the As- 


the account which praised him in the 


slightest degree, 


and the headlines car- 


ried no mention of what was the out- 
standing feature of the dinner. 

These two incidents i)lustrate, two of 
his outstanding characteristics—his ex- 


treme modesty and his unabating zeal in 
helping anything which may really help 


Los Angeles. 
in the city’s 
infinitely more 
Los Angeles grow 
in grace and beau- 
ty and high pur- 
pose—a_ seat ol 
culture, a power 
for radiat- 
ing peace, prosper- 
ity and goodwill to 
all corners of the 
earth. Noone pre- 
tends to know all 
of Harry Chand- 
ler’s interests,—he 
cannot himself say 
off-hand in how 
many concerns he 

a stockholder or 
It is safe 
to hazard _ the 
however, 
that there is 
scarcely one 
worthy enterprise 
in the entire 
Southwest which 
does not have his 
backing, and in 
scores of them he 
is interested finan- 


house 


director. 


guess 


“re Lands, oil 

ields, irrigation 
scclaren railroads, 
theatres, factories, 


And 
growth in population he is 
interested to help make 


while he rejoices 


Editor & Publisher 


hotels, newspapers, and lastly and _per- 
haps most important, shipping, because 
he has done more, probably, than any 
other one man to aid the develop- 


ment of this phase of industry im 
Southern California—all these have his 
active support and the helpful pub 
licity which he gives them through his 
newspaper. He is a pioneer in many 
enterprises; he might almost be called 


an kmpire Builder for it 
through his foresight, keen business in 
tuition and courage that the great Im- 
perial Valley is what it is today; that 
the great aqueduct which brings water 
250 miles to Angeles. was built. 
Now he is pushing a plan to open a 
railway into the marvelous San Juan 
basin—that region where Colorado, Utah 
and Arizona join—one of the richest of 
undeveloped regions in America, It was 
his example which inspired the Los An- 
geles syndicate which is opening up the 


was largely 


Los 


wonderful Pahvant Valley in Mullard 
county, Utah, where the Union Pacific 
Railway is now constructing one of the 
very tew pieces of new railway line 
built in the United States during the 
present decade. Many other instances 
could be traced to his influence and ex- 
ample. 


One of the public-spirited women who 
helped most to make permanent and suc- 
cessful the wonderful Pilgrimage Play 
in Los Angeles told me that it was 
Harry Chandler who really put it over. 
She said when she and the other women 
who were pushing the project were in 
the depths of despair, a friend asked if 
they had been to see Harry Chandler, 
aduing that if he could be interested the 
success of the play would be assured. 
Mr. Chandler responded promptly to an 
invitation to witness a_ rehearsal, al- 
though he is probably the busiest man in 
busy Angeles. 

“t am for this kind of thing,” 
at once, “We must not allow 
lifting work to go unrecognized, What 
do you ladies wish me to do?” They re- 
plied they wished to reach the civic 
bodies, different officials, etc., and above 
all they wanted newspaper publicity, in 
fact they wanted EVERYTHING, in- 
cluding of course, financial support. 

“Come in to see me again in a few 
days,” he said, “and | will have some 
kind of a plan mapped out for you.” He 
is a man of decision, yet he takes ex- 
traordinary precautions to make sure he 
is right before going ahead. 

They did. Within a week every City 
and County organization was rendering 
what assistance it could to make the 
Pilgrimage Play a permanent organiza 
tion in Los’ Angeles. They found, 
through him, the Community Develop 
ment Association endorsed their play, the 
Board of Supervisors and the Chamber 
of Commerce, directors and staff came in 
a body to inspect the thing—presumably 
because of their implicit confidence in 
Harry Chandler. He also loaned them, 
they told me, the services of his great 


Le ibe 
said he 
such up- 
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editorial writer, Alma Whittaker, he 
sent them reporters who coached them 
how to reach other papers, he advised 
them as to pubiicity, Ot course, his own 
Los ‘limes backed it heart and 
soul. ‘lhat’s a typical example of the 
work done by this newspaper man day 
atier day, mouth in and month out, year 
atter year, : 

is it to- be wondered at that the Los 
\ngeles Limes heid the world’s record 
tor amount of advertising carried last 
year, or that its circulation has gone for- 
ward year aiter year, without ever a 
setback, fom the time Gen. Otis died, 
July 31, 1917, down to the present day, 
when it is stronger, bigger, and more 
iitiuenual than ever beiwie—and gani- 
ing prestige more rapidly than ever in 
its history ? 

When larry 


wngeles 


Chandler landed in Los 
Angeles in 1X82 a sickly lad of 17, witn- 
out a cent to his name and _ without 
‘pull,” he got a jov herding horses. 
Next thing we learn trom the record is 
he was deuvering the Los Angeles ‘Limes 
on one of the routes in the then small, 
dusty, struggling, unknown city. Little 
by lttle, (ail accounts from all sources 
agree that Chandler, sick or well, rain 
or shine, from a lad to the present day, 
as a hustler was and is a “humdinger’’), 
steadily, he acquired, with his hard- 
earned savings, additional routes until 
he was soon delivering the paper to more 
than ha!lf of the subscribers—not so 
many were they in those struggling, un- 
certaii Gays. trom this it was, natur- 
ally, just one step to the position of cir- 
culation manager One can imagine 
what that selt-starting Yankee brain, 
tuned up to vibrate and co-ordinate har- 
momously with the breezy, neighborly, 
never-say-die spirit of the “cow coun- 
try” in tne extreme southwest, could and 
did think up and put over and nail down 
circulation —_ ger! 

Here the hand of kate wove the neces- 
sary love story into the drama of life. 
Marian Otis, attractive, brainy and ener- 
getic daughter of Gen. Otis, owner of 
ine Times, was working in the business 
oltice of the paper. And believe me, 
please, she was WORKING. There 
were no snaps in the way of soft jobs 
for anybedy on the Angeles’ Times, 
then, nor has there ever been any to this 


as a 


Los 


day from the read to the night watch- 
man tven Gen, Otis’ wife had her 
“page,"—aye, TWO pages, which she 
caited—and they were two of the best 
pages in a remarkable paper. Then 
Harry Chandler and Marian Otis were 
nariied. That was about thirty odd 
years ago. Please bear in mind, reader, 
that in 1888, 1890, along in those years 
Les Angeles wasn't on the map at all. 


lhere were plenty of people who thought 
Tuce n, Arizona, for instance, would put 
Los Angeles far in the shade as a city. 
And as for Los Angeles ever rivaling 
Seattle, Portland—to say nothing of San 
Francisco—that was not dreamed of. 

The Times, then, was owned by Gen. 





Otis, and he was fighting the arroganc: 
of the labor union heads with one hand 
striving to pay off the indebtedness « 
his paper with the other, kicking di 
honest politicians, local, state and na 
tional, with first one foot and then th 
other and denouncing humbuggery wit! 
his sturdy voice. Oh! boy, but ther: 
was a fighter! He struck out straight 
irom the shoulder north, south, eas} 
and west, wherever a dishonest head 
showed itself, and usually he landed a 
solar plexus blow! 

[ shall not repeat here, for the read 
ers of the Epitcrk & PuBLISHER the de 
taiis of the fight that Gen. Otis, and 
Harry Chandler, with the Times, mad 
all through the years, with never a 
thought of faltering, come what might 
even when the Times building was blown 
up in 1910 by dynamiters, killing 23 in 
rocent men. That story is one of the 
classics in the history of American 
journalism and is well known, at least 
to the readers of this paper. 

Small wonder then, that Gen. Otis 
felt, three years before his death, that 
he could safely turn over the ownership 
and conduct of the Los Angeles Times, 
his “most cherished material possession” 
as he described it—in one of the most 
remarkable documents of the kind ever 
penned. It is a classic. Sorry, it is 
too long to reproduce here, and “boiling 
it down” would be akin to attempting 


to shorten Gray’s “Elegy” to half its 
length, : 
A son of distinguished man has a 


hard time making good “on his own,” 
as all know. But a son-in-law of a dis- 
tinguished man has a darned sight 
harder time, if anybody should inquire 
of you. 

Harry Chandler is one son-in-law of 
a great figure who has made good, from 
\ to Izzard—‘on his own!” 

And his wife, Marian Otis-Chandler, 
is a daughter of a great man who has 
nobly earned her own place in the sun, 

It will be interesting to watch the 
gradual evolution and development of 
the Los Angeles Times under Harry 
Chandler. 

With many of its policies and views I, 
for one, do not agree. 

It opposes direct primaries and such 
other liberal measures as the initiative, 
referendum and recall. [I don’t follow 
it on that notion, believing that the one 
and only cure for the admitted evils of 
democracy is MORE democracy. 

The Times is inclined to view with 
alarm nearly every suggestion of public 
ownership of utilities, necessities such as 
hydro-electric power, for instance, while 
| find myself more and more inclined to 
side with that large and apparently grow- 
ing number who feel that the evils of 
private ownership, present and _ pros- 
pective, are greater, even, than the pos- 
sible evils of public ownership. 

The all-important point to be ever 
borne in mind, and for which the peo- 
ple of the Southwest should be and are 
thankful is that the 
Los Angeles Times, 








Harry Chandler went out of these hills—the White Mountains of New Hampshire—to blaze a way for other 
In the distance is Lisbon, place of his birth. 


the continent. 





men on the other side of 


one of the great 
newspaper proper- 
ties of the western 
hemisphere, is 


owned by a man 
and a woman, 
mindful of their 


tremendous respon- 
sibility, who are 
earnestly, honestly, 
industr ously and 
prayerfully — striv 
ing. WITH OPEN 
MINDS and 
YOUTHFU 
HEARTS, to put 
the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing 
but the truth in 
the columns of their 
great journal and 
to bring up their 
children to “carry 
cn” along the sam« 
lines when _ the 
have passed on to 
that place (if any 
such place _ there 
be) reserved for 
conscientious news: 
paper owners. 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE OFFERS $100,000 PRIZE 
FOR BEAUTY IN NEW BUILDING 





Paper on Its 75th Anniversary Would Create Monument to 
Achievement in Structure to Add to Its Present 
Plant a “Glory to City and Journalism” 





THE Chicago Tribune on Saturday, 
June 10, announced on its front 
page the first step toward the creation 
of a monument to commemorate three- 
quarters of a century of achievement and 
shall be to Chicago and that newspaper 
an inspiration for the future. The oc- 
casion is the Tribune’s diamond jubilee 
year, 
' Prizes aggregating $100,000, and open 
to architects of all countries, are offered 
for designs which shall provide the Trib- 
une and Chicago with the most beautiful 
building in the modern world, the article 
states. The site is to be at North Michi- 
gan and Austin avenues, in front of the 
orenen plant. 

The prize of $100,000 is said to be 
the largest ever offered in the annuals 
of the art of architecture. The news- 
paper wishes to erect a structure of en- 
during beauty which shall be at once a 
glory to journalism and to the city, and 
a model of practicality. The Tribune 
seeks, in short, artistic nobility and busi- 
ness effectiveness, according to the an- 
nouncement. 

The new building, it is explained, has 
become necessary to provide new quar- 
ters for the rapidly extending demands 
of the newspaper which, to quote the an- 
nouncement, “though it looks back on 75 
fruitful | years, lives in an_ unparalleled 
present.” In explanation of the aim of 
the contest, the article continues as fol- 
lows: 

“Stated for the layman, and in the 
baldest terms, the competition in its es- 
sentials may be thus defined : 

“Make for the Tribune a picture of 
the most beautiful building in the modern 
world and the prize is won. This means 
that competitors are invited to submit 
not meticulous specifications and details 
—all that will come later—but a design 
showing only the south and west ele- 
vations of the structure and a perspec- 
tive from the southwest. In a word— 
something pictorial which shall boldly 
impart distinction—beauty, majesty and 


inspiration to the facade of the Tribune 
buiding. 

“The competition will be conducted 
under the rules of the American Institu- 
tion of Architects, an association whose 
code of ethics is a synonym in the art 
world for loftiness, legitimacy and 
scholarship.” 

The competition will open August 1, 
1922. It will close November 1, 1922, 
thus covering three months, The ac- 
cepted design, it is stated in the an- 
nouncement, will be accepted irrespective 
of cost. The material in which their de- 
signs shall be executed is left to the 
discretion of competitors. 

The award jury will be composed of 
the following: 

Chairman—Alfred Granger, A. I, A., 
and next president of the Illinois chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects. 

Col. Robert R. McCormick, co-editor 
of the Tribune. 

Capt. Joseph Medill 
editor of the Tribune. 

Edward S. Beck, managing-editor of 
the Tribune. 

Holmes Onderonk, 
Tribune real estate. 

Associated with the jury will be an 
advisory committee, comprising the fol- 
lowing : 

Two 
Council. 

Two members of the Chicago Plan 
Commission. 

Two members of the North Michigan 
Avenue Improvement Association. 

The prize money will be distributed 
on the basis of this scheme of honorari- 
ums: 

A prize of $50,000 will be awarded for 
the design selected by the jury of award. 
A prize of $20,000 will be awarded for 
the design ranking next in the jury’s 
selections. A prize of $10,000 will be 
awarded for the design ranking third. 
Ten prizes of $2,000 each will be award- 
ed to ten architects to be officially in- 
vited to enter the project. 


Patterson, co- 


manager of the 


members of the Chicago City 








DETROIT PAPER WAR A 
COURT BATTLE 


Right to Print Racing Results and Odds 
the Issue—Newsdealer Convicted 
for Selling Paper Carrying 
Betting Odds 


Detroit, June 5.—Detroit’s newspaper 
war has turned to a court battle over the 
right to publish racing results and odds. 
The city is witnessing an anti-gambling 
campaign which resulted today in the 
conviction of Louis Grosscup, a news- 
dealer, charged with distributing news- 
papers containing betting odds. 

The newspapers have decided to 
continue publication of odds until a 
motion setting the verdict aside is ruled 
on by the recorder’s court. Attorneys 
for Grosscup, who is proprietor of the 
Wolverine News Company, have also an- 
nounced they will appeal an adverse rul- 
ing to the Supreme Court. 

The News, which has not recently 
printed racing odds or results, with the 
exception of running stories of the 
Kentucky Derby and other major events, 
began hammering away at horse race 
bookmakers several weeks ago. The 
News was instrumental in obtaining the 
arrest and prosecution of Grosscup, to 
test the constitutionality of a State law, 
prohibiting publishing of betting odds, 
which has been ruled by recorder’s court 
to be unconstitutional. 

George W. Stark, a member of the 
News editorial staff, and formerly city 
editor for four years, was a member of 
the jury which found Grosscup guilty. 

The Times, the Hearst newspaper, 





will endeavor to print all the news, and 
it considers results of horse races as 
news, according to an editorial printed 
Tuesday, which states: 


“The Detroit Times is whole-heartedly 
y <9 gambling. In this column the other 
day it 


was pointed out that gambling is the 
worst of all vices. 


“*Playing the races’ is the worst form of 
gambling. 

“Detroit is over-run with bold hand book- 
makers, and race-track gambling, with all the 
human misery and degradation that follow 
it, goes on day after day, with little or no 
restraint. 

“Police authorities, for some reason or 
other, do little more than play with the sit- 
uation. Hundreds of men are arrested, then 
released. Why they are not put in jail is a 
question that has not been satisfactorily 
answered. 

“To the police excuse that they do not 
have sufficient laws to hold the hand-book 
men, Judge Jeffries replies sensibly that there 
is plenty of law, and explains in detail how 
the law may be invoked. 

e main issue is the open defiance of 
law and order. A side issue that is being 
raised (which operates like a cloud of dust 
in obscuring the important question) has to 
do with the publication of race odds and race 
track results. A law that had been declared 
unconstitutional is dragged forth, and a news 
company official is found guilty of a_ mis- 
demeanor in distributing the Racing Form, 
which gives betting odds on horse races. 

“The Times does not publish ‘selections’ 
or ‘tips’ on probable winners of races. But it 
does publish, without apology, results of 
races after they have been run, because 
that is news. 

“And it is willing to fight for the right to 
print the news! 

“Similarly, the Times is opposed to prize- 
fighting, but it prints complete reports of 
prize fights, because that is news. 

“And its endeavor will be to continue to 
print all the news.” 


The Journal and Free Press also pub- 
lish results and prices. They are going 
to fight for the right to continue pub- 
lishing them, it is understood. 


1922 





DUTY WILL KEEP PRESIDENT 
FROM N. E. A. MEETING 
RESIDENT HARDING will be 


unable to attend the conven- 
tion of the National Editorial As- 
sociation at Missoula next month, 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER was in- 
formed June 10 by George B. 
Christian, Secretary to the Presi- 
dent. “The demands upon the 
President are so exacting that he 
is unable to attend the meeting of 
the National Association,” Mr. 
Christian stated. “He regrets this 
extremely.” 











ACTIVE YEAR FOR FOREIGNERS 


Correspondents’ Sills Has 64 Mem- 


bers—14 More Than Last Year 

Prosperity is evidenced in the report 
of President Percy S. Bullen at the end 
of the fourth year of the Association of 
Foreign Press Correspondents in the 
United States, rendered this week. The 
association closes the year with 64 active 
members, a gain of 14 over the previous 
year, and the same number of associate 
members—40. The treasury, it is stated, 
holds $608.70, against $193 the previous 
vear. Six general meetings of the asso- 
ciation have beeen held, seven dinners 
for members and guests, and receptions 
for the British Ambassador, Lord North- 
cliffe and Lord Riddell graced the year 
and a delegation of the correspondents 
welcomed M. Viviani here last year, the 
report states. 

Washington activities set forth include 
service of the president and secretary- 
treasurer as members of the American 
Press Committee for the Arms Confer- 
ence, a reception for foreign correspond- 
ents at the White House, presentation tc 
Robert T. Parry, chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee of Correspondents at 
Washington and to James D. Preston 
and William Donaldson of suitable tes- 
timonials for their efforts in making sat- 
isfactory press arrangements at the 
conference. 

Co-operation of the association with 
the Brooklyn Eagle and with Epitor & 
PUBLISHER in entertaining the writers 
who reported the Carpentier-Dempsey 
fight is also noted, as is the association’s 
part in the unveiling of the London me- 
morial to William T. Stead in Central 
Park, New York. 





WOONSOCKET CALL BURNED OUT 


Does Not Miss an Edition—New Equip- 
ment Rushed 


The Woonsocket (R. I.) Call was 
swept by fire June 10 and suffered dam- 
age of over $100,000 to its plant. The 
Call, however, issued its regular editions 
from the presses of the Pawtucket Times. 
Temporary offices have been established 
at 22 Armold street. After the debris 
was cleared away the press was found 
to be in working order. 

A temporary roof has been erected 
over the front part of the Call offices and 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company is 
installing new machines. The American 
Type Founders Company worked all 
Sunday casting new type for the Call. 
It is expected that the Call will have a 
plant of its own in operation within a 
week, 

Samuel Hudson, the owner of the Call, 
intends to build a new home for the paper 
as soon as plans can be drawn. 


McIntire With Nast Publications 
Allyn B. McIntire, for some years with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, has joined the New 
England office at Boston, of the Nast 
Group, Vogue, Vanity Fair, and House 
and Garden. 


Joins Washington Daily News 
Andrew K. Reynolds, formerly with 
advertising staffs, has joined the adver- 
tising staff of the Washington Daily 
the W. atkington: Post, Times and Herald 
News. 


~ 
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FIRST CHINESE CLASS IN 
JOURNALISM 


St. John’s University at Shanghai Has 
35 Students Learning American 
Press Methods Under Don 
D. Patterson 


3y Joun R. Morris 
Far Eastern Editor, Epitor & PusBLisHer 


SHANGHAI, May 25.—The pioneer 
journalism class of China, the first to 
be established on the continent of Asia, 
is approaching the close of a successful 
first year as a part of the regular cur- 
riculum of St. John’s University at 
Shanghai. Thirty-five Chinese students, 
upper-classmen in the “Yale of the East,” 
are learning here the methods and ab- 
sorbing the spirit of American newspa- 
per production. Their instructor is Don 
LD. Patterson, an American newspaper 
man who since 1919 has been financial 
editor and business manager of the 
Weekly Review of the Far East. Pat- 
terson has been a reporter on the Kan- 
sas City Star and before coming to 
China was an Associated Press editor 
on several of that organization’s circuits. 

St. John’s students in journalism, 
studying the newspapers of the United 
States with a view to applying their 
Western knowledge to editing and writ- 
ing for Chinese journals, exemplify a 
growing tendency in China to pattern the 
native newspapers after those of 
\merica. American methods are gain- 
ing in popularity and the desire to adapt 
them to the vernacular press is more 
marked than at any time in the past. 
The first Chinese newspapers were 
modeled after the British style and by 
far the most of them until now have re- 
tained such British or Continental char- 
acteristics as were adopted then. Largely 
due, however, to the increasing interest 
in American newspaper methods, the 
new course has been the subject of much 
comment in publishing circles in China 
and plans for a similar department in the 
National University at Peking are now 
being considered. 

In order to combine practical newspa- 
per work with their study of the prin- 
- involved, the students publish the 

John’s Dial, the first college news- 
sail to be established in China. It is 
issued weekly in English, the language 
in which the instruction is given, and 
the students of the class are responsible 
for everything in connection with its pub- 
lication, including the solicitation of ad- 
vertisements and subscriptions, It has 
a circulation now of silghtly more than 
1,000 at a dollar-a-year rate. 

If the present program of expansion 
is carried out, a school of journalism in 
connection with the university will sup- 
plant the present course before the open- 
ing of the next school year. Another 
American newspaper man will be brought 
to Shanghai to devote his full time to 
the school, relieving Mr. Patterson, who 
is to return to the United States next 
August. The “dean” of China’s first 
journalism class will spend a year’s leave 
as associate professor of advertising in 
the School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, from which he was 
graduated with honors in 1917. 

Monotype Pr tes Rossit 

H. S. Rossiter, for the past six years 
assistant New York manager for the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
has been promoted to the position of spe- 
cial newspaper representative and will be 
connected with the office of the president. 
For nearly 15 years Mr. Rossiter has 
been connected with the Monotype Com- 
pany, starting in the factory, where he 
first was given a training in the me- 
chanical details, afterwards representing 
the company as an erector, installation 
man, inspector, salesman and then as as- 
sistant manager in New York. 








John DeWild Makes Change 
John De Wild, formerly with the Min- 
neapolis Northwest Commercial Bulletin, 
has taken charge of the dealers’ service 
bureau for the Ely & Walker Dry Goods 
Company, St. Louis. 
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POSTAL REDUCTION NOW 
BEFORE CONGRESS 


Representative Kelly of Pennsylvania 
Introduces Measure to Repeal Last 
Two Increases—Sanctioned 
by Publisher Conference 


Reduction of the last two increases in 
second-class postage rates, imposed upon 
the publishers as war taxes, is provided 
in a bill introduced in the House June 9 
by Representative M. Clyde Kelly of 
Pennsylvania. The measure, which is 
designed to give substantial relief to 
newspapers and magazines which have 
complained that continuation of existing 
high rates is seriously affecting the pub- 
lishing industry, was referred to the 
House Post Office Committee, of which 
Mr. Kelly is member. 

Introduction of the measure, which is 
an amendment to the Revenue Act of 
1917, was undertaken by Congressman 
Kelly with full sanction and support of 
the American Publishers’ Conference. 
A. M. Pearson, national chairman of the 
conference, has sent out letters to all 
publishers requesting their co-operation 
in the movement to lift the discrimina- 
tory taxes from the industry. Hearings 
probably will be begun by the House 
committee late this month, 

The so-called Kelly bill provides for 
outright repeal of two of the four in- 
creases to which second-class matter was 
subjected in successive wartime tax 
levies. The existing zone system of 
postal charges is not disturbed, but pro- 
vision is made for wiping out the in- 
creases made after July 1, 1919. Ac- 
cording to Congressman Kelly the re- 
duction requested still will leave second- 
class pestage rates 175 per cent higher 
than they were before the war and will 
not exempt the publishing industry from 
one cent of other federal taxes paid by 
it in common with other industries. 

“The present postage rates on news- 
papers and publications,” said Congress- 
man Kelly, “were fixed in the war reve- 
nue act passed in 1917 and are 325 per 
cent higher than the pre-war rates. 
Every one of the items carried in that 
measure, with the exception of the tax 
on second-class matter, has been modi- 
fied or repealed. 

“The old rate was one cent a pound 
on second-class matter. The new sys- 
tem divided the country into zones and 
fixed the postage rate on the advertising 
portion of a newspaper or other peri- 
odical as high as ten cents a pound to 
the eighth zone. These high rates tend 
to break up the country into sections and 
to encourage provincialism and dis- 
courage nationalism. My measure re- 
peals the last two increases in second- 
class rates, but in no way affects the 
zone system or free-in-county privilege. 

“Absurd inconsistencies have followed 
in the train of this arbitrary and un- 
scientific classification. For instance, an 
individual may send a newspaper in sepa- 
rate wrapper as third-class mail more 
cheaply than the publisher can mail it 
himself in a large shipment, 

“This is more unjust, because pub- 
lishers perform a large part of handling 
and assorting before their mail reaches 
the postoffice. Only when it arrives at 
its final destination is it handled by 
postal employes. Thus, it costs less to 
handle second-class matter than it does 
third and fourth class, but under the law 
the second class carries the heaviest 
financial burden. 

“These wartime rates have driven mil- 
lions of pounds of second-class matter 
from the mails into private channels. 
There is something radically wrong 
when private companies can make a 
handsome profit at rates less than those 
charged in postage. 

“The newspapers perform the valuable 
service in freely carrying messages of 
the Post Office Department and other 
departments of the Government directly 
to the people. They are really selling 
agencies for the Government, but they 
get no commissions on their sales. Ad- 
vertising is not merchandise, but infor- 
mation. Not a sale can be made or a 
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pound of goods shipped without the in- 
terchange of information. 

“In 1918 the publishers paid postage 
amounting to $11,712,000. This year 
they will pay more than $33,000,000 for 
less service. I believe there is no good 
reason why the publishers of newspapers 
should be singled out to pay this extra 
war tax.” 


A. B. C. DIRECTORS ASK 
BAN ON FREE PAPERS 


Only Paid Circulation Publications Can 
Be Admitted Under New Rule 
Which Goes to Vote in 
October Convention 








CHICAGO, eis 12.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions June 9, yoted to recommend an im- 
portant change in the by-laws governing 
membership. 

Under the recommended amendment 
only publishers of publications with paid 
circulation may become members of the 
bureau. As recommended the clause 
reads as follows: 

“Any advertiser, advertising agent or 
publisher of a publication with paid cir- 
culation in accordance with the rules of 
the bureau may be admitted to mem- 
bership by signing an agreement to abide 
by the by-laws, rules and regulations of 
the bureau and all amendments that may 
in due form be made thereto, and whose 
application for membership is approved 
by at least seven affirmative votes of the 
board of directors.” 

At the present time the clause has no 
reference whatever to publications with 
paid circulation. The recommended 
amendment is to be submitted for a full 
vote at the meeting of the bureau in Oc- 
tober. 

Section 10 of the by-laws, covering 
amendments, under which the directors 
took the action, reads: 

“The power to in any way alter these 
by-laws shall be vested solely in the board 
of directors, to be effective only after be- 
ing ratified by two-thirds of the mem- 
bership of the bureau voting upon such 
alteration.” 

Directors present at the meeting were: 
O. C. Harn, National Lead Company, 
chairman of the board; W. Laughlin, 
Armour & Co., Chicago, vice-president ; 
Henry W. Schott, Seaman Paper Com- 
pany, third vice-president ; W. A. Strong, 
Chicago Daily News, secretary; E. E. 
Shaw, Power Plant Engineering Com- 
pany, New York, treasurer; Thomas H. 
Beck, Crowell Publishing Company, New 
York; B. H. Bramble, Canadian Chew- 
ing Gum Company, Ltd.. Toronto; Ma- 
son. Britton,. McGraw-Hill Company, 
New York; F. R. Davis, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. a 
King, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany. Akron; S. R. Latshaw, Butterick 
Publishing Company. New York, Mar- 
co Morrow, Capper Farm Press, Topeka, 
Kan.; E. W. Simons, James Manufac- 
turing Company, Ft. Atkinson, Wis.; G. 
Lynn Summer, International Corres- 
pondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. 


MINISTER COMMENDS TRIBUNE 


Chicago Paper, 75 Years Old, Called 
Public Institution 


The 75th anniversary of the Chicago 
Tribune was recognized last Sunday by 
the Rev. John Thompson, pastor of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, in his 
sermon in Powers’ Theatre, Chicago. 

“The Chicago Tribune is to be com- 
plimented on its 75th anniversary for its 
high ideals, broad vision, and perfect in- 
dependence,” he said in part. “It is not 
a controlled newspaper. I do not always 
agree with it. I don’t have to. Others 
do not always agree with me. But I 
commend it for its long and honorable 
record. 

“It is more than a newspaper; it is a 
public institution. I believe the church 
ought to join with other citizens in recog- 
nizing that its diamond jubilee is an his- 
toric event in the life of our city and 
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nation. I regard its editorials as marvels 
of literary excellence. They are worthy 
of the study of any man who wants to 
improve his rhetoric. Their directness 
of style can well be studied by ministers 
for their own good.” 





NO RESERVE BOARD PUBLICITY 


Gov. Harding Says Bulletin Is All Funds 
Will Permit 


Flat denial that the Federal Reserve 
Board has a “publicity fund” or was 
endion government money on a cam- 
paign of newspaper propaganda in behalf 
of the activities of the Board, was sent to 
the Senate Tuesday after Senator Heflin 
of Alabama had introduced a resolution 
calling for investigation of the charges. 

_ The denial, which was signed by W. P. 

Harding, governor of the Board, said 
eae publication of the Federal Reserve 
Board Bulletin was the only activity of 
the Board approaching publicity and that 
total salary expense in issuing the Bulle- 
tin amounted to $3,000 annually. 





BUYS NEW ERA FEATURES 


Metropolitan Newspaper Service Adds 
Two Cartoons to Its List 


Elser, Jr., 





Maximilian general mana- 


ger of the Metropolitan Newspaper Serv- 
ice, 


announced this week that ar or- 


ganization had 
purchased the 
New Era _ Fea- 
tures, of New 


York, and that 
the business of 
the latter would 
be merged with 
that of the Met- 


ropolitan _begin- 
ning July 1. The 
principal fea- 


tures acquired by 
the Metropolitan 
in absorbing the 
New Era are the 
daily comic strip, 
“Gas Buggies” 
and the once-a-week automobile cartoon, 
“Down the Road”—both the work of 
Frank H. Beck. They are said to be 
among the eight or nine most widely 
used cartoons in the country. 

Mr. Beck is an automobile fan. He 
was an automobile engineer until he de- 
cided that cartooning was more to his 
liking, and was on the New York Trib- 
une staff before serving in France with 
the Canadian, British and American 
armies. 

The Metropolitan’ Service also received 
a cablegram June 13, announcing the ar- 
rival at Le Mans of Corliss Hooven 





Frank H. Becx 

















C. H. Grirris C. G. Worrerer 


Griffis, an American newspaper man and 
former soldier, who has gone to France 
to write a series of articles upon “France 
to the Returned Doughboy.” He is ac- 
companied by Clifford G. Wopperer, a 
photographer, who was also a member of 
the American Expeditionary Force. Both 
men are from Hamilton, Ohio. 

Starting from the coast on bicycles, 
they will make their way across France, 
through the former billets, training areas 
and battlefields of the American Army 
up to the Vosges. Thence they will 
strike down through the Argonne and 
the Meuse Valley, finally entering Ger- 
many. Their articles have been ordered 
by a number of large-city dailies, it is 
stated. 





EDITORS RUSH ABROAD 
FOR KAISER’S BOOK 


McClure Syndicate, Harper & Brothers, 
and Cassell & Co. Pay World’s Rec- 
ord for Non-German Rights — 
Instalments Start in September 





Wilhelm of Hohenzollern, former Ger- 

man Kaiser, sold June 10, through the 
ublishing house of K. F. Koelher of 
eipsic, his literary agents, the rights 
outside of Germany to his Memoirs for 
a sum stated to break the world’s records 
to the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
Harper & Brothers and Cassell & Co. 
of London. Clinton T. Brainard, presi- 
dent of Harper & Brothers and one of 
the McClure syndicate, caught the first 
boat to Europe, the Aquitania, after it 
was learned late in May that the for- 
mer Kaiser’s Memoirs was for sale. 
He canvassed the European situation 
while his organizations at home covered 
the American field, China, Japan, India, 
South Africa, and Australia. 

Just 10 days after reading the book 
representatives of the group which were 
to be the successful bidders for it went 
to Leipsic offering to pay for the book 
in dollars, cash-in-hand two weeks with 
one week more in -which to meet any 
bonafide offer which the German pub- 
lishers might receive. 

In the meantime there was a general 
rush to Germany of powerful newspaper 
executives and owners. Among. these 
contestants it is stated were M. Konigs- 
berg, president of the King Features 
Syndicate, Inc., who sailed quietly upon 
the Aquitania May 23, and Herbert Bay- 
ard Swope, executive editor of the New 
York World, who sailed upon the Beren- 
garia May 30. The German publishers 
lived up to the letter as well as the 
spirit of their agreement with the group 
headed by Mr. Brainard, but it was not 
settled that they were to have the rights 
to the Memoirs until midnight June 10 in 
the Hotel Adlon, when duplicate con- 
tracts written on one small sheet of hotel 
stationery were signed. 

The rights have been divided up by 
the group which bought them as follows : 
Harper & Brothers receive the book 
rights for the United States and Canada, 
Cassell & Co. of London, the English 
and Colonial book rights, and the follow- 
ing newspapers will print the Memoirs 
serially: New York Times, Chicago 
Daily News, St, Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Pittsbutgh Ga- 
zette-Times, Boston Post, Detroit News, 
San Francisco Bulletin, Los Angeles 
Times, Seattle Times, Kansas City Jour- 
nal-Post, Denver Post, Spokane Spokes- 
man-Review, Atlanta Constitution, Omaha 
News, La Nacion of Buenos Aires, Mex- 
ico City Excelsior, Havana El Mundo, 
and London Sunday Times. 

Newspaper publication will commence 
about September 1 and it will appear 
in book form about the middle of No- 
vember. The Memoirs contain about 
80,000 words. 





STAREK ON FINANCE BOARD 





Former Correspondent Accepts Ap- 
pointment by President 


Fred Starek, formerly of the Washing- 
ton Post and one-time Washington cor- 
respondent of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
has been appointed by President Harding 
director of the War Finance Corporation 
to succeed Angus McLean, whose term 
as director recently expired. 

Starek deserted the newspapers some 
years ago for politics, a game which ab- 
sorbed him from the beginning of his 
newspaper career when he came to Wash- 
ington as correspondent for the old 
Cleveland Leader in the days of William 
McKinley and Mark Hanna. His friend- 
ship for Warren C. Harding, which 
began in Ohio, caused Starek on his own 
initiative to open a Harding headquar- 
ters in New York before the Republican 
National Convention. After Harding’s 


nomination Starek was attached to the 
Harding forces in a confidential capacity. 
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THEY ARE ALL IN THE DAY’S NEWS 














Wide World Photo 











It was a great day, even if there was a high wind on the Engineer’s Course last Monday 
when the newspaper men from Washington, Boston and New York golfed for the EDITOR 


& PUBLISHER inter-city championship trophy. 
year who knows, even San Francisco may be there. 
Bob Bender, J. 

Anderson, New York City; Grantland Rice, N. Y. Tribune; E. L. Lowry, Boston Traveler, 


McCallum, Washington Star; 


New York won a leg on it—but next 
Above, left to right, we have E. 
United News, Washington, D. G. 


L. B. Paton, Boston Herald, and A. M. Hoxie, Boston Post. 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 


If we wanted to be mean, we could say some- 
thing about the bull—pup, but, that is not the 
way we feel. However, O. O. Mcintyre gets 
his exercise this way and in his off moments 
writes a column about New York that is fairly 
well-known throughout the country. 














= . 
Photo by P. 
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“Shoot another hundred thousand,” remarked 
Clinton T. Brainard (above). “Sold,” yelled 
ror Bill—now we are 
going memoirs through the 
McClure Syndicate and rumor says the win- 
ning bid totaled more than a quarter of a 
million. Some Bill! 


Just back home and happier than he seems 
here—Herbert Pulitzer (right) says the Old 
World is a great world, but he likes the new 
better and in expressing preference never 
neglects to mention the two in New York. 


They are getting next over in China cast- 
ing aside European models and getting in 
step with the new day by adopting American 
methods. If you don’t believe it, take a look 
at the group below. This is the graduating 
class of the School of Journalism, of St. John’s 
University, at Shanghai. The serious looking 
gentleman in the center is Don D. Patterson, 
instructor. 




















Has anyone here seen Kelly? If not, they 

had better look him up. He is the author of 
the Kelly Bill to reduce second class postal 

rates. Clyde M. (right) started his news- 

paper career in Zanesville, Ohio, as a carrier 

a, Now, he owns the Braddock (Pa.) Daily 
ews. 


Here (below) we have a bunch of newspaper 
men with nothing, absolutely nothing to do, 
but they have succeeded in satisfying the 
appetites of the lovers of the salacious for 
about a month, by chronicling facts, rumors 
and near rumors in the fairly well-known 
Peters-Ward murder mystery. Front row, 
left to right, we have Alan George Richman, 
International News Service; Harry J. Dixon, 
Standard News Association; Frank L. Curtis, 
New York Herald; Harry M. Friend, New 
York World; Oliver H. P. Garrett, New York 


Glebe; George E. Lyndon, Brooklyn Eagle; 
C. R. McLendon, The Sun; Bruce Rae, New 
York Times; William H. Gregory, New 
York American. Second row: Willard L. 


Uliener, Evening Journal; Gavin D. High, 
The New York Sun; Jack A. Darrock, Unite 
Press; Wilbur E. Rogers, Associated Press; 
Milton Harker, Evening World; Wellington 
Wright, Evening Telegram; J. Toby Ansen, 
Reporter, White Plains; Maurice J/ McCarthy, 
counsel for Cunningham, ond G. A. Macdonald, 
Evening Mail. 














Photo by Jack Price 
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HOLLAND IS UNANIMOUS CHOICE OF A. A. C. W. 


Association Starts Reorganization to Cope with Problems of Modern Business—Jesse Neal Is Secre- 
tary-Treasurer—Executive Committee Cut to Seven Members—Atlantic City Next Year 


ILWAUKEE, June 15.—Advertising 
os men and women of the world must 
take an active part and an important one 
in the restoration of world prosperity 
and peace. 

This was the decision emphasized and 
ratified by the annual convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, which closed here this afternoon 
after i covering four days and 
attended by 3,000 delegates representing 
the United States, Canada, England, 
Switzerland, India, Mexico, and China. 

The message was brought to the con- 
vention by ‘scores of advertisiffg leaders, 
business men, manufacturers and men 
and women in public life, who addressed 
the general business sessions and the 22 
departmental meetings held in connection 
with the general convention. 

President Harding was unable to at- 
tend but he sent this message to the con- 
vention, through Norman L. MacLean, 
general chairman of the convention com- 
mittee : 

“The part which modern scientific ad- 
vertising has played and is destined 
hereafter to play in relation to the re- 
habilitation of business in a difficult era 
is so important as to make the considera- 
tion of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
more important. I would have been glad 
to say something along this line, had it 
been possible for me to come to the con- 
vention. I know, however, that your 
discussions will be helpful and promotive 
of the best results along these lines. My 
very cordial greetings to the delegates.” 

The meeting was a success in every re- 
spect, being marked by close attention to 
business and a carefully planned and 
executed local program of arrangements 
and entertainment which gave no one the 
slightest excuse or encouragement to be 
any place but at meeting during business 
hours. Milwaukee spent $750,000 in en- 
tertainment alone. : 

Louis E. Holland, of Kansas City, 
was elected president over Bennett Chap- 
ple, of Middletown at the closing session 
this afternoon. The vote was made 
unanimous on Mr. Chapple’s motion. 
Jesse H. Neal, of New York, executive 
secretary of the Associated Business Pa- 
pers, Inc., was unanimously elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. Charles Henry Mack- 
intosh, of Chicago, retiring president, 
was not a candidate for re-election. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows: 

Endorsing the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations and the work it is doing for 
truthful circulation statements as carry- 
ing out the ideal of the A. A. C. W. 

Authorizing the appointment of four 
field secretaries, as was recommended by 
President Mackintosh in his annual re- 
port, to spend their time in organizing 
new clubs and aiding clubs already affil- 
jated with the A. A. C. W. to do fur- 
ther constructive work in making ad- 
vertising play the part expected of it in 
the new world business conditions. _ 

Approving the present commission 
method of paying advertising agencies 
for the work they are doing for news- 
papers on the ground that it has proven 
sound and needs no change. 

Endorsing the standards of newspaper 
merchandising practice as approved by 
the National Association of Newspaper 
Executives, the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies and non-A. A. A. 
agencies doing business with N. A. N. E. 
members. 

Condemning the splitting by agencies 
of differentials allowed them by publish- 
ers in payment for services rendered 
and stating it is the views of the 
A. A. C. W. that the practice should 
not be permitted to continue. 

Thanking Milwaukee for the great 
services it has rendered the cause of 
advertising in its perfect conduct of the 
Jocal details of the A. A, C. W. con- 
vention. 

Urging that all clubs affiliated with 


sessions 








By JOHN F. REDMOND 


(Staff Ci 
(Special Telegram to 


the A. A. C. W. make the birthday an- 
niversaries of Benjamin Franklin the 
occasion of due celebration, not as a holi- 
day but as a club function, especially 
the 200th anniversary of his entering the 
newspaper publishing business, which 
happens in 1923. 

Endorsing the invitation of the Ameri- 
can Legion for members of the A. A. 
C. W. to attend its annual convention in 
New Orleans in October. 

Thanking retiring President Mackin- 
tosh for the services he has rendered the 
A. A. C. W. and the cause of truthful 
advertising during his term of office, and 

Placing the mantle of the “ideal con- 
vention” city on Milwaukee. 

The convention endorsed the invitation 
presented by Sir Charles F. Higham to 
hold the 1924 meeting in London, Eng- 
land, and will place this endorsement 
in the hands of the 1923 convention with 
recommendation for approval. Chicago 
pledged itself to send 100 delegates to 
London. 


Sir Charles thanked the convention 
for the many courtesies extended to him, 
declared that the endorsement of the 
London convention in 1924 was the cli- 
max of his career and the happiest mo- 
ment of his life. He said London would 
start work tomorrow on the arrange- 
ments. One of the delegates extracted a 
promise from Sir Charles that he 
wouldn’t let England go dry until after 
the convention is over. 

New vice presidents elected are: 

District No. 1—Frank A. Black, Bos- 
ton, representing Maine, New Hampshire, 


’ responde nt o 
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Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, 

District No. 3—F. X. Wholley, Wash- 
ington, D. C., representing Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

District No. 5—Lynn W. Ellis, Cleve- 
land, representing Kentucky, Ohio and 
Michigan. 

District No. 7—Robert Etter, Pine- 
bluff, Ark., representing Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

District No. 9—Joseph Landford, Dav- 
enport, Ia., representing Iowa and Ne- 
braska. 

District No. 1l—Harwood H. Faucett, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., representing 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Wyoming. 

District No. 13—William P. Strand- 
borg, Portland, Ore., representing Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Alaska. 

District No. 15—H. S. Van Scoyoc, 
Montreal, Canada, representing Canada. 

These men will hold office for two 
years. The nominations for even num- 
bered district vice-presidents will be held 
at next year’s convention. 

Due to the resignation of Frank Low- 
enstein of Atlanta, David W. Web, also 
of that city, was elected vice-president in 
District 4. 

Atlantic City was named for the 1923 
convention of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World and London was 
boosted for the 1924 meeting. 

The trophy for the most constructive 
advertising work done by women’s clubs 
in the past year was awarded to the To- 
ledo Women’s Club. The New York 
club received honorable mention and the 
Baltimore club was commended. 











LOUIS E. HOLLAND—AS HIS FRIENDS PUT HIM 
BEFORE THE A. A. C. W. 








AH EAD with Holland for the good 

of the Associated Clubs,”—that 
was the war-cry of the committee which 
fought its way to victory in the election 











Louis E. HoLtvanp 


of the A. A. C. W. president Thursday. 
Their candidate—Louis E. Holland of 
Kansas City—was brought to the atten- 
tion of the voters in a newspaper-size 
coated stock folder and introduced as: 
President of the Seventh District As- 
sociation of the Associated Clubs. 





Vice-President for the Seventh Dis- 
trict of the A.-A. C. W. 

Member of the Board of Governors of 
the Better Business Commission. 

President of the Kansas City Advertis- 
ing Club. 

Active in junior, educational and vigi- 
lance work of the A. A. C. W. 

A National Advertiser—as owner of 
the Double Rotary Sprinkler Company, 
which makes sprinklers for golf courses. 

A Director of two banks in Kansas 
City and head of a building and loan 
association. 

Owner of the Holland Engraving Com- 
pany, Kansas City, maker of plates for 
national advertisers. In this connection, 
the Holland committee added that his 
brother, associated with him in the en- 
graving firm, fs ready to take most of 
Holland’s responsibilities off his shoul- 
ders, permitting the A. A. C. W. presi- 
dent to give all the time necessary to 
Association affairs. 

Conditions which must be met by the 
A. A. C. W. president were defined by 
Mr. Holland’s supporters as: 

“The president of the clubs should 
be a man who can unify the organization 
—a man who can carry forward the as- 
sociation as one cohesive body—able to 
accomplish big things—and forward the 
business of advertising in a big, progres- 
sive way. 

“The man who is selected should be 
experienced in all the branches of asso- 
ciated club work. He should be a suc- 
cessful, substantial business man—a man 
who can command the respect of every 
single member of the Association.” 

Mr. Holland was advanced as the can- 
didate who could qualify under all these 
conditions and the result is evidence that 
the convention agreed with the campaign 
committee, 


The Macon (Ga.) club was awarded 
the trophy for having the most regis- 
trants in the A. A. C. W. short course 
in advertising, 

The Mason City (Ia.) club won the 
trophy for having the best course in re- 
tail selling. 

A cup was presented to Park S. Flo- 
rea, New York, in appreciation of his 
long service to the A. A. C. W., as sec- 
retary-treasurer, from which office he 
is just retiring. 

The educational committee has set a 
mark of 500 affiliated clubs by the time 
the 1923 convention is held. 

Al Shuman, of the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram and president of the Na- 
tional Association of Newspaper Execu- 
tives, was chairman of the convention 
resolutions committee. 

Constitution and by-law changes adopt- 
ed by the convention provide for the 
reduction of members of the executive 
committee from 22 to 7 made up as fol- 
lows: President, secretary-treasurer, 
chairman of the board of presidents, 
chairman of the national commission; 
representative of the sustaining members, 
representative of women’s clubs and re- 
tiring presidents. 

The Board of Presidents—Presidents 
of local advertising clubs, representing 
the local applications of advertising prin- 
ciples, and the National Advertising 
Commission representing the 20 depart- 
mentals of professional advertising will 
continue to function, under the new plan, 
at national conventions as in the past, 
with some additional duties and responsi- 
bilities. 

The present district organization of 
the association is retained. The present 
vice-presidents will be chairmen of dis- 
trict executive committees, consisting of 
the club presidents in their districts. 

Each of these district chairmen and 
one member from each department of the 
National Advertising Commission will, 
under the plan, constitute a joint ‘assem- 
bly, to function during the annual con- 
vention, as a clearing house for ideas and 
as a committee on nominations and reso- 
lutions. Teh purpose of this joint as- 
sembly is to establish and maintain closer 
contact between what may be called pro- 
fessional advertising through the national 
commission and the local application of 
advertising through the clubs, and to 
harmonize any differences that may exist 
or develop. 

The assembly will consider suggestions 
for the upbuilding of the organization, 
and when found worth while, will assist 
the executive committee of the associa- 
tion to formulate them for representation 
to the convention. 

It was proposed also that instead of 
nominating the president and secretary- 
treasurer from the floor of the conven- 
tion these two officers be nominated by 
the joint assembly, a subsidiary body of 
the association. This proposition was 
defeated, and the method of electing offi- 
cers remains unchanged. 

Recommendations of President Mack- 
intosh in his annual report were that 
organized advertising needs an organi- 
zation of greater efficiency than the 
A. A. C. W. has been in the past and 
that the unwieldy executive committee 
should have substituted for it one of the 
seven members, each representing a phase 
of A. A. C. W. work. 

It was also his opinion that the 
A. A. C. W. should create greater in- 
terest in advertising clubs generally 
through educational and Better Business 
Bureau work. 

To carry out the latter thought, he 
recommended the appointment of four 
field secretaries at a total cost of $25,000. 
Each of these men would in reality be a 
field director, have restricted territory 
and be required to visit each club in his 
district at least four times a year, help 

(Continued on page 13) 
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CLOSER ACCORD BETWEEN DAILIES AND AGENTS 


Joint N. A. N. E.-A. A. A.A. Committee Will Work For Differential Question Solution—Weeklies and 
Foreign Papers Eligible for N. A. N. E.—A. L. Shuman Again President 


N ILWAUKEE, June 14—Busines¢ 
4 executives of big and little news- 


papers published all over the United 
States met in Milwaukee this week at 
the annual convention of the National 


Association of Newspaper Executives 
(the newspaper department of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World), 
by and between themselves and in con- 


ference with national advertising agen- 
cies. Six far-reaching and result-pro- 
ducing sessions seem to have set the 








H. R. Youne R. W. 
Vice P 


PERRY 
resident Sec etary-Treasure 


newspaper stage of 1922-23 for bigger, 
better and busier business. 

\ summary of the results of the meet- 
ing follows: 

A joint committee of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies and the 
N. A. N. E. will be named immediately 
to investigate the subject of national and 
local rates, and the reasons why there 
should or should not be a higher rate 
charged by newspapers on national busi- 
ness, the report to be rhe to the 
1923 meeting of the N. A. N. E. at At- 

lantic City. 

\gencies that are not members of the 

\merican Association of Advertising 
\gencies endorsed the N. A. N. E. stand- 
ard of merchandising practice, which has 
been operative between A. A. A. A. mem- 
bers and the N. A. N. E. for the past 
two years. 
_ The N. A. N. E. placed itself unquali- 
fiedly on record as opposed to the split- 
ting of differentials allowed to advertis- 
ing agencies by newspapers for services 
rendered, 

Opposition was recorded to any at- 
tempt to revoke or change the present 
Federal law, requiring that daily news- 
papers file semi-annual circulation state- 
ments -_ the post office. 

The N. A. N. E. opposed also the guar- 
anteeing a circulation by any newspaper 
in any form of contract. 

What is considered a still more impor- 
tant matter is the granting of the right 
to membership in the N. A. N. E. to 
weekly newspapers and to foreign lan- 
guage newspapers. 

Thanks were tendered Milwaukee for 
the hospitality shown by the city and its 
citizens to the A. A. ’. delegates. 

\ vote of thanks was given James 
Wright Brown and Epitor & P 7 RLISHER 
for the assistance rendered the N. A. N. 
I. in the use of its pages during the past 
two years. 


\. L. Shuman, of the Fort Worth 
(Tex.) Star-Telegram, was unanimously 


re-elected president. Harvey R. Young. 
of the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, was 
elected general vice-president by ac- 
clamation. Directors for the coming 
vear are: George Preston, Cincinnati 
Enquirer: Joseph W. Simpson. Philadel- 
phia Bulletin; Harry R. Watts. Des 


Moines Register and Tribune: H. W 
Roberts, Cleveland Plain Dealer: and 
Frank E. Tripp, Elmira (N. Y.) Star- 
Gazette 


Appointment of vice-presidents will he 
made by President Shuman later. 

The following appointments were im- 
mediately announced by the president: 
Secretary-treasurer, Ralph W. Perry, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
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Members of National Commission— 
Frank Webb, Baltimore News; Frank 
Carroll, Indianapolis News; George M. 


Burbach, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
Committee on Agency Relations 
Chi irlie Miller, Atlanta Georgian & 
American; H. W. Roberts, Cleveland 


Plain Dealer; W. McK. Barbour, Minne- 
apolis Tribune. 

Special Committee to Work with 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies—Joseph W. Simpson, Philadel 
phia Bulletin; Harry R. Watts, Des 


Moines Register & Tribune; A. B. Car- 
gill, Milwaukee Sentinel. 

Committee on Church Advertising 
Frank Carroll, Indianapolis News; R. E 
Dixon, Milwaukee Journal; William A. 
Conlon, Grand Rapids Press. 

The first day’s 
members of the 


sessions were with 
American Association of 
Advertising Agencies and with non-A. A. 
A. A. advertising agencies. Individual 
conferences were held, morning and after- 
noon. 
Tenseness 
proved, 


both. It 


that of a 


hovered over 
however, to be not 


iph to Epitor & 
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, 
not so much 
advertising of 
people buy 


newspaper service or the 
advertising as is making 
a commodity. He said Calu- 
met Baking Powder had been built up 
during the past 35 years to be the largest 
baking powder manufacturer in the world 
by elling the house wile solely through 
newspaper advertising and its close rela- 
tionship and influence on local dealers 
It was Mr. Bell’s opinion that through 
no other means could this have 
done. 

Incidentally, Harry Sehl, of Chicago, 
who handles the Calumet account, made 
some constructive suggestions for news- 
papers in their dealings with advertising 
agencies. He took the newspapers to 
task, principally for failing to answer 
agency correspondence dealing with im 
portant questions concerning advertising 
being placed. He said only a very small 
part of important letters sent to news 
papers are answered at all and cited in- 
stances to prove his point. He also asked 
that newspapers rotate advertisements in 
the matter of position, so that all may 
get a square deal. 
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A. L. SHUMAN 


Will divide his time between the Fort 
Werth Star-Telegram and the N. A. 
N. E. Presidency for another successful 
ycar. 








widening breach, but the forerunner of 
a closer relationship. This spirit was 
manifested particularly in one session 
with the A. A. A, A. members, where, 
after a spirited and warm debate, a reso 
lution was adopted by both associations 
to appoint a joint committee to investigate 
the reasons why there should or should 


not be a higher rate charged by news 
papers on national advertising placed 
through agencies and report on Pa 
findings at the 1923 meeting of the N. A 
N. E. in Atlantic City. The agencies 
were asked by the N. A. N. E. at the 


same time to stop asking newspapers for 
free publicity and for alleged unreason 
able research work 

Marcellus E. Foster, of the Houston 
Chronicle, was chairman of the A. A 
\. A. session for the publishers, and Col- 
lin Armstrong, New York, chairman of 
the A, A. A. A. national newspaper com- 
mittee, acted for the agencies. This ses- 
sion was executive and other than th 
formulation of the joint resolution, and 
an informal talk by Sir Charles F Hig- 
ham, of London, discussions were al! that 
might be expected when advertising 
agencies and publishers intermingle. 

[he session with the non-A. A. A. A 
members was marked by the important 
statement by K. K. Bell. general manager 
of the Calumet Baking Powder Company, 
that the advertiser’s problem today is 


Oliver A, P. Clarke, of Samson Clark 
& Co., Ltd., London, brought from Eng- 
land a message of overseas agency work 


which developed an interesting discus- 
sion. Frank Carroll, of the Indianapolis 
News, in presiding over the non-A. \. 
\. A. agency session, stressed the neces- 
sity for standardizing merchandising 
service or killing the guose that laid the 
golden exg He was backed up by Fred 


Millis, of Fred Millis, Inc., of Indianap- 
olis, who introduced a resolution to the 





effect that non-A. A. A. A. agencies en- 
dorse N. A. N. E. standard of merchan- 
disine practice, which was unanimously 
done by all agency representatives 


ent. 

That newspaper merchandising set 
has become one of the complex 
tors in the marketing of advertised 
modities was brought out in the merchat 
dising preside d over Tue da 
morning by Bertrand | Chapman, of the 
New York World. A battery of speak 
ers covered every 
subject 

F. G fubbard, secretary of Bartot 
Osborn & Osborn, New York, speaking 
on standardized newspaper co-operatior 
stated the as gency view that while the 
actual selling of goods by the newspaper 
is not required, all possible help in get- 
ting maximum results from advertising 1s 


expected 


most 


session, 


| . 1 ‘ . 
possible angle of th 





William L. Agnew, service 


manager of 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald Agency, Chi- 
cago, stated his view that it is impossible 


to conduct a successful national advertis- 
ing campaign in newspapers because there 
is not now, nor ever will be, to his mind, 
a national newspaper as there are na- 
tional magazines. He further expanded 
his remarks to the extent of saying that 

ce was an absolute necessity to get 
any results from national advertising in 
newspapers and that newspapers are fast 
losing the con idence and respect of their 
readers through lack of backbone in 


standing their principles and are the 


servi 





fore losing what pulling power they ever 
have had in their advertising space. 
A. J. McFaul of the St. Paul Dispat h 


and Pioneer Press promptly asked for the 
floor and answered all of Mr. Agnew’s 
charges. 


Tuesday afternoon again Mr. McFaul 
took another “flier”? at Mr. Agnew, in 
which he urged newspaper representative 
f all ranks to stand up and fight for 
their newspapers when attacked as by 


Mr. Agnew 

He cited instance after instance in 
refutation of Mr. Agnew’s assertion that 
national advertisers could not use news- 
papers a national adver- 
tising campai; gn. He also gave numerous 
illustrations of newspapers that have 
risked everything they owned in fighting 
for principle and for their communities. 
Che \mericé an newspapers’ principle can- 
not be bought at any price by advertisers 
or by anyone else, said Mr. McFaul, 
and no newspaper need depend on 
tising support nor on 


successfully in 


adver- 


agency advertiser 


service for existence if he has the moral 
acking of community service behind 
im 


Mr. McFaul deplored the tendency to 
t that made by Mr. Ag 


1 1 
attacks like 


new at newspaper meetings or any other 
place go unanswered and urged that 


newspaper men be proud enough of their 


profession to defend it when wrongtully 
attacked 

\t the same time Mr, McFaul urged 
the newspaper executives to help make 
leaner newspapers by ridding their news 


olumns of the many sensational and im- 
moral stories that are now being featured 
verywhere. He said a higher plane of 
editorial content is necessary if the news- 


papers are to continue to have the re spect 
dence of readers. 
ne solution lies 


‘ 
and con 


fe said he believes t 

















I D. Wene CHartit M 
National Con ss Agency Relat 
fa. & GD Committe 
the en oyment f a better educated 
type of editorial man, particularly jour- 
nalism § hool graduates who have been 


taught the h 
have an 


ghest professic nal ethics and 


te rstanding of what real news 





ind how to give the reader int ati 

it is wholesome and constr ane 
it the same time yver all the news that 

ht to print 

Mr. Mc Faul was applauded for fully 
ve minutes after the conclusion of his 
ema ks 

C. C. Loveless, of the Wahl Company, 
in giving his views of the ideal merchan- 
dising service, said it all seemed to lie 
in good, clean circulation sé old to the ad 


ertise it a fair price C irculati n th 
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not only creates an interest element but 
actual buying. 

Thomas M. Darlington, advertising 
manager of the San Antonio (Tex.) Ex- 
press, stressed the value in small cities 
of dealer publications issued by news- 
papers as the real connecting link be- 





G. W. Preston A. B. Carer. 
Director of N.A.N.E, Joint Committee with 
A. A 
tween manufacturer, commodity, retailer 


and consumer, 

M. Alexander, vice-president of 
Critchfield & Co., gave a presentation of 
how the small dealer could be made see 
the benefit of closer co-operation with 
the national advertiser through publicity 
of various sorts. 


Editor 


George M. Burbach, advertising man- 
ager of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, pre- 
sided over the local display advertising 
session, Tuesday afternoon. Rev. Chris- 
tian F. Reisner of New York, president 
of the church pipet department of 
the A. A. C. W., was the first speaker. 
He said he abe {Fe the newspaper one 
of the most influential and helpful agen- 
cies in community life and, while far 
from being perfect, the most valuable 
ally of the church. 

E. E. Hardwick, advertising manager 
of the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle, declared 
the newspapers should erect a monument 
to the fellow who first thought of the 
merchandising service department, He 
expressed the opinion that the news- 
paper cannot be successful without the 
co-operation of the local dealer. He 
stated emphatically that the newspapers 


wanted the advertising agencies with 
them, but on a basis of mutual under- 
standing. 


Whether or not special pages pay was 
a widely discussed question. It seemed 
as though most papers represented had 
been successful in deriving revenue from 
special pages built on non- advertiser 
patronage. Others were of the opinion 
that it is not good practice, these for the 
most part being first papers in their cities. 
Other than leading papers declared such 
business was necessary for them. How- 
ever, among those endorsing special 
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pages were many leaders in their fields, 
too. The general opinion seemed to be 


that special pages do pay and are worth 
while giving attention to. 

Soliciting the local non-advertiser was 
another topic well discussed. One sug- 
gestion that seemed to have possibilities 
was to have a woman subscription agent 
interest the wife and women folks of the 
non-advertiser business man in the paper 
not being used and get them to subscribe. 
The inevitable result was that the women 
folks eventually talked about the news- 
paper that was coming into the house so 
much that the interest of the head of the 
house was aroused and he came to see 
the error of his ways. 

Another idea for interesting the small 
store advertiser is that of signing him 
up for regular space with the guarantee 
that no competitor within a certain dis- 
trict, in the case given, two square blocks, 
will be allowed to advertise in opposition 
to him. A splendid amount of contract 
business at good rates has been thus 
built up by the Grand Rapids Press. 

E. J. Brennan, of St. Louis, represent- 
ing the National Vigilance Committee of 
the A. A. C, W., spoke briefly on Better 
Business Bureau work and said _ that 
wherever working agreements have been 
established between newspapers and Bet- 
ter Business Bureau a more and better 
advertising has resulted. 

Classified advertising took up the last 








fixed program session of the N. A. N. E. 
and proved to be of unusual interest to 
all. The session was conducted under 
the direction of the National Association 
of Newspaper Classified Managers, which 
was holding its annual convention at the 
same time in Milwaukee. A jury of 





W. McK. Barsour 


. M. Burpacu 
Mocs: Commiss‘on 
of A. A. C. W 


Agency Relations 
Committee 


classified — answered every single 
question any of the members of the N. 
A. N. E. had to ask on classified adver- 
tising. 

The closing hours of the convention 
were given over to the discussion of re- 
ports and presentation of resolutions, ap- 
pointments of officers and announcement 
of committees. 














NEW DEPARTMENTS FORMED AT MILWAUKEE 








M! \\ \UKEE, Wis., June 15—The 
real work of finding the place of 
advertising in the changed world business 
conditions was done at the departmental 
and conference meetings of the A. A. 
C. W. convention. The ideas and sug- 
gestions of the various elements of ad- 
vertising, as conserved and forged in 
those departmental meetings, were drawn 
up in the form of resolutions and of- 
fered to the general convention for rati- 
fication Thursday afternoon. — The great- 
er part of the whole convention program 
was given over to those group conter- 
ences and they were splendidly attended, 
and marked by intensive discussions. 


Summed up, with the exception of the 
National Association of Newspaper Ex- 
ec! (which is treated individually 
elsewhere), the departmental and confer- 
results were follows: 


itives 


as 


ence 


‘THE departmental sessions of the 
- American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies were informal and open. 
Several papers were read by members, 
but those attending made most use of the 
time at their disposal by attending other 
department and conference sessions and 
getting acquainted personally with the 
intimate problems of other lines of ad- 
vertising, so that their services may be 
made more helpful to clients. The 
closed session held w ith the National As- 
sociation of Newspaper Executives was 
regarded as being of special importance, 
cial 3 as it did in the determination 
of both associations to appoint a joint 
committee to study the costs of adver- 
tising and the reasons why there should 
or should not be a higher rate charged 
by newspapers for national advertising 
than that accorded local advertisers. 
This joint committee plans to make a 
complete pet 8 of the situation within 
the next year and present a report at the 


next annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Newspaper Executives to be 
held conjunction with the 1923 A. A 
_ W. meeting in Atlantic City. Mac- 
Martin, of Minneapolis, declared that the 
history of the advertising agency 1s 
really a history of the conquest of busi- 
ness by one industry after another. 
John Benson, of’ Benson, Gamble & 
Slaton, of Chicago, said that, “As a 
career, advertising agency work is the 
most fascinating all fields of adver- 


tising endeavor.” 

‘With financing so important a factor 
in business success, it follows logically 
that the functions of banking and adver- 


tising are closely related in their service 


to business,” said W. 
New York. “Today banking and adver- 
tising form a strong union—a_ natural 
union—which possesses not only strength 
but a mighty potentiality for achieve- 
ment of a prosperity built on a firm foun- 
dation of financial stability.” 

That the constantly increasing com- 
munity of interests growing between 
the advertising agncy and the trade paper 
requires a closer co-ordinz — of their 
work, was the point made by Charles G. 
Phillips, president of the economist group 
‘£ New York. 

F, G. 


T. Mullally, of 
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Hubbard, secretary of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, New York, said that, 
while actual selling of merchandise by 


newspapers is not expected by agencies 
in the way of service, advertising agen- 
have good reason to expect that 
newspapers will exert every possible ef- 
fort to make national advertising pro- 
ductive of the maximum results in their 
local communities. 

Jason Westerfield, of the New York 
Stock Exchange, pointed out that there 
is a striking parallel between the con- 
structive. work of advertising and that 
of the Stock Exchange in bringing to- 
gether the buyer and the seller of all 
kinds of commodities by the advertising 
agent and the buyers and sellers of se- 
curities by the Exchange. The work of 
both serve to make the people partners in 
great enterprises, The Stock Exchange 
brings the capital of the people into great 
business enterprises, and it is the coun- 
try’s greatest advertiser. The Exchange 
Mr. Westerfield emphasized, stands for 
all that the agencies stand for in adver- 
tising—truth and honesty—and it is one 
of the great wheels in the engine of in- 
dustry and finance. 

R. L. Whitton, of the Thomas Cusack 
Company, Chicago, said that while the 
country does need doubled and redoubled 
advertising and sales efforts, it needs 
most of all to get down to sound com- 
mon sense marketing methods and then 
to apply advertising in support and fur- 
therance of those efforts. 

. S. Garner, of St. Louis, vice-presi- 
dent of the A. A. A. A., presided. Others 
on the program were James O’Shaugh- 
nessy, executive secretary of the organi- 
zation; Homer J. Buckley, of Chicago, 
and Burridge G. Butler, of the Prairie 
Farmer, Chicago. 

No officers were elected 
tions adopted. 


THE Agricultural Publishers Asso- 


ciation department reported better 


cies 


nor resolu- 


business generally in the farm districts 
of the nation and a satisfactory reflec 
tion in the advertising volume being car- 
ried by farm papers. A prediction was 
made by a high authority that in the next 
ten months conditions will continue to 
improve so much that the pendulum ot 
business will have gone as far ahead as 
it did back in the worst period of the 
depression. Horace Klein, of St. Paul, 
was elected to represent the association 
on the executive committee of the A. A. 
C. W., along with E.. T. Meredith, of 
Des Moines, and Thomas Barrett, of 
New York, whose terms of office held 
over. 

The church advertising department, 
under the presidency of Dr. C. F. Reis- 
ner, of New York, was well attended 
and had a highly constructive two-day 
program. It endorsed unqualifiedly the 
use of only the most up-to-date adver- 
tising methods for use by churches and 
recommended the (loser co-operation of 
church people with the advertising pro- 
fession to promote a higher type and 
more efficient form of church advertising. 
The department also voted in favor of 
raising a fund of $50,000 to finance its 
work for the next two years, and the 
appointment of a field secretary. The 
following a were elected: Presi- 
dent, Dr. C. F. Reisner, New York; vice- 
presidents, W. F. McClure, Chicago 
Rev. F. G. Behner, Milwaukee; Rowe 
Stewart, Philadelphia; George W. Cole- 
man, Boston; Rev. H. J. Pickert, Chi- 
cago; secretary-treasurer, John Clyde 
Oswald, New York. Members of the 
national commission are: Dr. Reisner, 
Mr. McClure and W. N. Bayless, Cleve- 
land. 


LOS co-operation 

A. " "C W. vigilance committee 
was voted by the Directory and Refer- 
ence Department. A secretary to head 
a Better Business Bureau within the de- 
partment will be established to stop the 
operations of the fake directory pub- 
lishers who for years have victimized 
business men. Officers were elected, 
follows: President. George W. Overton, 
R. H. Donnelley Corporation, Chicago; 
vice-presidents, Col. H. H. Burdick, New 
York; R. L. Polk, Jr., Detroit; secretary- 
treasurer, R. H. Bragdon, of Bragdon, 
Lord & Nagle, New York. 

The Association of North American 
Directory Publishers elected officers, as 
follows: President, J. Martin Gardner, 
Might Directories Company, Ltd., To- 
ronto; vice-presidents, R. L. Polk, Jr., 


with the 


Detroit; H. A. Manning, Springfield, 
Mass.; secretary-treasurer, E. J. Loran 
ger, of R, L. Polk & Co., New York. 

The Associated Business Directory 
Publishers elected: President, Col. H. 
H. Burdick, S. E. Hendricks & Co., New 
York; vice-presidents, Thomas H. Mc- 
Rae, Chicago; secretary-treasurer, 5. HA, 
Bragdon, of Bragdon, Lord & Nagle, 
New York. 

HE Community Advertising De- 

partment re-elected Charles F. 

Hatheld, of St. Louis, president for a 
fifth executive term and adopted a reso 
lution commending the Neosho plan of 
advertising for endorsement by the na- 
tional commission, Other officers are: 
M. A. Tancock, Omaha, vice-president, 
in charge of research; Perry Williams, 
vice-president, in charge of the tourist 
travel department, and Ralph Faxon, St. 
Louis, secretary-treasurer, The newly 
elected national commission members are 
Charles F. Hatfield (for three years) ; 
Gurney Lowe, Neosho, Mo. (two years), 
and A. W. McKeand (one year). 


PROPER direct mail as an essential 

to the successful follow up of na- 
tional advertising in newspapers and all 
other media was discussed by the direct- 
mail department. “Courtesy, sympathy, 
tolerance and friendliness in each letter 
contact” was the keynote of all talks and 
was especially well brought out by 
Charles R. Wiers, vice-president of the 
De Long Hook & Eye Company, Phila- 
delphia. Proper research was urged 
upon, by R. Eastman, of Cleve- 
land. 


THE Educational Department pro- 
gram was changed from formal 
sessions to round-table discussions. Ber- 
trand E. Chapman, of the New York 
World, discussed, “What the New spapers 
Are Doing to Build Better Business,” 
pointing out that the value of the news- 
paper for good in the community never 
has been fully realized and is really im- 
possible to estimate. “It certain, 
though,” said Mr. Chapman, “that busi- 
ness is invariably good in cities that can 
boast of good newspapers. The newest 
work of the newspaper in behalf of bet- 
ter business, and particularly in the in- 
terest of the smaller merchant, is news- 
paper merchandising service, which comes 
under the classifications of education and 
protection. Besides teaching the retailer 
how he can sell nationally advertised 


too, 


is 


goods and giving him faith in advertis- 

















ing, it is also trying to educate the man- 
ufacturer, to the fact that the little re- 
tailer is his best friend and that his con- 
fidence must not be abused. 

“The newspaper has taken up the cud- 
gels for the grocer and the druggist 
against overloading and against false 
promises of advertising on the part of the 
manufacturer or his selling agent, and 
against misstatements as to the results in 
the way of demand (rather than con- 
sumer acceptance) to be expected from 
advertising campaigns. The newspaper 
is thus doing real work for the cause of 
better business.” 

A plan was discussed at the educational 
conference of making a film of the his- 
tory of advertising, from its inception ta 
the present day, which would be shown 
through clubs affiliated with the A, A. 
C. W. throughout the world in an en- 
deavor to educate all peoples in the power 
of advertising. 


HE Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 

tion elected the following officers: 
President, W. W. Douglas, Bank of 
Italy, San Francisco; vice-presidents, 
Gaylord S. Morse, Chicago; Carroll Ra- 
gan, New York; A. C. Flather, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; secretary-treasurer, Carl 
A. Goode, Merchants’ Loan & Trust 
Company, Chicago. Representatives on 
National Commission, M. E. Holderness, 
St. Louis; F. W. Ellsworth, New Or- 
leans. 


HE Industrial Advertisers’ Associa- 

tion was established as a perma- 
nent new division of the A. A. C. W. 
Its officers are: Keith J. Evans, of the 
Joseph T. a Company, Chicago ; 
vice-president, C. Gunion, Hyatt Rol- 
ler Bearing ay New York; 


sec- 
retary, H. J. Baum, Celite Products ‘Com- * 
pany, Chicago; treasurer, A. K, Birch, 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee. 

The McGraw-Hill cup for the best ex- 
hibit of industrial advertising was award- 
ed to the Joseph T. Ryerson Company, 
Chicago. A set of fourteen books on 
advertising, presented by G, D. Crane, 
Jr., for the best individual industrial] ad- 
vertisement, went to the Chain Belt Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. 


HE Associated Junior Advertising 
Clubs elected officers as follows: 
President, Hubert J. Echele, St. Louis; 
vice-presidents, Leon Baker, Des Moines; 


H. E. Chilton, Kansas City, Mo.; Burr 
Lee, Milwaukee; secretary, George C. 
Nagel, Girard, Kan.; treasurer, Ernest 
C. Harriman, Columbus, Ohio. 
HE National Association of Em- 
ploying Lithographers was placed 


on a permanent basis as part of A. A. 
C. W. conventions and will function as 
a division of the organization hereafter. 


ANNING of Posters and Bill- 
boards that are objectionable to 


residential parts of cities, towns and 
countrysides will come as the result of 
action taken by the Poster Advertising 


Department. It was pointed out that the 
step was taken from the standpoint of 
public desire and goodwill; as was the 
banning of liquor ads four years before 
Prohibition, and the censoring of objec- 
tionable pictures and medical ads by the 
Poster Association. Newspapers and 
posters were called the two primary me- 
diums for insuring massed sales to 
American towns and cities, by Kerwin 
H. Fulton, president, in his annual ad- 
dress. 


USE of comparative price advertise- 
ments by members of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Advertisers’ 
was the big topic of discussion at its 
sessions. There was a strong feeling 
that such advertising should be forbidden 
in the code of ethics of the organization. 
It was finally resolved, however, that the 
old platform should stand and each mem- 
ber should determine for himself his 
mode of advertising. Officers were elect- 
ed as follows: President, E. S. Goldstein, 
the May Company, Cleveland ; vice-presi- 
dents, Evan L. Ellis, Stern Brothers, 
New York; P. V. MacCauley, Meirer 
& Frank Company, Portland, Ore.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Sophia Alexander, Flint 


Association 
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Kent Company, Buffalo. Members of 
the National Commission are: Louis 
Blumenstock, of Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. 


Louis; S. Goldstein, May Company, 
Cleveland; G. R. Schaeffer, Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago. 
HE Screen Advertisers’ Association 
elected the following officers; 
Chairman, D. D. Rothacker, Chicago; 


vice- -chairman, Russell Simpson, Dallas, 
Tex.; secretary-treasurer, H. V. Winn, 
Devry Corporation, Chicago. 


XCHANGE of ideas on Club Man- 

agement brought splendid results 
from the Advertising Club Secretaries 
Conference, according to those who par- 
ticipated. Matters discussed included 
getting and holding new members, col- 
lecting dues, committee work, keeping 
members informed on matters of interest, 


etc. No resolutions were adopted nor 
officers elected. The discussions were 
informal. The St, Louis Advertising 


Club was considered as the model ad- 
vertising club of the United States. 


HAT the teaching of advertising in 
colleges and universities, which 
has been fostered and standardized by 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Advertising, a section of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, has be- 
come a most practical thing and adver- 
tising is rapidly approaching professional 
dignity through the direct and indirect 
influence of such teaching was demon- 
strated at a conference of the Advertis- 
ing Teachers. The American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, a division 
of the Advertising Club Siouiaaiet: has 
manifested the greatest interest in the 
—— of advertising courses, according 
o Mason Warner, of the Snitzler-War- 
ner Agency, Chicago, appointed by the 
Agency Association to co-operate with 
the teachers. Not only the agencies but 
newspaper men, magazine publishers, ad- 
vertisers and others attending the con- 
vention took a keen interest in the con- 
ference of Advertising Teachers. 


ISS KATHERINE MAHOOL, of 
Jaltimore, was clected women’s 
representative of the executive board of 
the A. A. C. W. in a spirited contest 
with Miss Elizabeth McGuire, of Phila- 
delphia. Sir Charles F. Higham, of Lon- 
don, was the guest of honor at this meet- 


ing and invited the ladies, one. to 
go to London for the A. A. C. W. con- 
vention in 1924. In a brief ae Ak Sir 
Charles said: 

“Advertising is a women’s sphere. In 
ten years you won't have a man copy- 
writer, if you don’t want him. Be as 
successful as you will, but don’t lose 
your feminity. It is a woman’s greatest 
charm. A man may strive for honor and 
fame and the material things of the 


world and yet he has nothing when he 
has won them if he does not win some 
woman’s smile.” 

The woman’s department ratified a 
permanent constitution and by-laws. 





HOLLAND WILL LEAD ASSO- 
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each club when desired to do so, organ- 
ize educational work, membership drives, 
etc., and extend personal services of an 
advisory nature to all members. 

Mr. Mackintosh reported that during 
his one year in office he visited 210 affil- 
iated clubs, 17 not yet affiliated with the 
A. A. C. W., and 40 other business 
clubs, not including scores of colleges 
and high schools, to carry the message 
of modern advertising, nor three talks on 
“How Advertising Helps the Consumer” 
which were broadcasted through radio 
stations at three points in the United 
States and Canada. He estimated his 
total audience as 57,601 and that he trav- 
eled 47,886 miles by train, automobile, 
aeroplane, boat and bus. He said more 
than 500,000 lines of publicity had been 
given organized advertising as one re- 
sult of his tour. 
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The A. A. C. W.’s year, is May 
31, 1922, showed a surplus of funds on 
hand, according to the president’s report, 
amounting approximately to $37,000, an 
increase of over $8,500 over the last re- 
port. The association as a whole enjoyed 
a healthy growth. 

The individual membership increased 
from 23,986 to 25,872. There are now 
255 local clubs in the organization against 
213 last year and 870 sustaining members 
as compared with 814 in 1921. 

Some of the departments of the Na- 
tional Advertising Commission showed 
marked individual growth. For exam- 
ple, the membership of the National As- 
sociation of Newspaper Executives in- 
creased by 61, bringing its present total 
to 247. Five hundred and ninety-five 
banks are now represented in the Finan- 
cial Advertising Association, against 489 
a year ago. 

In the meantime a retail department, 
with 265 members, has been organized, 
and a brand new department grew out of 
the Milwaukee convention—that of the 
industrial advertisers. 

The National Vigilance Committee re- 
ported that its work is rapidly being ex- 
tended into rural districts, especially to 
protect the public against fraudulent in- 
vestment schemes. 

The number of Better Business Bu- 
reaus (local vigilance committees where 
paid secretaries handle the work) was 
increased from 30 to 36, while the an- 
nual budget for the support of the work 
was raised from $400,000 to $500,000. 

It was announced that the University 
of Pennsylvania next year will offer a 
course in which special attention will be 
given deceptive advertising and how to 
avoid it. The newest Better Business 
Bureaus to be formed are in Houston and 
San Antonio, Tex. The committee 
stated that the volume of work handled 
by it during the past months has con- 
stituted a new record. The committee, 
by a resolution, Wednesday, offered the 
full benefits of its services to any indi- 
vidual or business concern that adver- 
tises. 
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By a rising vote of approval the 225 
ad club presidents at the president’s 
dinner Tuesday night signified inclina- 
tion to accept the invitation of Sir 
Charles Higham that the 1924 conven- 
tion be held in London. 

“We in London have for 12 years sent 
one or more delegates to various conven- 
tions of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World,” Sir Charles said. “This 
year we felt we wanted to make it a 
real international association. We thought 
possibly you might come to London.” 

Advertising clubs of England have al- 
ready started to raise an entertainment 
fund of $225,000, Sir Charles said, and 
Lord Northcliffe has declared he would 
back all arrangements to the limit. A 
completed program of arrangements for 
the convention at London will be sub- 
mitted at the convention next year, Sir 
Charles promised. 

An urgent invitation was also extended 
to the president of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World and to the 
various pre sidents to go to London next 
fall and “look things over to see if it 
would be worth while.” 

An invitation to the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World to hold their 
1926 convention in Philadelphia, in con- 
junction with the Sesqui-Centennial Ex- 
hibition, has been extended by Mayor J. 
Hampton Moore of Philadelphia. 

The St. Louis Advertising Club, 
without question, carried off the honors 
for the club activity. Besides fathering 
and conducting the Holland presidential 
campaign, its activities were everywhere, 
in everything and covering every minute 
of the week. It brought along a jazz 
band which was the admiration of Mil- 
waukee. 

Probably running second in demand to 
Sir Charles F. Higham was James 
O’Shaughnessy, executive secretary of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, who didn’t have a minute’s 
peace during the whole week. He seemed 
to be on every departmental program 
for a talk, and did his level best to live 
up to the superhuman demands made on 
him. 








MILWAUKEE KEPT EYE ON BUSINESS, BUT THE 
NIGHTS WERE BRIGHT 








MILWAUKEE, June 14—A _ well- 

nigh perfectly conceived and ex- 
ecuted program of convention arrange- 
ments and entertainment for the moré 
than 3,000 registered delegates has fea- 
tured above all other things meetings 
here this week. It has been perfectly 
amazing the way every detail of the 
plans has been carried out without a 
hitch. 

The meeting will go down in A. A. C. 
W. annals as probably th 
ful in the organization's 
Milwaukee must go the unstinted credit 
of being a perfect convention city. Its 
$1,100,000 Municipal Auditorium with 
seating capacity of 15,000 and side halls 
seating from 1,000 to 1,400 people has 
been more than enough to accommodate 
all needs of the advertisers at their vari- 
ous meetings, and in the evenings it has 
been turned into veritable garden of para- 
dise in providing entertainment for the 
visitors. 

Nothing was left undone to make the 
visitors feel at home and hap py, and yet 
the entertainment has not interfered one 
instant with the paveaniiin programs. 
Everything has been done right and to 
perfection at the right time. 

Seventy-five thousand dollars or more 
were spent in the entertainment of the 
delegates. This sum was raised in one 
week by the Advertising Council of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerc« 

President Mackintosh pointed out that 
this is the first time in the history of the 
association that the entire convention 
could be held under one roof, 1 


€ most success- 
history and to 


and he 
praised the extensive preparations made 
for the reception and entertainment of 
the clubs. 

He declared that the whole world 
might learn something of value from Mil- 
watkee and from the State, pointing out 
that the diversity of industry in the city 


and in agricultural activities in the state 
brought Milwaukee and the whole state 
through the recent depression in better 
condition than the majority of cities and 
states in the land. 

Sir Charles Higham paid tribute to 
Milwaukee, calling it the “playground of 
the Central West,” and asserting that he 
has 


: never seen a “more charming city 
from the point of view of its wonderful 
homes, its magnificent streets, its won- 
derful expanse of water, the charming 
way in which it is laid out, its trees, its 
flowers, its women and its hospitality.” 

Monday night was given over to a gen- 
eral jollification in the main hall of the 
auditorium, the general entertainment 
opening with a pageant, in which 125 


children from the Lucille Stoddart School 
of Dancing portrayed leading figures and 
trademarks of the advertising world. A 
mystery dance followed. Thousands of 
guests in a whirling mass of per 
streamers, which, rocket like, made 
flashes of color across the hall, midst a 
storm of colored confetti, with tooting 
horns, paper hats, balloons, canes and 
clownish paper favors, forgot all about 
dignity and cares. 

Not the least of the fun makers were 
Charles Henry Mackintosh, president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, and Sir Charles Higham, mem- 
ber of the British Parliament and envoy 

f Lord Northcliffe. 

The mystery of the 
person one would draw a partner in 
the cotillion. The auditorium was deco- 
rated with hundreds of American flags, 


pa 


dance 


tor 


lay in the 


and blue globular worlds carrying the 
word “truth,” the association’s watch- 
word. 


A cabaret vaudeville on the Roof Gar- 
den plan was presented to more than 
3,000 delegates, all imbued with the car- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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HARRY GWALTNEY 





Editor & Publisher 


IS NEW PRESIDENT 


OF CLASSIFIED ASSOCIATION 





Sixty Members Attend Third Meeting at Milwaukee—Tribute 
to Late President Boughner, Whose Cup for Best 
Classified Service Goes to Perkins 





By C. L. 
(Special Telegram to 
\ [LW AUKEE, Wis., June 14 — 


Harry Gwaltney, classified advertis- 
ing manager of the Milwaukee Journal, 
was elected president of the Association 
of Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers at its third annual convention 
here, June 12 to 15. Mr. Gwaltney is 
one of the founders of the organization 
and has been one of its most active mem- 
C. W. Nax, of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, for the past two years second 
vice-president, was elected first vice- 
president, and J. 
L. Irvin, of the 
Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Trib- 
une, was elected 
second vice-pres- 
ident. G. N. Gun- 
dersen, of the 
Baltimore News, 
was elected sec- 
retary - treasurer, 
and C. L. Per- 
kins, of the Chi- 
cago Herald and 
Examiner, was 
W. Nax for the third 
time chosen exec- 
utive secretary. 

H. G. Barringer, of the Indianapolis 
News, was re-elected a director. The 
other two vacancies on the board of di- 
rectors were filled by the selection of J. 
H, Butler, of the Houston Chronicle, 
and Leroy Bergland, of the Atlantic City 
Press. 

The cup donated by the late president, 
L. J. Boughner, for the best classified 
advertising accomplishment of the year, 
was awarded to Mr. Perkins by the 60 
members present. 

At the first session, held Monday, Mr. 
Gwaltney opened the convention with a 
fitting tribute to L. J. Boughner, presi- 
dent of the association, whose sudden 
death last week was a sever blow to all 
the members of the organization. He 
eulogized the memory of one whose ac- 
tivities did much toward making the 
classified association the success which 
has crowned its two years of existence. 
Mr. Gwaltney’s sentiments were echoed 
by the members in a silent tribute. 

The morning session was taken up by 
reports of the secretary and treasurer, 
and a general outline by H. C. MacDon- 
ald, of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, of 
methods with which a newspaper meets 
its advertiser. 

The reports given at this session re- 
vealed the fact that at the present time 
the organization had fifty per cent more 
paid members for 
the coming year 
than it had last 
year. The mem- 
bership roll 
showed represen- 
tation by papers 
from almost 
every state in the 
Union and several 
from Canada. 

One of the fea- 
tures of the Mon- 
day session was 
the presentation 
to the  associ- G. 
ation of a gavel 
by W. S. Broker, 
of the Milwaukee Sentinel. This gavel was 
quickly secured, and another advertise- 
ment printed offering some one to work 
of turning the mahogany into a gavel. 
Again the serviceable want ad functioned 
properly by securing an artist of the 
lathe. The finishing and engraving were 
brought about by other want ads. To 
secure the gavel required 28 lines of ad- 
vertising. This was shown on the gavel 
by the 28 carved around it. In addition 
to being engraved with the name of the 
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association, it was symbolic of classified 
by being just one column in width. 

Mr. MacDonald, of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, explained the purpose and 
outline of the program at the first ses- 
sion. The first session consisted of 
round-table discussions and talks. Mr, 
Gwaltney explained how to make the 
transient advertiser buy space. The 
members of the association agreed with 
him in his conclusion that space-selling 
to the transient advertiser is merely a 
matter of creating a desire. The mer- 
chandising of want ads by educating the 
public to a realization of their potency. 
It was the consensus of opinion that by 
far the best method of doing this was 
the use of display advertising in a paper’s 
own columns. 

Mr. Perkins was chairman of the ses- 
sion devoted to the topic of “Making the 
Advertiser Buy Pag ea Newspaper 
Promotion.” W. S. Broker, of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, » was in charge of the 
discussion on “Billboards as a Method 
of Increasing Want Ad Usage.” It de- 
veloped that numerous papers were using 
billboards successfully, not because they 
were more efficient than newspapers, but 
because no paper by using its own col- 
umns alone could entirely cover its pos- 
sible field, 

J. L. Irvin, of the Des Moines Regis- 
ter and Tribune, in the discussion under 
his supervision uncovered the fact that 
some newspapers were able to use direct- 
mail methods of securing want ads at a 
cost as low as fifteen per cent, while 
others found their mail solicitation cost- 
ing 200 per cent. 

Monday’s sessions were completed by 
round tables on the subject of “Making 
Advertisers Through the Use of Pre- 
miums and the Telephone.” These were 
conducted by Mr. Nax and Mr. Bar- 
ringer. 

The Tuesday’s sessions were devoted 
to discussions on ways and means of 
selling more space to the professional 
advertiser, Among the chairmen who 
handled topics on various phases of this 
problem were R. E. Seiler, of the Los 
Angeles Examiner, and H. J. Moehlman, 
of the Baltimore Sun. 

At the Tuesday afternoon session, o 
addition to the regular program, E. 
Swasey, of the New York pe 
urged a sympathetic study’ of the busi- 
ness, personal and home problems of 
Tom, Dick and Harry. 

“Make your salesmen realize that their 
job is not to sell lineage as lineage, but 
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a service which will help them get to a 
firmer and more profitable business 
basis,” Mr. Swasey said. “It is far bet- 
ter to reject advertising which your ex- 
perience teaches you will not be suf- 
ficiently productive, than to take an ad- 
vertiser’s money and lose his confidence.” 

On Wednesday morning the classified 
organization held 
a joint conference 
with the National 
Association of 
Newspaper Ex- 
ecutives. This 
meeting was not 
only novel but 
very interesting 
and _ productive. 
Twelve of the 
classified men 
representing vari- 
ous types and 
Sizes of papers 
were placed in a 
jury box, with 
Mr. Gwaltney 
acting as judge. Members of the 
N. A. N. E., during the entire session, 
fired questions on the subject of classi- 
fied at this jury, which gave answer to 
all of them. 

One of the features of the W ednesday 
afternoon session was the presentation 
by various members of the association 
of exhibits showing their accomplish- 
ments during the past year. These were 
entered in competition for the cup of- 
fered by the late President Boughner to 
the classified manager ‘accomplishing the 
most since the Atlanta convention last 
year. The cup was won by Blank Blank, 
of the Bland Blank. 

The second luncheon of the convention 
was held Wednesday noon at the Hotel 
Maryland, where H. W. Roberts, adver- 
tising manager 
of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, 
spoke on the sub- 
ject, “What I 
Should Do If I 
Were a Classified 
Manager Again.” 

Mr. Roberts 
forcefully em- 
phasized the need 
of greater effort 
in developing 
reader interest. 

Another _ fea- 
Divertoxe. ture of the ses- 
sion was the 
question box 
conducted by F. Tate, of the Toronto 
Star. Questions were placed in this box 
on every conceivable angle of the want 
ad business and answers secured on all 
of them. Another valuable part of the 
program was the reading “every hour on 
the hour” during the entire convention 
of 200-word paragraphs on “Something 
You Can Do.” These brought out many 
useful ideas. 

At noon, Tuesday, a luncheon was held 
at the Hotel Maryland, at which John F. 
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HARRY GWALTNEY 


Takes up the reins of the fast-moving 
Classified Association. He is a Mil- 
waukee Journal man, which means a 
lot, as the A. A. C. W. will testify. 





























Redmond spoke, giving his impressions 
of classified and methods used by news- 
papers. His conclusions were reached by 
his experience in placing ads in the va- 
rious newspapers. He stressed the ne- 
cessity of rendering efficient service and 
showing the advertiser every courtesy 
when he was placing an Advertisement. 

He emphasized the policy of the hu- 
man element in classified advertising. 

“Don’t let your organization become a 
machine lacking that human element 
which makes good-will, or devoid of that 
courtesy which makes boosters and busi- 
ness for your paper,” Mr. Redmond said. 
“Teach your counter clerks, your tele- 
phone ad takers and salesmen to realize 
that most people who use classified col- 
umns are unfamiliar with the way to 
write ads.” 

The Thursday sessions were devoted 
to the subject of Collection Methods, 
Typographing, and Censorship. 





Klamath Falls Record Suspends 


The Klamath Falls (Ore.) Evening 
Record has been suspended by E. J. Mur- 
ray into whose control it has just passed 
by court order. This leaves only one 
daily paper, the Herald, which was pub- 
lished by Murray but recently sold by 
him. Murray expects to continue the 
Record as a weekly. This is the final 
outcome of long litigation following a 
dispute over an option on the Record 
which was obtained by Murray while he 
was publishing the Herald. 





El Paso Herald Did Not Libel 


The libel case of Dr. K. Von Schoech 
against the El Paso (Tex.) Herald was 
disposed of by the Texas Supreme Court 
April 29, following appeals from district 
court and court of civil appeals by the 
plaintiff. In each of these he was denied 
recourse. It was held that Dr. Von 
Schoech had not been libeled by state- 
ments published in the El Paso Herald 
purporting to quote statements that Dr. 
Von Schoech had registered as a Ger- 
man subject. 








Special Sections in American Press 


The Lake Charles (La.) American- 
Press last week issued a special 2-sec- 
tion Deep Water edition of the paper in 
the interest of a $2,700,000 bond issue to 
provide deep water for Calcasieu Parish. 
The Union Sulphur Company is opposed 
to the move and is running a full page 
adv ertisement stating its side twice a 
week in the American-Press. 





Buy Orange (Tex.) Leader 
J. B. Smith and R. D. Richmond, 


Kansas newspaper men, have purchased 
the Orange (Tex.) Daily and Weekly 
Leader. They will continue the “eader 
as a daily and weekly newspaper. Mr. 
Smith is editor and Mr, Richmond 
business manager. 





New Montana Oil Field Paper 


A new newspaper has appeared in the 
heart of the Northern_Montana- South- 
ern Alberta oil fields. This is the Kevin 
(Mont.) Courier, published near the 
Gordon Campbell discovery well. C. M. 
Brinton is publisher. 





Handles Own Foreign Ads 


The long Branch (N. J.) Daily 
Record is now handling its foreign ad- 
vertising direct. It formerly was in- 
cluded in O’Flaherty’s New York subur- 
ban list. 





Special Adds One 


The Julius Mathew Special Agency of 
Boston has been appointed foreign adver- 
tising representative for the Waterbury 
Evening Democrat. 





Daily Magazine Stopped 


The Chicago Herald and Examiner is 
now printing its pictures and special 
features in with the regular paper, be- 
cause of difficulty in getting paper upon 
which to print its daily magazine. 
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I. C. M. A. FINDS NO VIRTUE IN PRICE CUTS 


Indianapolis Convention, With Best Attendance in History, Brings Out Opinion That Reductions and 
Returns Do Not Benefit Circulation—J. J. Lynch New President—Muskoka Lakes in 1923 


NDIANAPOLIS, June 15.—J. J. 

Lynch, assistant business manager of 
the Cleveland Press, was elected presi- 
dent of the International Circulation 
Managers Association for the coming 
year at the meeting here this week. For 
the past year w has been first vice- presi- 
dent of the I. M. A. and his election 
carries on the ” CMA. succession pol- 
icy which has been in effect for many 
years. He has been in charge of circu- 
lation on the Press since 1901. 

M. W. Florer of the Dallas (Tex.) 
News and Journal, was elected first vice- 
president and Robert S. Weir, circula- 


tion manager of the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Journal, was elected second vice-presi- 
dent. New directors are T. V. Arm- 


strong, who is in charge of the organiza- 
tion which handles the Ottawa Citizen 
and Ottawa Journal circulation; Paul 
Sargeant, Baltimore News and Ameri- 
can; Charles 
Chaffee, Aurora 
(ill.) Beacon- 
News, and Roy 
Hatton, Detroit 
Free Press. 
Muskok 

Lakes, Ont., has 
been selected as 
the next meeting 
place in the sum- 
mer of 1923, win- 
ning over a dozen 
American and 

















Canadian cities 

af. Wt: Weoken which had eXx- 

lst Vice-President tended _ invita- 
tions. 


The salary of the 
was increased to $1,0 

When the members or the I. C. M. A. 
assembled Tuesday morning, the roll-call 
showed the largest attendance in the 20 
years’ history of the organization. One 
hundred and seventeen new members 
were added to the roster during the past 
year, bringing the membership close to 
600. The Claypool and Lincoln Hotels 
housed the visitors, the former hotel 
providing the convention hall. ; 

The attendance was so conspicuous in 
numbers that O. D. Isles, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, in his address 
of Welcome, expressed genuine _pleas- 
ure and complimented the invitation and 
program committees on the unusual re- 
sults they had achieved. 

Hilton *U. Brown, general manager of 
the Indianapolis News, B. F. Lawrence 
of the Star and Harold Hall of the 
Times, joined Mr. Isles in welcoming the 
circulation men. 

D. G. B. Rose of Louisville and Sid- 
ney D. Long of the Wichita (Kan.) 
Eagle responded for the association. 

3usiness sessions occupied the entire 
time of the convention, with brief in- 
tervals for meals. Lin- 


ers -treasurer 


President A. G. 
coln was obliged to limit discussions in 
order to complete the program provide d 
by the business committee, which laid 
out as big a day’s work as has ever been 
scheduled for the association. 
Outstanding features were discussions 
of sales price changes and their effect, 
postage costs, express and baggage 
charges on transportation of newspapers, 
and the development of new territory 
through modern delivery facilities. 
Application of radio to the circulation 
of newspapers was presented by Lee A. 
White of the Detroit News, a pioneer 
among broadcasting newspapers. Mr. 
White said that radio, until recently a 
fad, has already become an instrumen- 
tality for education, safety and com- 
merce, a practicable and permanent 
means of human intercourse, subject to 
no boundaries—and subject to no limita- 
tion of expense. He conceded that as at 
present operated and controlled, it is the 
finest little spending game invented in a 


long time. Although now limited by 
mechanical imperfections and lack of 
privacy, radio, Mr. White believes, will 


- 








By FENTON DOWLING 


orrespondent t 
(Special Telegran 


overcome these 


difficulties by invention 
and legislation. 


He likened it to the 
automobile, which due to its simplicity, 
can be utilized without much thought 
of the physics of internal construction 
and is to a large degree, foolproof. 

With changes coming overnight, he 
said, time alone will determine its full 
and definite application to mewspaper 
circulations. 

Express rates were criticized and com- 
parisons presented to show that com- 
panies charge an average of 89 cents per 
hundredweight for merchandise and $1 
per hundredweight for newspapers. On 
the latter, expense of delivery to trains 
is borne by the publishers and no re- 
coveries are made for loss or damage. 
The dollar rate is exorbitant and must 
come down, was the general feeling. 
}aggage rates are irregular, in some sec- 
tions being as high as $1 and in others 
only 30 cents. 

John N. Eisenlord of the Chicago 
American, who read a comprehensive re- 
port to the meeting on the subject of 
transportation rates, was appointed a 
committee of one to present his views and 
those of the convention to the Baggag« 


Masters’ Association meeting at Minne- 
apolis. 

Harry Kloeckner of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer was complimented for his 


presentation of comparative costs to sub- 
stantiate charges of excessive express 
company rates. 
Royal W. Weiler 
(Pa.) Call won 
masterful paper 
new territory. 


of the Allentown 
commendation for his 
on the development of 
Mr. Weiler said in part 
territory. The 
what 


in the 


“Develop 
manager knows 
want than any 
the 
what 


circulation 
the readers 
We must 

, 


ind tel 


new 
more about 


one else shop 
managing e:litor’s 


No one 


nvade territory 


him we know knows the paper's 
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scope of distribution as does the circulation 


manager. Tell the advertising manager. 

“Develop new territory—that of cooperation 
given and cooperation demanded of and 
by the managing editor and the advertising 
manager. The second construction makes refer- 
ence to the circulation manager widening the 
horizon and developing new territory of a 
newspaper's sphere of distribution and service. 
Unless a_ circulation manager has already 
widened his personal horizon and developed his 
official territory he will never be able suc- 
cessfully widen the horizon and develop new 
territory for his newspaper. 

“First of all the very first effort should be 
a good salable newspaper, and the suggestions 
of the circulation manager should go a long 
way in establishing a newspaper that the folks 
in its territory want to read. 

“He must know his territory. By his terri- 
tory I mean established trading territory of a 
community. This varies in each community 
with the accessibility of the city to the distant 
reader. I would strongly suggest that we 
build our circulation from the office doors out- 
ward. Let first find and determine the 
natural home territory of our community—the 
retail trading radius which naturally is larger 
for some cities than for other cities. Train 
schedules, trolley facilities, good roads de- 
termine whether readers can take advantage 
of the daily offerings of local merchants. The 
more closely you cover your local field and 
the field adjacent, by that I mean the small 
towns in your territory, and give them proper 
representation, the more quickly your circula- 
tion will grow, and it is that permanent kind 
of circulation that will largely always remain 
with you. The whole point in the discussion 
not that a paper should refuse to serve 
distant customers but that it should cease to 
after business except in subscription terms 
that will make a subscription profitable with- 
out regard to advertising revenue. Naturally 
if the advertising department can and 
sell remote circulation profitably as 
lelivered circulation then the question 
ing after circulation is answered 
ifirmative. 
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“JACK LYNCH, ONCE 


HAS WARM SPOT FOR NEWSIES 


CLEVELAND CARRIER, 








LYNCH, the 
International 
Association, 


new president of 
Circulation Man- 
was just ten years 
old when he made his first connection 
with the Cleveland Press. That, of 
course, was as a newsboy. [our years 
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agers 
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je J. 


later he was promoted to office boy in 
the circulation department. Fifteen 
years later he had climbed from the 
smallest job in that department to the 
biggest, becoming circulation manager 


in 1901. In 1919 he was made 
business manager in charge of 
tion. 

Thousands of Clevelanders know 
Lynch as “Jack,” including many of 
Cleveland’s best known business men, as 
well as the host of newsboys who carry 
the Press, 

“T can remember when many of Cleve- 
land’s present-day business men were 
carrying the Press for me,” he says. “I 
have the faculty for remembering faces, 
although I sometimes forget names. I 
rarely visit a city without meeting one 
or two of my old newsboys, now suc- 
cessful business men. Some time ago I 
was in Toronto and was stopped by one 
of the city’s leading merchants. I rec- 
ognized him as one of the old newsboys 
of the Press.” 

“Jack” believes in mixing with the 
newsboys and finding out what they are 
thinking about. 

“I’ve learned a lot about the circula- 
tion business from listening to what they 
say,” he explains, and one of his pet hob- 
bies is the big annual picnic for the Press 
newsboys. Lynch personally supervises 
the outing every year, and one of his 
produest claims is that in the 20 years of 
Press picnics, there has never been an 
accident to a boy. He also stages pic- 
ture shows and vaudeville entertainments 
for the boys, always getting the largest 
theatre in town for the show. 

The Press the only organization 
Lynch ever worked for. He grew up 
with it. His hobbies include baseball, 
fishing, golfing—the outdoor life in gen- 
eral—besides Mrs. Lynch and _ their 
eight-year-old son. 


assistant 
circula 


is 


sentatives. Keep them in good frame of mind 
and with a feeling of loyalty toward you and 
the paper Unless the paper carries the local 
news the agent loses interest. Give a live agent 
a live news column and he will invariably 
make a success. Be patient, and a little sym- 
pathetic cooperation will develop a good agent 
even from unseasoned material. Keep the road 
men ever on the alert for prospective agents, 
ind keep a list of such prospects for emergency 
purposes ? 

“Finally therefore determine your territory 
and then work it for all you are worth. Solicit, 


even demand that the 
give you the cooperation 
in developing certain in this territory. 
Work from the office outward and reach every 
point where circulation will be appreciated by 
the local advertisers, who, after all, sup- 
ports the paper. 


yes, editorial department 
desired and needed 


spots 


largely 


“After determining the spot to be developed, 
make certain that delivery can be 
ly and regularly, then get an 
operation you may rely upon, 
home news, treat 
every subscriber in 
the most personal 
way possible, and at 
all times treat that 
small town agent 
and the news corre- 
spondent as if the 
success and  pros- 
perity of the entire 
organization rested 
purely with their 
cooperative spirit 
and loyalty. When 
agents have com- 
plaints or requests 
to make, see that 
they are adjusted or 
met at once. Show 
them that you 
willing to help 
back them to the 

“The closer the 
measure of mutual 
paper that will most 
wants, covering the local territory as well 
as giving the general news, getting the paper 
to them as soon as possible after it is off the 
and go to press on. time—and keep 
after those who are not readers of 
eT 


made 
agent 
give the 


prompt- 
whose 
section 


co- 
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limit 
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Give 
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greater the 
the people a 


nearly meet their 


press 
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your pat 
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President Lincoln 
work of committees 
made plain the great tasks confronting 
members in these reconstruction days. 
No evidence was presented in any dis- 
cussions to substantiate the benefits of 
price reductions. A canvass of members 
brought out the fact that no appreciable 


summed up the 
and officers and 


increases in circulation accrued when 
papers went from three cents back to 
pre-war prices and no gains could be 


successfully traced to the restoration of 
the return privilege. 
R. L. McLean of the Philadelphia Bul- 


letin strongly urged maintenance of busi- 


ness-like methods in circulating news- 
papers. 

> D. O’Rourke of the Dayton 
Morning Journal and Evening Herald 


discussed the motor car and motor bus 
situation and pointed out the need for 
caution in adopting incomplete and _ ir- 
regular schedules as a_ substitute for 
regular schedules of railroads and trol- 
ley lines. Parts of his paper were: 

“Should the electric lines be elimi- 
nated it would work much greater hard- 
ship on morning papers than on evening 
issues, because most auto line schedules 
are arranged to reach your town early 
and do not leave in time to reach your 
destination points in the early morning. 
By afternoon the schedule is fairly regu- 
lar and evening newspaper bundles can 
be carried as well as passengers. 

“But what will happen as soon as the 
paved roads are worn out. I am told 
that the road between Akron and Cleve- 
land is almost impassable on account of 
this autobus and truck travel and that 
property owners are fighting hard to 
keep from repaving because of the added 
taxes and because the first pavement is 
not yet paid for. I am also informed that 
the Northern Ohio Traction & Light 
Company, which parallels the above- 
mentioned road, is now in the hands of a 
receiver because of this autobus and 


the 
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truck competition. What will happen if 
this road discontinues services and the 
road is too bad for auto travel? 

“California property owners through- 
out the state are facing this question and 
are beginning to put all auto freight 
trucks and passenger busses on the same 
footing as electric lines by assessing them 
for road-paving, licensing them in each 
town through which they pass and bond- 
ing them high enough to cover every pos- 
sible indemnity from accidents.” _ 

A paper prepared by James Sullivan of 
the New York Daily News covered the 
delivery of independent organizations as 
contrasted with joint delivery of morn- 
ing newspapers as now conducted. This 
subject was especially interesting in view 
of the contemplated withdrawal of the 
New York Morning and Sunday Ameri- 
can from the joint delivery system with- 
in the next few months. ae 

Mr. Sullivan’s paper included infor- 
mation on the independent delivery of 
the News, a complete report of which 
was printed in Eprror & PUBLISHER 
several months ago. Development of the 
plan was outlined by him as follows: 

“Prior to the time of making an independent 
delivery, the News, in common with all other 
New York morning papers, had been dis- 
tributed by the American News Company and a 
dozen smaller wholesalers and distributors. 

“The distributing companies stood as middle- 
men between publishers and the newsdealers, 
buying their papers at a wholesale rate and 
selling them again at a profit of 25 cents per 
hundred copies. In addition to this, these com- 
panies also charged an additional service fee to 
each newsdealer, ranging from 25 cents to $5 
per week according to the number of copies 
the dealer drew. 

“In may districts the service was very poor; 
papers were dropped off at subway stations, 
corners and other points. Many dealers had to 
come blocks to get them. No regular delivery 
schedule was maintained; dealers just had to 
wait until papers reached dumping points at 
any old hour. If one paper cleared late, all 
other papers had to suffer a delay on that ac- 
count, The news companies confined their 
distribution to the beaten path, and many 
districts were not served because the news com- 
panies found distribution to such districts in- 
convenient and unprofitable. fl 

“This resulted in an additional complication 
because some hundred or more parasites, known 
as sub-distributors, relayed papers from news 
companies’ dumping points to dealers in dis- 
tricts that the news companies did uot cover. 
These parasites did not buy and sell papers 
on commission, but bought their papers from the 
news companies at the same rate charged the 
dealers, and their income was derived from a 
service fee fixed by themselves. 

“Increased eirculation meant nothing to them. 
Their plan was to do as little work as possible 
and reap the largest profit. Their fee was 
just the same whether dealers increased or de- 
creased their orders, so naturally a decrease in 
order was looked upon with more favor be- 
cause it meant less labor for the same amount 
of money. 

All conditions under which delivery was 
made were unsatisfactory. So, in the fall of 
1921, it was definitely determined that. the 
News would make its own independent delivery 
direct to the premises of every city newsdealer, 
eliminating service fees, sub-dealer parasites 
and other unsatisfactory conditions. 

“On December 31, 1921, the News launched 
its own delivery system. Routes were planned 
months in advance, lists made, men _ hired, 
vehicles bought, and when all was ready sixty- 
nine routemen, forty-two wagons and eighteen 
trucks started over strange and devious ways 
to supply 5,500 newsdealers in all sections of 
the five boroughs of New York City with the 
News direct at their places of )usiness. 

“The first few days were rather troublesome. 
Routemen dropped off bundles at wrong places 
and dealers complained. The staff worked 
twenty-four hours a day to rectify the situation. 
Soon the organization began to work smoothly 
and there was an immediate gain in circulation. 

“Before the start of our independent delivery 
the net paid daily circulation of the News was 
429,600. At the present time, five months after 
launching our independent delivery, the net 
paid daily circulation is more than 538,000, 
and still climbing. We now deal with 6,400 
newsdealers direct. Changes in orders are 
made up to the time of shipping. Collections 
are made at the end of each week. 

“Whenever a big story or special feature 
breaks, sales can be stimulated because we are 
always in direct contact with newsdealers. The 
dealers are so well satisfied with the superior 
service that other New York publishers are 
now considering independent delivery. 

“Although this new venture necessitated a 
large investment, and was frowned upon from 
the outside as a dangerous experiment, the suc- 
cess of the venture has already more than 
justified the expense and effort involved. 

“A city of more than six million people, 
scattered over a vast area, now get efficient 
delivery service from the News. We will not 
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be satisfied until we can go further and estab- 
lish a real home delivery for the readers of the 
fastest growing newspaper in the history of 
journalism, 


James McKernan, of the New York 
World, outlined the deliveries of the 
present day and pointed to the pitfalls 
confronting those who might depart from 
established customs. Mr. McKernan 
also presented an analysis of circulation 
hgures, showing how some of the big in- 
creases were achieved by predated issues 
as well as by morning papers of a non- 
news character, which could be sold all 
day, against both morning and evening 
issues of regular newspapers. 

Ladies who came with members were 
entertained in handsome manner by local 
newspaper men and their wives and 
daughters at luncheons, theatre parties 
and auto rides. 

It was reported that no complaints or 
protests against the A. B. C. were filed 
during the year, thus showing a ten- 
dency toward co-operation between news- 
paper members and the A. B. C. organi- 
zation, 


CHAFFEE NAMED PRESIDENT 





Three-I Circulation Men Change Name 
to Central States Association 
(By Telegraph to Evtror & PusBLisHer) 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 14.—Charles Chaf- 
fee, of the Aurora (Ill.) Beacon-News, 
was elected pres- 
ident of the 
Three-I Circula- 
tion Managers’ 
Association at the 
close of their 
semi-annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel 
Lincoln, Monday. 
The delegates 
voted to change 
the name of the 
organization from 
the Three-I As- 
sociation to the 
Central States 
Circulation Man- 
agers’ Associa- 
tion, due to the 
admission of 
Wisconsin and Kentucky circulation man- 
agers to membership. 

Other officers elected yesterday were: 
W. H. Coonradt, Decatur (Ill.) Review, 
vice-president, and George Galloway, 
‘Rockford (Ill.) Register-Gazette, re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

E, Stodghill, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, was elected a director. 

The next meeting will be held in Chi- 

cago, October 17. 





CuarLes CHAFFEE 





Shuman Off for Canada 


Al Shuman, advertising manager and 
treasurer of the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram, who has just been re- 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Newspaper Executives, left 
for Canada on the close of the conven- 
tion for a _ sixty-day vacation. Mr. 
Shuman was recently operated upon for 
appendicitis, yet he acted as chairman 
of the Texas “On-To-Milwaukee” com- 
mittee and organized a party of 112 dele- 
gates to the A. A. C. W. convention. 
They came north on a special train. 
Mrs. Shuman will make the Canadian 
trip with her husband. They have not 
yet decided on their itinerary. 


Newsprint Mill for California 


The first plant for making paper on a 
large scale on the Pacific Coast south of 
Oregon will be built in the near future 
on the Los Angeles (Cal.) waterfront. 
British capital has been interested in the 
project, which will cost $10,000,000. 
Wood for the factory will be brought 
on rafts, convoyed by tugs, from Ore- 
gon. 





Celebrates 50th Anniversary 


The Passaic (N. J.) Daily Herald 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary June 1 
with a special “50th Anniversary Num- 
ber and Industrial Review” of 48 pages. 
Beginning as a weekly in 1872, the Her 
ald in 1891 became a daily. 


BIG CITY GROUP FORMS 
FEATURE SERVICE 


North American Newspaper Alliance 
Will Elect Officers June 23— 
Will Procure and Produce 


Features 








A co-operative organization of news- 
papers for the purchase of unusual topi- 
cal and fiction features for its members 
is the announced purpose of the North 
American Newspaper Alliance. Major 
Loring Pickering, of the San Francisco 
Bulletin, is largely responsible for the 
new organization and has devoted the 
greater part of the last six months to 
perfecting plans for the new service. 

Major Pickering announced this week 
that the alliance had been so far per- 
fected that a general meeting for the 
election of officers would be held in New 
York June 23. 

Ralph Pulitzer, of the New York 
World, is chairman and Major Picker- 
ing has been acting as secretary. 

Permanent officers will be elected at 
the general meeting and a manager will 
probably be selected at the same time. 

Membership is restricted to one news- 
paper in a territory. Cost of operation 
will be divided among the membership 
and will be based upon circulation. : 

The North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance was recently incorporated under the 
Laws of New York. Its membership in- 
cludes some of the strongest newspapers 
in the United States and Canada, with a 
combined circulation of some 7,000,000. 

The purpose of the Alliance is to pro- 
cure only features of the highest grade 
and to employ talent capable of produc- 
ing features of that grade. The organi- 
zation had its inception in a series of 
meetings held in New York during the 
week of the Associated Press and 
A. N. P. A. meetings, when a commit- 
tee was authorized to work out the de- 
tails, 

The board of directors named in the 
articles of incorporation perhaps give 
the best index of the character of the Al- 
liance. It is composed of fifteen mem- 
bers, as follows, due regard having been 
paid to the question of geographical dis- 
tribution. 

Ralph Pulitzer, New York World; 
Paul Patterson, Baltimore Sun; George 
E. Miller, Detroit News; Ralph E. 
Stout, Kansas City Star; Arthur Krock, 
Louisville Times; Clark Howell, Jr., At- 
lanta Constitution; Daniel D. Moore, 
New Orleans Times-Picayune; Loring 
Pickering, San _ Francisco Bulletin ; 
Harry Chandler, s Angeles Times; 
Edgar B. Piper, Portland Oregonian; E. 
Lansing Ray, St. Louis Globe-Democrat ; 
Hilton U. Brown, Indianapolis News; 
E. A. Grozier, Boston Post; Victor F. 
Lawson, Chicago Daily News; Joseph E. 
Atkinson, Toronto (Ont.) Star. 

The member. papers announced 
Wednesday were: 

Chicago Daily News, Los Angeles Times, 
San Francisco Bulletin, Washington Star, At- 
lanta Constitution, Indianapolis News, Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, Baltimore Sun, Detroit News, Kan- 
sas City Star, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, New 
York World, Cincinnati Times-Star, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Portland Oregonian, Savannah 
News, Minneapolis Tribune, Jersey Journal, 
Pittsburgh Dispatch, Seattle Times, Charles- 
ten (S. C.) ost, Denver Post, El Paso 
Herald, San Antonio Express, Dallas News. 
Houston Chronicle, Sioux City Tribune, Spo- 
kane Spokesman-Review, Omaha World-Herald 
The klahoman (Okla. City), Richmon 
News-Leader, Salt Lake City Telegram, Lin- 
coln State Journal, Buffalo News, Bridgeport 
Post, Waterbury Republican, Duluth Herald, 
Memphis News-Scimitar, Phoenix (Ariz.) Ga- 
vette, Syracuse Post Dispatch, Rochester 
Times-Union, Virginia Pilot, Calgary Herald, 
Edmonton Journal, Montreal Star, Toronto 
Star, Vancouver Province, Victoria Colonist, 
Winnipeg Tribune. 





A Human Interest Page 


A novel feature has been introduced 
into the Philadelphia Evening Public 
Ledger. Each day a page is devoted to 
one big current news feature. The story 
is written in the general style of a Sun- 
day feature story and is liberally illus- 
trated. A news feature that fully de- 
velops in a day or two does not lend 
itself so readily to treatment on this page, 
but human-interest stories of national in- 


terest are “breaking” constantly but fre- 
quently a week or ten days pass before 
the story has fully developed. The aver- 
age reader picks up these stories in a 
very fragmentary manner in the ordinary 
news columns. What the Evening 
Ledger is doing is gathering together all 
the ends and working them into a com- 
plete and well-rounded story that com- 
bines timely news interest with human 
interest. Some of the features thus far 
used have been largely of local interest 
but most of them have dealt with stories 
of nation-wide interest. David E. Smiley, 
editor-in-chief of The Evening Ledger, 
reports that the new feature has brought 
many favorable comments. 


Papers Overcome Trolley Strike 


Newspapers in Western Michigan 
have been forced to use trucks and au- 
tomobiles last week because of the tie- 
up of interurbans on the Grand Rapids, 
Grand Haven and Muskegon Interurban 
Railway lines following the walk-out of 
employes. Grand Rapids, Grand Haven 
and Muskegon were cities directly ef- 
fected. The Grand Rapids Herald 
operated a truck to Muskegon, where it 
made train connection to the north and 
served the towns along the line. The 
Muskegon Chronicle used automobiles 
and also aided the postal officials in car- 
rying mail between the towns at the 
same time. The largest outgoing and 
incoming mail arrived by interurban 
previous to the strike. 





Russian General a Serbian Newsboy 


General Nickolas Selivanoff, one time 
Russian millionare and Governor of Orel 
Province near Moscow, is now 60 years 
old, impoverished and a newsboy in Bel- 
grade, Serbia, where he tramps from 
hotel to hotel selling American, French, 
German or Serbian newspapers to the 
transients of the hotels by which he 
makes the few dinars a day which now 
support him. 





Convicts Ogden Newsdealer 


Ed. Munsey, an Ogden (Utah) news- 
paper and magazine dealer was fined 
$50 in the City court last week for the 
theft of a newspaper from an apart- 
ment house doorstep. He was convicted 
upon testimony of Leroy Ernstrom, car- 
rier for the Ogden Standard-Examiner, 
who testified that he saw Munse 
the paper. Munsey was fined $2 
before for a similar offense. 


take 
once 





T. R. Photos for Editors 


The American Defense Society of New 
York proposes to present every member 
of the National Editorial Association a 
portrait of the late Theodore Roosevelt, 
the only condition being that the recip- 
ient have it framed and kept hung in his 
office. Blanks for forwarding requests 
for the picture will be sent out by the 
executive secretary of the N. E. A. 


Paper to Start in Mexico 


Governor Juan I. Lugo of Lower 
California, Mexico, will soon begin the 
publication of a newspaper, La Prensa, 
at Mexicali, his northern capital. It 
will be printed in the Spanish language. 
The printing plant has already been pur- 
chased and publication will be com- 
menced about July 1. 








Paper Takes 130 Children to Circus 


The Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, 
June 6, through co-operation with 
Sparks Circus, was the host to 130 boys 
and girls from the Home for Destitute 
Children and from St. Joseph’s Or- 
phanage in this city. 


Special “Add ‘Twe 
The E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency, New York, has been appointed 


representatives of the Coffeyville (Kan.) 
Journal and the Denison (Tex.) Herald. 





Toronto Labor Paper Suspends 


The Industrial Banner, official organ 
of the Toronto (Ont.) Trades and Labor 
Council, has been put in the hands of a 
receiver. 
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IMPORTANT POINTS ON THE LAW OF THE PRESS 


Trial of Criminal Actions in Newspapers Already Restricted, but Legal Authorities See Need for 
Further Bars in Many States to Prevent Interference With Courts 


N the celebrated Frank case in Georgia 
the newspapers outside of the State, and 
particularly New York City newspapers, 
carried on such a venomous fight in be- 
half of Frank and against the prosecut- 
ing authorities of Georgia, continuing 
even after his conviction had been sus- 
tained by the State Appellate Court and 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, that a Georgia mob was aroused 
to show resentment against the interfer- 
ence of the outside press by taking Frank 
from his place of confinement and putting 
him to a horrible death.” 

Because of the well-known sensational 
and unlawful interference of the news- 
papers in cases that are pending in court, 
there are diminished, and in many cases 
entirely taken away, the constitutional 
guaranties that no person shall be de- 
prived of his life, liberty or property ex- 
cept by due process of law. This is so 
because often the very functions of the 
courts and of the jury are paralyzed or 
perverted by reason of the unrestrained, 
unscrupulous and distorted proceedings 
of this system of trial by newspapers. 


TrIAL By NEWSPAPERS ALREADY 
RESTRICTED 


Even without further legislation there 
already exist many lawful restrictions 
upon trial by newspapers, and these have 
been enforced as provisions promotive 
of public morals and in aid of the proper 
administration of justice. The courts 
have certain common-law rights of pun- 
ishment by contempt for commenting on 
civil or criminal cases while pending in 
court.” 

In this country we have a common-law 
power of courts to punish for contempt 
and we also have statutes making it con- 
tempt of court to comment on proceed- 
ings pending in court. A Minnesota stat- 
ute makes a criminal contempt of court 
“the publication of a false or grossly in- 
accurate report of its proceedings,” ” 

There have been many instances, in- 
cluding some in Minnesota, where the 
daily papers have published, with many 
partisan comments, pictures of documents 
and other evidence which had been of- 
fered and rejected by the court ina pend- 
ing trial. Even if in theory the juror’s 
duty, or his oath, would prevent him 
from seeing such matter while the case 
is pending, in fact, it gets to him by 
some method either ‘directly or indirectly. 
Even if the jury is kept together during 
the entire trial and locked up over night 
and during its final deliberations, the at- 
mosphere of prejudice from the outside 
percolates into the jury box and into the 
jury room as effectively as does knowl- 
edge of the changes in the weather or of 
day and night. Nor is it without effect 
upon the judges themselves, however im- 
partial or independent they may be. Any 
publication relating to a cause pending in 
court tending to prejudice the public as 
to its merits, and to corrupt or embarrass 
the administration of justice, or reflecting 
on the tribunal or its proceedings, or on 
the parties or jurors, witnesses or coun- 


sel, may be punished as a contempt.” 
FurtHER RESTRICTIONS ON TRIAL 


Newspapers NEEDED 


BY 


In order to prevent the abuses of trial 
by newspapers, further legislation should 
be enacted, not only to the end that the 
existing powers of the courts in this re- 

gard may be extended, but also by statu- 
tory enactment to emphasize the duty of 
the courts and of public prosecutors to 
protect the administration of justice in 
this regard. Courts hesitate too much to 
exercise the hem ey powers which 
they already have in this respect. Tudges 
are too prone to fear that their initiation 
of proceedings for contempt or other 
prosecution against improper newspaper 
interference with the courts might be 
considered as steps tor the defense of 
their own personal dignity or position. 
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Judges overlook too much their duty, not 
only to protect their own court func- 
tions, but also to insure fairness to liti- 

gants and to safeguard the entire system 
of the administration of justice, of which 
they are only a part. 

In Minnesota and other States the 
abuse of trial by newspapers has gone to 
the extent of interference with the duties 
of the grand jury. In some cases the 
witnesses who are to be or who have been 
called before a grand jury, and even the 
grand jurors themselves, are interviewed 
in regard to cases before the grand jury. 
Such interviews, or what purport to be, 
are sometimes published from day to day 
as the investigation proceeds, together 
with comments and suggestions entirely 
extraneous to any proceedings in the 
grand jury room or which could come 
before the grand jury. The law contem- 
plates that the proceedings of the grand 
jury shall be kept secret and that even 
the names of witnesses shall not be dis- 
closed unless and until returned upon an 


indictment. Such publications are clearly 
offensive and constitute contempt of 
court. 


Even more so the practice recently in- 
dulged in by certain Los Angeles papers 
in the first of the famous Burch murder 
trials. With the connivance of certain 
lawyers these newspapers sent reporters 
to spy upon the jurors after they had 
been locked in their rooms to reach a 
verdict. During their several days’ de- 
liberations many of the innermost secrets 
of the jury room were obtained and re- 
ported, including the arguments, con- 
versations and gestures by the jury mem- 
bers in their deliberations, and even state- 
ments, or surmises from what was seen 
or overheard, as to how this or that juror 
stood and as to what were the results of 
the successive votes. 

These practices could not be continued 
if either the lawyers or the newspapers 
observed either their legal or ethical du- 
ties to the courts and to the public.” 

This question of the abuse of trial bv 
newspapers came before the New York 
Constitutional Convention of 1915 and ex- 
President William H. Taft (now Chief 
Justice of the United States) recom- 
mended a provision by which might be 
abolished this “unmitigated evil,” saying, 
“The greatest evil and the most vicious 
one in this State is that of trial by news- 
papers.” 

He further stated: 

“T don’t see anything that can mitigate 
this evil of trial by newspapers. I don't 
see why in making this new Constitution 
you cannot do something to protect the 
administration of justice, even if it should 
involve a-modification of the freedom of 
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the: press and permit the legislature to 
pass reasonable laws along the lines that 
| have suggested.” 

He said that he would retain the neces- 
sity of unanimous vote by juries even if 
it were only 
“to protect the defendant against one of 
the greatest evils,—perhaps the most vi- 
cious one arising in connection with crim- 
inal cases,—trial by mewspapers. In 

many instances the defendant is con- 
victed in newspapers ahead of time, and 
the judge has the greatest difficulty in 
handling the case because of the atmos- 
phere by which it has been surrounded 
through such newspaper publications. I 
think there should be the requirement of 
a unanimous verdict to offset this.”™ 

Judge Lamm, former Chief Justice of 
the Missouri Supreme Court, in an ad- 
dress before the School of Journalism at 
Columbia, Missouri, about the same time, 
said that he wished to warn the budding 
editors and molders of public opinion 
against the hasty and ill-advised criticism 
of the courts and their decisions. He 
urged that criticism of court decisions 
should be given only together with a fair 
synopsis and that any uncoundness should 
be pointed out, saying: 

“If the point is obtuse you can let it 
alone or inform yourself by investigation. 
If the court is enforcing a statute and 
you do not like it, your grievance is 
against the statute and law makers and 
not against the court, and you should 
say so. The excuse of necessary haste, 
or of striking while the iron is hot can 
never be allowed for a misstatement 
or slovenly statement.”” 


News Service—TuHe AssociaTep Press 


The business of gathering and fur- 
nishing news, through organizations for 
that purpose has become vastly de- 
veloped. At the same time many ques- 
tions of law as to the respective rights 
of the parties concerned have arisen. 
These news services cover not only news 
furnished by correspondents, syndicated 
or otherwise, but also news by telegraph, 
and now is added news by radio service. 
Included also is the business of fur- 
nishing pictorial service, ranging all the 
way from the comic strip and the il 
lustrated special features to the copy- 
righted photographs reproducing to read- 
ers the scenes of current events. 

Any specially prepared matter, whether 
it he a written discussion of events or 
of opinion or photographs. is open to 
protection by copyright. Theoretically 
the same protection can be given to anv 
particular write-up of the news, but such 
protection to items of news is not gen- 
erally feasible. The news must be served 





newspapers. 


medium of public expression. 





THE PRESS OF JAPAN 


To understand any country you must first know something about its 
Real freedom is so interlocked with the rights of the press 
to chronicle current events that it is impossible to understand the ideals 
and purposes of a people without first understanding its most important 
That is why we know that you are going to 
read with interest an article by K. Sugimura, of the Asahi Shimbun, in 
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instantly and the custom is to 


bulletin 
the news items to the public before pub- 
lication, Independent of the verbiage 
in which the news is transmitted there 
is the item of news itself which may 
have been gathered by a news service 
organization at great expense for the 
purpose of transmission to its patrons 
It has been held that, while an item 


of news as such is not subject to copy- 
right, still there is a certain property 
right in news which survives even the 
publication thereof and that that prop 
erty right cannot be infringed. The ex- 
tent of the property right retained by 
the news gatherer depends upon the cir 
cumstances of the case. 

The most notable of such news-gather- 
ing organizations is the Associated Press 
which for many years has been organized 
under the Club Organization Act of 
New York, for the purpose of furnish- 
ing news to its members. Membership 
is by application, passed upon by its 
board of directors. Some members under 
priority rights have the privilege of ex- 
pressing their consent or objection to the 
admission of new members for service 
within a certain radius of their own cir- 
culation center. While such consent or 
objection is not necessarily followed by 
the governing board, it generally has 
great influence in the decisions made as 
to admission of new members. Many 
attempts have been made to force upon 
the Associated Press the admission of 
members against the action of its govern- 
ing board to the contrary. The rule of 
law on this point seems to have been 
that which was stated in 1901 in a Mis- 
souri case“ that the organization of the 
Associated Press and tts business did not 
create a monopoly and that its news re- 
ports are private property and that its 
right to contract with reference to them 
cannot be interefered with, and further 
that as its by-laws authorize admission 
of new members only by vote of its 
board of directors, outside parties catnot 
be admitted without the sanction of such 
board. 

About four years ago the International 
News Service, competing with the As- 
sociated Press, adopted the practice of 
copying news from bulletin boards and 
from earlier editions of newspapers who 
are members of the Associated Press, and 
selling it, either bodily or after re-writing 
it, to their own customers. In a suit by 
the Associated Press an injunction was 
granted prohibiting the taking or using 
of such Associated Press news either bod- 
ily or in substance from bulletins issued 
by it or any of its members or from any 
of its members’ newspapers, “until the 
commercial value of the news to the com- 
plainant and all of its members has passed 
away.” On appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court the decision was affirmed, 
on the ground that the practices com- 
plained of constituted unfair competition.” 

Supscription Lists A Capitat ASsET 

The question of what disbursements are 
or are not properly chargeable to capital 
investment, is a vital one in all branches 
of business. This is important, not only 
in making up financial statements, but also 
in connection with income taxes. In manv 
cases large amounts of income taxes have 
been unnecessarily paid because capital in- 
vestments have not been properly com- 


puted. In the case of a newspaper one 
of its greatest assets is often its subscrip 
tion list: but this is an asset which has 
been built up through immense expendi- 
tures, or such proper prenortion of them 
as can he separated as the actual cost or 
value given to this asset should be com- 
put ted as capital investment. And such is 
the recent ruling of the United States 
Treasury Department. 


OtHer Lecat AND Ernicatr 


THE Press 
In a discussion of the law of the press 
comments on ethical problems involved 
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are not entirely obiter dicta. While any 
act which is immoral or illegal cannot be 
ethical, nevertheless there may be many 
acts, neither immoral nor illegal, which 
are grossly unethical. This is just as 
true of the business of publishing or of 
the profession of journalism as of any 
other business or profession. Besides 
acts which are in contravention of the 
law or of morality, in respect of which 
the decisions already cited on the law ap- 
ply, there are many other instances where 
the rule of law has strengthened the eth- 
ical rule.» As to some of these briefly. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—WHo Are “Patp” Sus- 
SCRIBERS ¢ 

Bitter complaint is often made of pub- 
lishers because of attempts to enforce 
payment from those to whom their pub- 
lications are sent. There has been preva- 
lent a sort of tradition in regard to the 
rule of law in this respect, and the rights 
of the publishers and the liability of the 


Editor 


& Publisher 


so-called subscriber have been much ex- 
aggerated. As a matter of fact the ques- 
tion, from a legal viewpoint, involves only 
a very ordinary principle of law, that of 
express or implied contract. If there is 
an express contract for the subscription 
then that governs. As to whether by re 
ceiving the publication without protest 
there has arisen an implied contract to 
pay for the same, depends upon all the 
circumstances in the case. The liability 
is determined by the ordinary rules of 
contracts.” 

It is often important to determine what 
is or is not a “paid” subscription under 
advertising contracts and also under the 
postal laws. The value of advertising is 
considered to be based on “paid” circula- 
tion. Numbers given away or forced 
upon the subscriber are not considered a 
vaiuable medium to the advertiser. Many 
advertising contracts fix a price on the 
basis of “paid” circulation and during the 
year payments are made on the estimate 
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or guaranty of the publisher with a pro- 
vision for proportionate rebate if at the 
end of the year the circulation is less than 
that which is guaranteed and made the 
basis of the price. Also the postal laws 
allow the privilege of second-class matter 
only for issues that are sent to bona fide 
“paid” subscribers, 

In the case of the advertising contracts 
referred to, it has been held that “paid” 
subscribers are only those who at the end 
of the year in question have paid for 
that year and do not include subscribers 
whose names are on the books but whose 
subscriptions have not been paid.” 

The government postal regulations for 
the determining of second class matter 
and as to the sworn returns concerning 
subscribers provide that subscribers who 
are delinquent in the payment of their 
subscription for over one year shall not 
be included as “paid”; and that where 
any rebate or other consideration in con- 
nection with subscriptions is given by the 


publisher so that the net amount actually 
received by the publisher is less than one- 
half of the advertised subscription rate, 
then such subscriptions shall not be con- 
sidered as “paid.” 
AGREEMENTS FOR SUPPRESSING COMMENT 
It is not only unethical, but it is un- 
lawful, for a publisher to accept a con- 
sideration for refraining from publishing 
comments on individuals or companies, 
irrespective of the question of the char- 
acter of the comments intended to be sup- 
pressed. Any such contract is invalid as 
contrary to public policy on the ground 
that agreements for consideration by a 
newspaper to sell its right of free and 
unrestricted comment are reprehensible in 
the highest degree.” 





reference notes, will be concluded next 
week 














IMPORTANT REFERENCES 


ON LAW OF 


THE PRESS 








*Editor’s Note:—Mr. Brown, of the law 
firm of Brown & Guesmer, Minneapolis, Minn., 
has had extensive experience in newspaper law 
and in newspaper management; having been 
Genera! Counsel for the Minneapolis Tribune 
and one of its representing members in the 
Associated Press for over 27 years, Vice 
President of the Tribune Company for over 
24 years, and its President and Executive 
Manager, baving in charge the conduct of 
all its departments for about 3 years. 


1 Va, Law Reg. n. s., 384; 20 Va. Law. 


Reg. 209. 

Rex vs. Parke, 2 K. B. 432; Rex vs. Davies 
(1906) cited in 56 Law J. 47; 65 Justice of 
the Peace 18. 

In some English cases it has been held an 
indictable offense to comment on proceedings 
sub judice. In 1901 an editor and reporter 
of a London paper were convicted by indict- 
ment for unlawfully attempting to pervert the 
courts of justice and to prejudice a fair trial 
in criminal cases—65 Justice of the Peace, 
753. In 1902 in the case of Rex vs. Ken- 


worthy, defendant was convicted for breach 
of a rule of law that had been laid down in 
many cases,—that it is a misdemeanor for 
newspapers or individuals to publish comments 
on civil or criminal matters which are sub 
judice, citing the case of Rex vs. Tibbits, $5 
L. T. Rep. 521, 1 K. B, 77, and the case of 
Rex ws. Jolliffe, decided in 1891, In these 
cases during a criminal trial the defendants 


had published several things concerning the 
accused which were not legal evidence and 
calculated to bias the minds of the jury. In 
the latter case Chief Justice Kenyon said: 

“It is the pride of the Constitution of this 
Country that all cases should be decided by 
jurors who are chosen in a manner which ex- 
cludes all possibility of bias and by ballot in 
order to prevent any possibility of their being 
tampered with. But if an individual can break 
down any of those safeguards which the Con- 
stitution has so wisely and so cautiously erected 
by poisoning the minds of the jury at a time 
when they are called upon to decide he will 
stab the administration of justice in its most 
vital parts.” See 113 Law Times, 318. 

*3Section 8582 Gen. Stat. Minn. 1913. This 
Statute confines the offense to publication of 
“false or grossly inaccurate’ reports, etc. This 
limits the generally reserved right for a pub- 
lisher to publish court proceedings; but the 
Statute does not negative the common-law right 
of the court to punish interference with the 
administration of justice by publishing com 
ments or evidence extraneous to record of 
official proceedings. 

Percival vs. State, 45 Neb. 741; 50 Amer. 
State Rep. Anno. 568; State vs. Frew, 24 W. 
Va. 416; 50 Amer, State Reports, Anno. 568; 
also In re Providence Journal Co., 28 R. I. 
489; 3 Ill. Law Rev. 39. Ex parte Nelson, 
251 Mo. 63; 47 Amer. Law Rev. 918; State 
vs. Shepard, 177 Mo. 205 

The editor of the Boston Traveler was con- 
victed of contempt for commenting editorially 
ma manslaughter case and the Supreme Court 


refused to intervene. See Amer. Law Rev 
118 

In a later case the Mass. Supreme Court 
said: 


“It is the inevitable perversion of the proper 
administration of justice to attempt to influence 
the judge or jury, in the administration of a 
case pending before them, by statements out- 
side the court room and not in the presence 
of the parties, which may be false and even 
if they are true and in our law not admissible 
as evidence.” Per Field, C. J., Telegram 
Newspaper Co. vs. Commonwealth, 172 Mass. 
294, 300. 

Another noted instance of attempted trial by 
newspaper was the case of Nan Paterson in 


1905, New York, when a daily paper had the 
wives of the jurors interviewed. The reporters 
discussed the case and got the opinions of the 
wives as to the guilt or innocence of the 
accused. 17 Green Bag, p. 225. 

In the case of McDougal, Atty. Gen. vs. 
Sheridan, et al, the Supreme Court of Idaho 
on Oct. 8, 1913, 23 Idaho 191, included in the 
classifications of publications which constitute 
contempt of court the following: 

“First, those in which it is claimed that the 
object of the publication was to affect the de- 
cision of a pending cause; second, those which 
have for their apparent purpose bringing of 
courts, judges or other officers constituting an 
essential part thereof into discredit.” See 
comments on these cases in 50 Am. St. Rep. 
574, and 6 Lawyer and Banker (1913), p. 73. 
\lso 1 Georgetown Law Journal, 177. 

The right of the publisher to publish reports 
of judicial proceedings is confined to a fair 
and impartial report and any misstatement 
of proceedings or unjustifiable comments on 
the members of the court even after the trial 
is terminated, subject the publisher to punish- 
ment. See Sweet vs. Post Pub, Co., (Mass.) 
122 N. E, 660; 17 Law Noies, 154; In re Fite, 
75 S. E. (Ga.) 397; 1 Georgetown Law Jour- 
nal, 177. 

\ notable protest against trial by ne wspa- 
pers is presented by William S. Forrest in 
an address reported in 14 Criminal Law Maga- 
zine Reporter, p. 550, in which he says: 

“In cases of arrest after a crime news- 
paper reporters flock to the office of the prose- 
cuting attorney and report his belief as to 
the guilt of the person under arrest and 
rumors of admissions to certain persons. The 
man is indicted and jailed and_ sensational 
articles are published wherein all the hearsay 
is presented and argued. These _ reports, 
whether from disinterested witnesses or from 
partisan witnesses, have their effect on the 
fairness of the trial afterwards. 

“Then when the jury is impaneled the same 
process is followed and the mischief continues. 
The reports encourage perjurers and _ incite 
fakes. The result is judicial murders as in 
England in the days of Titus Oates and the 
Popish plot, or in Paris during the reign of 
terror or in Massachusetts during the time of 
Cctton Mather and witchcraft 

“A fair and impartial trial is impossible un 
ess the people are in a judicial frame of mind, 
calm, just, attentive and designed only to get 
it the truth.” 

"6 Minn. Law Rev. 427 (May, 1922); Judge 
Hand (N. Y. Fed. Ct.) on Feb. 12, 1915. took 
from the jury the case of Kleist vs. Breiiur 
hon pending in court for alienation of af 
fections, and sent it to the foot of the cal- 
endar for the reason that an interview with 
i¢ plaintiff had been widely featured by the 
morning papers; 28 Harvard Law Review, 605, 
vith comments on the case of Toledo News- 
aper Co, sa ae S. 402; Giol 
Vewspaper Co. vs. Commonwealth, 188 Mass 
149 

The case of Tcledo Newspaper Co. vs. U. S. 
247 U. S. 402, affirmed a conviction of con- 
tempt, because during tne law suit regarding 
sreet car fare ordinance a newspaper pub- 
listed articles expressing in an exaggerated 
nd vociferous manner the duty and power 
cf the court in the premises, as well as of 
he city rights. The court held that this at- 
tempted trial by newspaper, by publications 
pending the trial in court, was punishable be- 
cause (1) its purpose was to cause the court 
to believe that he could only decide one way 
without causing the public to suspect his in- 
tegrity and fairness, and, (2) the publications 
tended to invite such a condition of the pub- 
lic mind as would leave no room for doubt 
that if the court, acting according to its con- 


victions, awarded relief, it would be subject 
to such odium and hatred as to restrain it 
from doing so, and, (3) that the publication 
tended to cause the impression™in the court’s 
mind that a decision except in accordance with 
the paper’s ideas would be disregarded and 
tended to induce the court to shrink from per- 
forming its duties because of the turmoil 
which might ensue, and (4) that the publica- 
tions were of such a character, both because 
of their intemperance and of their general 
tendency, as to produce in the popular mind 
a condition which woula give rise to a pur- 
pose in practice to refitse to réspectMainy ofder 
which the court might render if it conflicted 
with the supposed rights of the city espoused 
by the publication. 

In the case of Patterson vs. Colo. 205 U. S. 
454, a punishment for contempt was upheld 
which had been imposed by the Colorado 
Supreme Court for publishing certain articles 
and a cartoon, which, it was charged, reflected 
upon the motives and conduct of the court 
in cases still pending. The article alleged that 
the conduct of the court was unconstitutional 
and usurping, in aid of a scheme, set out in 
petitioner’s answer, to seat various Republi- 
can candidates, including the Governor and 
two Supreme Court Judges, in place of Demo- 
crats who had beer elected. The U. S. 
Supreme Court, in upholding the conviction, 
said: 

“A publication likely to reach the eyes of 
a jury, declaring a witness in a pending cause 
a perjurer, would be none the less a contempt 
that it was true. It would tend to obstruct 
the administration of justice, because even 
a correct conclusion is not to be reached or 
helped in that way, if our system of trials 
is to be maintained. The theory of our sys- 
tem is that the conclysions to be reached in a 
case will be induced only by evidence and 
argument in open court, and not by any out 
side influence, whether of private talk or public 
print, 

“What is true with reference to a jury is 
true also with reference to a court. Cases 
like the present are more likely to arise, no 
doubt, when there is a jury and the publica- 
tion may affect their judgment. Judges gen- 
erally, perhaps, are less apprehensive that pub- 
lications impugning their own reasoning or 
motives will interfere with their administra- 
tion of the law. But if a court regards, as it 
may, a publication concerning a matter of 
law pending before it, as tending toward such 
an interference, it may punish it as in the 
instance put. When a case is finished, courts 
are subject to the same criticism as other 
people, but the propriety and necessity of pre 
enting interference with the course of jus- 
tice by premature statement, argument or in- 
timidation hardly can be denied. * * * It is 
objected that the judges were sitting in their 
own case. But the grounds upon which con- 
tempts are punished are impersonal. * * *” 
(Per Holmes J., for the majority, ff. 462-463). 

'1 Va. Law Register, n. s. (July, 1915) 226. 

219 Law Notes (London) p. 63. 

Commenting on the subject, the editor of 
Law Notes states editorially that Judge Taft’s 
recommendation 

“Would be no more radical that the present 
law of England as interpreted by its courts, 
under which an editor was committed to jail 
for contempt for publishing a racy account of 
the life of one of the parties to a divorce suit. 
Prison newspapers conducted under the mod- 
ern idea of prison reform, would have a great 
addition to their editorial staff if such were 
the law in this country.” 

3State ex rel Star Pub. Co. vs. Associated 
Press, (1901), 159 Mo. 410. 

“International News Service vs. Associated 
Press (decided Dec., 1918), 248 U, S. 215. 


Without deciding that news as such was 
property, still it was held that as between com- 
peting news gatherers there was a certain prop- 
erty interest, surviving even publication, which 
courts of equity would protect under the law 
of unfair competition. The court said: 

“Although we may and do assume that 
neither party has any remaining property in- 
terest as against the public in any uncopy- 
righted news matter after the moment of its 
first publication, it by no means follows that 
there is no remaining property interest in it 
as between themselves.” 

In the decision Justice Pitney (p. 240) says: 

“Stripped of all disguises, the process 
amounts to an unauthorized interference with 
the normal operation of complainant’s legiti- 
mate business precisely at the point where 
the profit is to be reached, in order to divert 
the material portion of the profit from those 
who have earned it to those who have not, with 
special advantage to defendant in the compe- 
tition, because of the fact that it is not bur- 
dened with any part of the expense of gath- 
ering the news. The transaction speaks for 
itself and a court of equity ought not to hesi- 
tate long in characterizing it as unfair compe- 
tition in business.” 

This decision seems to be consistent with the 
English law. Referring to it the Law Times 
says: “It is believed that the decision would 
under similar circumstances be followed in 
England,” (146 Law Times, 173) and the 
editor of’ the English “Law Notes,’ (22 Law 
Notes 204) said: 

“The many sneers at the trickery of the 
law are adequately answered by such a de- 
cision as this which embodies nothing but 
common robust sense and sterling honesty.” 

Also see discussions on this case in 32 
Harv. Law Rev. 566; 28 Yale Law J. 287; 88 
Central Law Journal, 81; 13 Ill. Law Rev. 
708; 67 U. Pa. Law Rev. 191; 4 Va, Law 
Reg. n. s. 847. 

See Income Tax Rulings Bulletin 47-21 
No. 1397, issued Nov. 23, 1921. Referring to 
the subscription lists as capital investment the 
ruling here was “that moneys expended out 
of earned surplus or current earnings for the 
sole purpose of building up the circulation 
structure may be added to capital invested 
when proper proof of such expenditure is made 
and amended returns for prior years have been 
filed, and that the circulation structure so built 
up is intangible property as defined in the 
regulations.” 

‘Legal News Pub. Co. vs. Cigar Co., 143 
Minn. 413, 

"Cream of Wheat Co. vs. The Arthur H. 
Christ Co., 222 N. Y. 487. 

Sec. 1419 Postal Laws and Regulations, 
form 3500, issued in 1915. 

Case of Neville vs. Dominion of Canada 
News Co., decision by Mr. Justice Atkin 
(1915), discussed in 49 Irish Law T. 172. 





Drops Suits When Papers Apologize 


Suits have been withdrawn against five 
Ontario dailies by Dr. L. J. Lemieux, 
Sheriff of Montreal, following retraction 
and published apology by the publish- 
ers. Action was based on statements 
carried in a Canadian Press dispatch 
that the sheriff was showing favoritism 
to Father Delorme, a priest indicted for 
murder of his half-brother. The papers 


sued were the Toronto Mail & Empire, 
Toronto Sunday World, Hamilton Her- 
ald, Hamilton 
Free Press. 


Spectator and London 
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NUMBER TWENTY-FOUR OF A SERIES 





Another Advertiser 
Testifies to the 
Boston American’s 





Froved value 
to Advertisers 


Mr. Joseph P. Manning, president of the 
Joseph P. Manning Co., Boston, writes: 


“I want to take this opportunity to express 
my extreme satisfaction over the unusual 


results obtained by the use of the BOSTON 
AMERICAN in our recent campaign on 


Marksman and Manco Cigars and the cam- 
paign now running on the Mozart Cigar.” 


Hundreds of other letters on file. 














Research and Promotion Departments at Service of Advertisers 
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NEW YORK WINS EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
INTER-CITY GOLF TROPHY 





Boston Team Finished Second and Washington Third—Phila- 
delphia Failed to Send Team—Play Next Year Will Be 
at Washington—Hiram Sirene and Grantland 
Rice Are Stars 





THE intercity golf championship for 

the handsome cup offered by 
Epitor & PUBLISHER, proved to be the 
biggest sporting event ever held by news- 
paper men. The affair took place over 
the links of the Engineer’s Country Club 
at Roslyn, L. L, last Monday and one 
hundred and four scribes from three cities 
teed off in the various events. 

Because of Philadelphia having only 
recently organized and believing their 
golfers were not strong enough to com- 
pete as yet against such crack teams as 
New York and Boston can boast of, at 
the last minute they withdrew. How- 
ever they expect to be strongly repre- 
sented next year when the event will be 
held at Washington. 

As a result of piling up a lead of twen- 
ty-three-and-one-half points over Boston, 
their nearest rival, New York, gained the 
first leg on the trophy and have earned 
the right to hold the cup for one year. 
Should they win it a second time they 
will gain permanent possession. 

New York piled up fifty-three points 
in the single matches in the morning 
against forty-three-and-a-half for Boston 
and three-and-a-half for Washington. In 
the afternoon New York added fourteen 
more, Boston ten and W ashington four, 
making a grand total of sixty-seven for 
New York, forty-three and a half for 
Boston and seven-and-a-half for Wash- 
ington. 


Perhaps the most spectacular play of 
the day was performed by Hiram Serine 
of the New York club when in the af- 
ternoon round he played single handed 
against two men from Boston and the 
same number from Washington, gaining 
three points for his team against two for 
Collier and Dunn of Boston,and one for 
Haskins and Small of Washington. 
Serine’s partner, John C. Flinn, was 
forced to withdraw from the doubles be- 
cause of the lateness of the hour. 


The best individual performance of the 
day was made by Grantland Rice of the 
victors, who won the Davega cup for 
low gross with a score of eighty. 

The best individual work: of the Bos- 
ton team was performed by Larry Paton, 
who beat John G. Anderson of New 
York and W. R. McCallum in the morn- 
ing round. In this match Paton gained 
four-and-a-half points to four for An- 
derson and one-half point by McCallum. 

The only other winner from Boston 
was M. J. Delahanty, who nosed out P. 
L. Campbell for the lightweight cham- 
pionship by two points. This was a give 
and take affair with Campbell leading 
most of the way until the seventeenth 
hole when Delahanty evened the match 
and won out on the home hole. Their 
scores were 112 to 114. 

In the other special events Joseph F. 
Kernan of New York won the cartoon- 
ist prize, being the only artist to survive 
the full round in the strong wind. A. 
P. Roth of New York won the senior’s 
contest with a card of 109 to 119 for 
H. L. West of Washington. 

The heavyweight championship went 
to*A. E. Owens of New York, with a 
card of 110 to 138 for G. H. Lenea from 
Boston. 

As a result of the Boston team being 
delayed by the failure of the boat to ar- 
rive on time the match was considerably 
slow in starting and it was almost dark 
before the final round in the doubles 
matches in the afternoon was completed. 

Members of the Washington team made 
the journey to and from New York in 
the private car of E. B. McLean, owner 
and editor of the Washington Post. 

The visiting delegations were met at 
the terminals by committees from the 
New York Newspaper Golf and the New 

ork Newspaper Clubs and were driven 


to the headquarters of the Newspaper 
Club, No. 133 West Forty-first street, 
where they were entertained at break- 
fast by the latter. Following breakfast 
they were driven to the links where the 
matches were played. Between rounds 
the New York Golf Club entertained the 
visitors with a luncheon and in the eve- 
ning all hands piled on to automobiles 
and busses and were driven back to the 
Newspaper Club where they were again 
entertained at a dinner and smoker. 

Following are the summaries: Morn- 
ing round: 

No. 1—W. R. McCallum, Washington, % 
point; L. B, Paton, Boston, 4%; John G 
Anderson, New York, 4. 

No. 2—R. J. Bender, Washington, 0; Eddie 


1922 


U. P. Made Changes of Personnel 
The United Press has made a num- 


ber of changes in the personnel of its - 


bureaus. F. J. Beaman, manager of the 
Columbus (Ohio) bureau and head of 
the Great Lakes division, has been trans- 
ferred to Kansas City, Mo., to assume 
charge of the Southwestern division, suc- 
ceeding H. E. Caylor who comes to the 
New York office. E. J. Johnson of the 
Cleveland bureau succeeded Mr. Beaman 
in Columbus and Harry G. Baker of the 
Chicago office succeeded Mr. Johnson. 
C. R. Lynch, in charge of the Dallas 
(Tex.) bureau, has been transferred to 
the Chicago bureau to replace Carl V. 
Little, who has been moved to the New 
York office. Fred G. Mewmeier, of the 
Oklahoma City bureau, has been sent to 
the Dallas bureau and Luther L. Sisk, 
of the Houston (Tex.) bureau, has suc- 
ceeded him. Donald Hinza, late of the 
Dallas (Tex.) bureau, has taken over 
the Houston bureau. 


Richards Heads New Service 


Ernest G. Richards & Associates is 
the firm name of a new advertising art 
service which has opened“an office in 








gracefully places upon his own head. 





McCONE’S GOLF CROWN IN DANGER? 


To Editor & Publisher: In your issue of June 3 I read a challenge to 
golfers by Mr. E. J. McCone of the Buffalo Commercial, which challenge is 
limited to newspaper owners, publishers or managers. 
McCone and myself live in the same locality, I would prefer to have some 
other publisher-golfer accept his defi and take a crack at the crown he so 


It might so happen that Mr. McCone =_ lose this highly important 
match, in which event I would esteem it a privilege to challenge the winner 
and bring back the title to Western New York. 


Very truly yours, 


Inasmuch as Mr. 


E. D. CORSON, 
Publisher, Lockport Union-Sun 








Lowery, Boston, 3; Grantland Rice, New York, 
6. 


No. 3—Horace Green, Washington, 0; W. M. 
Hoxie, Boston, 3%: A. F. Poinsette, New 
York, 5%. 

No. 4—Newbold Noyes, Washington, %4; F. 
G. Thayer, Boston, 6; Bob Harlow, New York, 
2. 

No. 5—Byron Morse, Washington, 0; J. La- 
New 


gurio, Boston, 3%4; Frank M. Gould, 
York, 5%, 

No. 6—Robert Small, Washington, 2%; A. 
Linde Fowler, Boston, %; Richard Walsh, 
New York, 6. 

No. 7—B. P. Garnett, Washington, 0; L. M. 


Barry, Boston, 3; W. A. Keatley, New York, 6. 

No. 8—F. J. Haskin, Washington, 0; Mose- 
ley Taylor, Boston, 3; John Flinn, New York, 
6 


“No, 9—R. B. Choate, Washington, 0; F. E. 
Dunn, Boston, 3; Perley Boone, New York, 6. 


No. 10—R. T. Edwards, Washington, 0; F. 
P. Collier, Boston, 3%; Hiram Serine, New 
York, 5%. 

Total—New York 53, Boston 33%, Wash- 


ington 3% 
Afternoon round: 


No. 1—McCallum and Bender, Washington, 
1; Lowery and Paton, 2; Anderson and Rice, 3. 


No. 2—Green and Edwards, Washington, 2; 
Hoxey and Thayer, Boston, 2; Poinsette and 
Atherton, 3. 


No. 3—Morse and Choate, 
Lagorio and Fowler, Boston, 
Walsh, New York, 3. 

No. 4—Taylor and Barry, Boston, 2; Keat- 
ley and Boone, New York, 3; Washington team 
not competing. 

No. 5—Haskins and Small, 
Collier and Dunn, Boston, 2; 
New York, 3. 

The individual scores of those who played 
in the handicap event were as follows: 

Frank T. Pope, 49, 49—98: W., W. Harris, 
53, 45—98; Donald MacDonald, 51, 48—99; 
Edward Butler, 46, 55—101; D. Hall, 53, 48— 
101; L. M. Paley, 53, 50—103; C. M. Atherton, 
50, 50—100; H. R. Solomons, 53, 54—107; 
George W. Ochs Okes, 55, 55—110; Robert 
Ruhlander, 54, 56—110; A. W. Gardner, 57, 
54—111; Theodore Mitchelle, 55, 56—111; W. 
W. Burge, 58, 53—111; T. J. Walsh, 53, 59— 
112; W. E. Malone, 62, 50—112; Martin 
Moore, 58, 57—115; J. J. Bennett, 60, 55—115; 
David Tibott, 58, 57—115: F. P. Nowlan, 56, 
58—114; W. E. Soule, 56, 58—114; Ralph A. 
Kennedy, 55, 60—115; B. S. Orcutt, 54, 63— 
117; Charles F. Hart, 62, 58—120; Charles 
Sudoski, 62, 62—124; James Cruisenberry, 62, 
61—123: S. S. Lenz, 64, 63—127; J. R. Ken- 
delon, 63, 73—136; G. S. Nicholas, 69, 68— 
137; R. Coykendall, 72, 67—139; C. Sweet, 
59, 67—127; A. M. Malone, 73, 76—149. 


Washington, O; 
2; Gould and 


Washington, 1; 
Hiram Serine, 


New York. Mr. Richards was formerly 
manager of the advertising service de- 
partment of The Gage Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., publisher of Electrical Rec- 
ord, fences: Export and Raw Ma- 
teria 





Clyde Scott Changes Position 


Clyde Scott, formerly art director in 
charge of production in the rotogravure 
plant of the Oakland Recorder Printing 
and Publishing Company has joined the 
affiliated advertising agencies of K. 
Leroy Hamman, Oakland, Cal., and the 
Johnston-Ayres Company, San Francis- 
co, to be in charge of all art work. 





Newspaper Man in Auto Field 


Aubrey F. Murray, formerly manager 
of the automotive department of the New 
Orleans Item, is now assistant to the 
president of the Capital City Automobile 
Company and the Damack Motors Com- 
pany, in charge of advertising and sales 
promotion work. 





Hunt Opens Toronto Office 


Frank Hunt, for 17 years director of 
publicity for the Massey-Harris Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto, has resigned, effec- 
tive June 30, to enter the direct-mail 
advertising field and will open an office 
in Toronto. 





Fisk With Metropolitan Agency 


Lyman O. Fiske, formerly with the 
Hazard Advertising Corporation, has 
joined the staff of the Metropolitan Ad- 
vertising Company, New York. He was 

at one time business manager of Drama- 
tic Mirror. 





New Agency Started 


George L. Munn and David J. Buck- 
ingham have formed the Munn-Bucking- 
ham Agency of Springfield, Mass. Mr. 
Munn has been for 18 years engaged in 
advertising in Springfield. Mr. Buck- 
ingham was formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Manning Manufacturing 
Company, Rutland, Vt. 


ANOTHER FRENCH TEST 
OF RIGHT OF REPLY 


Courts Again Rule in Favor of Com- 
plainant Under Newspaper Law of 
France and Order Defendant 
to Print Judgment 








By G. LANGELAAN 
French Editor, Eprror & PuBLIsHER 


Paris, May 26—An action in the 
French courts by a weekly journal, Les 
Echos de !’Exportation, against another 
weekly, L’Exportateur Francais, has 
brought once more before the public the 
interesting French law of the right of 
reply. 

This law says that where a person 
is specifically named or indicated in an 
article, the newspaper or periodical pub- 
lishing such article must, if called upon 
to do so, print in the identical position 
in which the first article appeared a reply 
thereto by the person named or indicated. 
The person replying has the right to 
twice the space of the article to which 
he replies, and should his reply go be- 
yond that, he can be called upon to pay 
for such excess only the rates the paper 
charges for insertion of legal notices. 

Overzealous patriotism caused the Ex- 
portateur Francais in one of its articles 
to treat a member of the staff of Les 
Echos de |’Exportation a little too vio- 
lently. The latter immediately claimed 
the right of reply afforded by the law. 
At first, the Exportateur Frangais re- 
fused to insert his reply. When eventu- 
ally it did insert it comment was added 
which only aggravated matters. The af- 
fair then went before the court, which 
fined the Exportateur Frangais Fr. 20,000 
for libel and ordered that paper to print 
the judgment in its columns. 

It is interesting that should the of- 
fending journal hesitate to insert the 
finding of the court, its proprietors are 
liable to an additional fine of Fr. 1,000 
(about $100) for every issue published 
not containing the judgment, 





Open Boston Office 


Powers & Stone, New York and Chi- 
cago special representatives, have opened 
a Boston office in the Little Building, 80 
Boylston street. Warren H. Pierce, for 
several years with the Barber Advertis- 
ing Agency of Boston is New England 
manager. 


Establishes New Art Service 


Lew Merrell, cartoonist, has estab- 
lished an advertising illustration bureau 
in Chicago under the name of the Lew 
Merrell Art Service. Mr. Merrell will 
also continue his connection with the 
Business Cartoon Service, Chicago. 


Higham to Address Ad Women 


Sir Charles F. Higham will address 
the New York League of Advertising 
Women, at a luncheon on Wednesday, 
June 21 at 12.30 o’clock at the South 
East ballroom of the Pennsylvania 
Hotel. 








Buys Site for New Home 


The Sheboygan (Wis.) Press Tele- 
gram has bought a site 120 by 150 feet 
upon which it will build a new home in 
the near future. 





Prints Bicentennial Number 


The Worcester (Mass.) Telegram 
June 11 printed a 100 page paper com- 
memorating the 200th anniversary of the 
founding of Worcester. 





Appoints N. Y. Representative 


The Coffeyville (Kan.) Journal has 
appointed the E. Katz Special Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York, as its national 
representative. 





Dinner of Newspaper Women 


The first summer outing of the New 
York Newspaper Women’s Club will be 
a shore dinner at the Shelburne Hotel, 
Brighton Beach, June 23 at 7 o'clock. 
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THE BIGGEST SCOOP IN THE 


The McClure Newspaper; \ 


THE KAISER 


After the Keenest and Fiercest} ( 


Approximately a Quari e 


We are advised by cable that the memoirs consist of 80,000 
words written in the first person by the ex-Kaiser himself. | 
The fifteen chapter headings are:— 


1.—BISMARCK. 
2.—CAPRIVI. 
3.—H OHENLOHE. f 
4.—BUELOW. 
5.—BETHMANN-HOLLWEG. 


6.—MY ASSISTANTS AND OUR SUCCESSES WITH REGARD TO 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


7.—SCIENCE AND ART. 

8.—MY RELATIONS WITH RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 

9—ARMY AND NAVY. 

10.—THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAR. 

11—THE POPE AND PEACE. 
; 
) 





ak Ea 
~~ 















12—THE END OF THE WAR AND MY ABDICATION. 
13—UP TO THE BAR OF A NEUTRAL TRIBUNAL? 

14.—THE QUESTION OF GUILT. 

15.—THE REVOLUTION AND THE FUTURE OF GERMANY. 





The memoirs are summarizable as an intensely personal, vivid, detailed nar- , 
rative, all in the first person, holding attention from start to finish, with just 
one climax after another. 


The Ex-Kaiser is Undoubtedly the Most Spi 
His Personal Memoirs will constitute the Mos { 


TO BE RELEASED Af; 
The McClure Newspaper Syndicate _ - - 
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1; Syndicate Has Secured 





'S MEMOIRS | 


Competition and at a Price of 








The following papers closed their territory and supported us 
by advancing in cash their respective prices in full over a month 
before the deal was closed :— 


THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 
‘ ; THE ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT. 
THE CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER. 
THE PITTSBURGH GAZETTE-TIMES. 
THE BOSTON POST. 
THE DETROIT NEWS. 
THE SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN. 
THE LOS ANGELES TIMES. 
THE SEATTLE TIMES. 
THE KANSAS CITY JOURNAL- POST. 
THE DENVER POST. 
THE SPOKANE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW. 
THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION, 
THE OMAHA NEWS. 
LA NACION OF BUENOS AIRES. 
THE MEXICO CITY EXCELSIOR. 
HAVANA EL MUNDO. 
THE OSAKA MAINICHI, JAPAN. 
¥ THE SOUTH AFRICAN ARGUS. 
THE TIMES OF INDIA. 
THE LONDON SUNDAY TIMES. 











Spt Ctacular Figure in History since Napoleon 
fos t Phenomenal Self-Revelation ever published 


AE30UT SEPTEMBER 1 
} - - 373 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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EDITOR TO THE FORE 
IN MELBOURNE 


Herald Has Found Readers 
Opinions as Well as News in 
Evening Paper, Says W. 
L. Ballieau, M. L. C. 


Like 


Here’s a question for American pub- 
lishers to answer, after the fashion of 
Mr. Edison’s candidates. 

You are the publisher of the only eve- 
ning daily newspaper in a city of 750,000 
people. You have had no competition for 
30 years. Your circulation is over 
100,000 daily and growing steadily. 
Would you change the style or the policy 
of your paper, entering a field that has 
never been touched by evening papers, 
because you felt that your paper, even 
with a world-wide reputation, was not 
fulfilling what you thought was its com- 
plete mission? 

That is the problem that has been 
faced and answered by the Evening 
Herald of Melbourne, Australia, in the 
period since the armistice, according to 
W. L. Baillieu, a director of the company 
which publishes the Herald, who is in 
New York this week on a journey 
around the world. 

The Herald is the oldest and the only 
evening paper in Melbourne, a city of 
about 750,000 population, and its circu- 
lation when Mr. Baillieu left Australia 
a few weeks ago was 150,000 copies every 
day. It has had no competition for 
years and other evening papers have dis- 
puted its supremacy for only short 
periods in its history. Such a situation 
would be highly satisfactory to news- 
paper owners in any country, could its 
permanency be guaranteed, but stability 
is not the dominant factor in newspaper 
conditions anywhere today. 

Competition is expected within the 
next few months, Mr. Baillieu stated, add- 
ing that the Herald could not expect to 
continue its undivided sway in the eve- 
ning newspaper field in a city of three- 
quarters of a million souls. But the 
change in the policy of the Herald was 
determined even before the ink was dry 
on the armistice terms in France, and 
was executed last year. 

The Herald, until a year ago, was 
purely a newspaper, with no sharp, clean- 
cut editorial opinions on any subject. 
Its primary concern was the information 
and entertainment of its readers. It pre- 
sented the news of the world as it was 
delivered to Australia and left interpreta- 
tion to its readers and its morning con- 
temporaries. So did other Australian 
evening journals, and the morning papers 
were the recognized leaders in forming 
public opinion. 

“The evening journals were more or 
less insipid, wishy-washy,” Mr. Baillieu 
explained. “They stayed in the fairway, 
expressed no opinions—and made money.” 

With the end of the war, the directors 
of the Herald, of whom Mr. Baillieu is 
one, determined that the Herald should 
have its own’ opinions about matters that 
affected the people of Melbourne and of 
Australia and that it should express them 
in vigorous terms, when occasion re- 
quired. The directors, whose functions 
are similar to those of an American cor- 
poration’s board, are five business men 
of the city. They meet weekly and 
shape, in a general way, the policies of 
the paper. Their chairman, elected by 
themselves, is in close touch with the 
administrative officers of the paper, and 
is a link between the management and the 
proprietary. 

“Do the directors also shape the edi- 
torial policy of the Herald?” Mr. Bail- 
lieu was asked. 

“Only generally,” was his reply. 
“There is no semblance of interference 
with the editor, who knows the opinions 
of the proprietary and the board, but 
who is in no way hampered in the free 
expression of his own opinions in the 
editorial columns. The directors are 
business men and their function is to 
select the best man for executive office 
and not to interfere with his conduct of 
that office. 

“Our present editor, Mr. Keith Mur- 
dock, who has been in charge of the 


Editor 


Herald’s editorial policy since last July, 
would not continue as editor if the direct- 
ors presumed to interfere with his work 
or to dictate editorial policies. 

“When I left home, the circulation had 
increased between 35,000 and 40,000 
copies daily; the people have noticed and 
apparently approved the changes in the 
Herald and we look for a steady in- 
crease in number of readers. : 

“In preparation for this expansion, we 
have bought a new site and sent our 
architect around the world, to North 
America and to Europe, to gather the 
best ideas for newspaper buildings. I 
think the new building, which will be 
ready for occupancy before the end_ of 
this year, is modelled on that of a To- 
ronto newspaper. With the land, and 
before installation of machinery, the cost 
of the building will be about $750,000 in 
American money.” 

Mr. Baillieu would not make the claim, 
but stated that he had been informed that 
no more complete newspaper equipment 
would be found anywhere in the world 
than that in the Herald plant when com- 
pleted. 

“Our engineers have selected the latest 
machinery,” he declared. “I don’t know 
the details, for even though I have been 
a member of the Herald’s board for over 
30 years, I would not pretend to inter- 
fere with the technical side. 

“The new machinery will give us 
capacity to accommodate increased circu- 
lation and will also permit us to make 
over pages between editions more easily. 
Normally, when no unusually important 
news events are taking place, the Herald 
issues three editions daily, but it is prob- 
able that four will be our normal num- 
ber in the near future.” 

Circulation statements in Australia are 
not subject to Government scrutiny, as in 
the United States, nor is there an organi- 
zation similar to the Audit Bureau of 
Circulation, but the idea has found root. 
Mr. Baillieu stated that the Herald had 
suggested the passage of a law making 
mandatory the publication of sworn state- 
ments of newspaper circulations, al- 
though it had made no formal presenta- 
tion of its request to the Government 
as yet. 

Mr. Baillieu, by the way, is entitled to 
sign “M. L. C.” after his name, signify- 
ing that he is a Member of the Legisla- 
tive Council. He has been a member of 
the council for 20 years and has been 
“leading on the floor of the Upper 
House” for the Government for over 
eight years. This, translated into Ameri- 
can political terms, means that he has 
held office corresponding to a Federal 
Cabinet portfolio and at the same time 
has been a legislative floor leader in the 
body which corresponds to our Senate. 
He has held these offices under three dif- 
ferent Governments. 

He is also a director in a number of 
business firms in Melbourne, but disclaims 
the title of multimillionaire that one New 
York interviewer conferred upon him. 
His connection with the Herald’s direc- 
torate dates back over 30 years, possibly 
35, he thought, and he has also been a 
factor for many years in other successful 
Australian enterprises. But making a 


BALTIMORE SUN 


Average Net Paid Circulation in 
May, 1922 
Daily (Morning and Evening) 
232,575 
Sunday, 159,865 


Which when compared to May, 
1921, shows 


AN INCREASE OF 
14,892 Daily 
8,595 Sunday 
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better newspaper of the Herald seemed 
to hold a firmer place in his thoughts than 
the piling-up of wealth. 

There is nothing of the politician sug- 
gested by his appearance or conversation. 
Calmness, poise and a judicially clear 
mind are indicated by the deep-set eyes 
and massive head that tops a gigantic 
body. Mr. Baillieu is well over six feet 
tall, probably tips the scale at 230 pounds, 
and had he been clad in khaki instead of 
the cool-looking blue suit of coarse 
Scotch cloth that he wore in New York, 
he would have appeared the ideal General 
of an Australian army corps. 

His business in America will be con- 
cluded before June 24, when he sails for 
England. He had never before traveled 
to London over his present route—via 
Vancouver and across Canada and the 
Northern States—and he found many 
new attractions on both sides of the 49th 
parallel of latitude. He will follow this 
path on future journeys, he declares. 





Magee Starts Albuquerque Weekly 


Carl C. Magee, formerly editor and 
publisher of the Albuquerque (N. M.) 
Morning Journal, begins June 22 publi- 
cation of a weekly newspaper at Albu- 
querque “devoted to better government 
in New Mexico.” It will be called 
Magee’s Independent. “Mr. Magee re- 
linquished control of the Journal on June 
1, having sold it to Sidney M. Weil and 
associates. Clinton P. Anderson, for- 
merly managing editor of the Journal, be- 
comes managing editor of the new pub- 
lication, and Martin F. Biersmith, former 
advertising manager of the Albuquerque 
Evening Herald, will be its business 
manager. 


Illinois Staats Zeitung Sold 


The Chicago Illinois Staats Zeitung 
was sold to Dr. Karl Weiss May 31 at 
a receivership auction sale. Dr. Weiss 
is said to be the publisher of a number 
of papers in Canada and Germany. He 
has not announced his plans for the IIli- 
nois Staats Zeitung. The paper was 
suppressed during the war. Later it was 
published again and was placed in re- 
ceiver’s hands first in December, 1918, 
and again in February, 1922. 





Patent for Border Rules 


A patent has been granted to Martin 
M. Breit, head machinist employed on 
the San Antonio (Tex.) Light, for a 
device which automatically impresses 
characters on the printing surface of 
rules from one to twelve point face, con- 
verting the rules into ornamental bor- 
ders for advertising or other purposes. 
The device may be attached to any out- 
standing machine of the Elrod class. 





Texas Daily Resumes 


The Gilmer (Tex.) Daily Mirror 
after having suspended publication on 
Jan. 6 of this year has resumed. Busi- 
ness men wanted a daily, and pledged suf- 
ficient advertising patronage to justify 
publication. 





New Home for News-Leader 


The Richmond (Va.) News-Leader 
has let a contract for a new $100,000 
home on 4th street near Grace street. 
The building, which will be 4 stories 
high of fireproof construction, is expected 
to be ready for occupancy January 1. 
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The Proof 


of Results in Detroit 


The first five months of 1922 show The Detroit 
News, as usual, first in advertising in Detroit, sur- 
passing the other papers with great leads in adver- 
tising lineage. The dominant position of The De- 
troit News is due to its excellence as a newspaper 
—a fact proved by its thorough coverage of the 
Detroit field, reaching more than 89% of all the 
homes in Detroit and vicinity, daily and Sunday, as 
an actual survey of every home proved. This fig- 
ure is authoritative, having been verified by local 


Advertising Totals 
For First Five Months 1922 
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Greatest Circulation in Michigan 
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Pennsylvania 











Every Business Demands Advertising 
in the Keystone State 


The chief implement of construction 
in any line of business is the Vews- 
paper. To advertise in Pennsyl- 
vania newspapers is to construct 
business. To construct business is 
the definite aim of every National 
Advertiser and Manufacturer. 


Pennsylvania dailies have long 
ranked among the foremost in pro- 
ducing traceable results in this 
territory where 8,720,017 people live 
comprising 8.2 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the United States. 


National Advertisers who would 
open up new trade or increase the 
volume of trade already established 
will find in this combination a poten- 
tial force leading steadily up to the 
goal of expectation. 


Use this list of daily Pennsylvania 
newspapers and get the momentum 
which means trade leadership. 











EN Ge oko cas ccenadnes (M) 
I GI ins «neces cesecen (S) 
Bethlehem Globe .............. (E) 
Bloomsburg Press ............. (M) 
*Chester Times and Republican (M&E) 
Coatesville Record ............. (E) 
*Connellsville Courier ........... (E) 
PP NNER a6 6 ass deewweed- (E) 
*Easton Free Press ..........--- (E) 
WE SETA Sea etd ces we degues (E) 
*Harrisburg Telegraph ........... (E) 
*Lancaster Intelligencer and News- 
po eee eee (M&E) 
be eee re (M) 
Pittsburgh Dispatch ............ (M) 
Pittsburgh Dispatch ............ (S) 
Pottstown Ledger et eee oe (E) 
Pottsville Republican ........... (E) 
Scranton Republican ........... (M) 
eee (E) 
pe eer ee (E) 
Sunbury Daily Item ............ (E) 
*Warren Times-Mirror ....... (E&M) 
*Washington Observer and Re- 
WUE nu datecktanesed acs (M&E) 
West Chester Local News........ (E) 
*Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader ...... (E) 
Wee NE a we Sev awa ca sccss (E) 
York Gazette and Daily......... (M) 
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Circula- 
tion 
29,021 
16,104 
8,066 
6,316 
14,752 
5,436 
5,652 
16,019 
12,557 
26,428 
36,478 


21,867 
6,088 
54,541 
63,767 
1,590 
11,558 
32,180 
37,701 
4,888 
3,911 
7,931 


15,426 
11,010 
21,234 
16,549 
16,614 


1922. 


2,500 
lines 


-09 
04 
.029 
-065 
0214 
.0179 
-05 
.05 
-08 
-095 


-08 
.035 
17 
-22 
.025 
-055 
12 
12 
021 
.021 


.036 — 


.06 
-03 
-08 
.045 
.045 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 


10,000 
lines 


-029 
-05 
-0214 
.0179 
-05 
-05 
.08 
-095 


-08 
-035 
-15 
18 
.025 
.05 
10 
-10 
.021 
.018 
.036 


.05 
.03 
.05 
.045 
.045 
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Editor 


“JOKERS” IN CONTRACTS OF CONTEST 
MEN WILL TRIP CARELESS PUBLISHERS 





Race for Circulation Has Caused Return of Old-Time Promoters 
to Newspaper Field, With Ancient Devices to 
Cheat Publishers and Readers 





By JOSEPH S. ROGERS 


“Everything is free.” 


“Votes and votes alone will determine the 
prize winners,” 
“Let the Daily Bugle give you one of these 


magnificent motor cars, 
“Send in your nomination today.” 
from a contest man’s creed. 

With the price of newsprint down 

to $3.75 a hundred and with 
newspapers throughout the country re- 
sorting to all kinds of circulation 
schemes, contest men, good, bad and in- 
different are flooding the country. 

Having interviewed many publishers 
who were prospects for circulation con- 
tests, I have been surprised at their 
seeming lack of knowledge of the modus- 
operandi of contests and contest men, 
They fail to realize that a contest 
is under way, 
paper is in the hands of the contest man. 
They fail to understand that a mis-step 
on the part of the contest man may re- 
sult in permanent harm to the news- 
paper. 

It should not be understood in this 
article that all newspaper contest men 
resort to questionable methods. On the 
contrary, there are several circulation 
contest men who have been in business 
for some time, whose methods are above 
reproach. This article is not directed at 
them. It is aimed at the evils, which, 
prompted by the renewed demand for 
contests have sprung into existence. 

Recently a contest man interviewing a 
publisher told him that providing he ran 
a contest for him, he would expect 
twenty-five per cent commission on all 
new subscription payments taken in dur- 
ing the contest and five per cent on all 
old subscriptions. These terms were 
agreeable to the publisher who also 
agreed to spend several thousand dollars 
for prizes. However, the contract which 
was submitted to the publisher read: 
“The party of the first part agrees to 
pay the party of the second part 25 per 
cent on all gross collections and five per 
cent on arrearages.” 

The result was that when the contest 
man submitted his bill for his first week's 
commissions, he claimed twenty-five per 
cent on all the money taken in, whether 
it covered new or old subscriptions. The 
contest man claimed that the five per 
cent mentioned in the contract pertained 
to those subscriptions obtained some time 
on which the newspaper was un- 
to collect. The publisher put the 
hands of his lawyer who 
The publisher 


once 


ago, 
able 
matter in the 
upheld the contest man. 


the reputation of the news- - 


was unable to do anything at this time 
save to submit to the contest man, as 
the contest was well under way. The 
publisher’s failure to grasp the “tricky” 
wording of the contract cost him ap- 
proximately $2,000—and that money the 
paper in question could ill afford to lose. 

When a publisher decides to put on a 
contest he should make sure in his own 
mind what he wants—money or circula- 
tion. Too often, the publisher allows 
the contest man to decide this question 
for him. Naturally the contest man, 
working on a commission basis, wants 
to get in all money possible, regardless 
of the number of subscriptions obtained. 
On the other hand, the newspaper puts 
on a contest usually to get circulation, 
not money. Consider the following 
scale of subscriptions and the number of 
votes allowed on each: 


6 months ....... 5,000 votes 

Eat ook 15,000 votes 

DPRBID cine xtcvncedin 50,000 votes 

3 years . 90,000 votes 

on SPE Ee 140,000 votes 

5 years ...........200,000 votes 
(Note that a five year subscription is 
worth more than 13 times as many 


votes as a year subscription.) 

It is a well known fact among con- 
test men, and it should be better known 
among publishers, that towards the end 
of a contest when the contestants are 
striving for prizes, usually automobiles, 
the contestants are told with considerable 
finesse that they must put up some of 
their own money. In the parlance of 
the contest man the contestant should 
“make a few gifts to their friends. What 
could be more appropriate than a gift of 
a subscription to a newspaper? It would 
be a daily reminder of your thoughtful- 
ness,” etc. 

It depends upon the tact and scruples 
of the contest man whether or not this 
plan can be put over without any bad 
after-effect. 

The scale shown above indicates that 
if a contestant is going to “plunge” he 
is going to spend his money in five-year 
subscriptions in order to get the most 
votes per dollar. Of course it is votes 
and votes alone that will determine the 
prize winners. Two hundred dollars, let 
us say, will buy four five-year subscrip- 
tions at $50 each. These subscriptions 
are of undoubted value to the publisher. 
However, consider how much more valu- 
able twenty subscriptions for one year at 
$10 each would be to the newspaper. 





color since November First last: 


Idaho Statesman, Boise, Idaho 
Nonpareil, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Szabadsag, Cleveland, Ohio 
Polish National Daily, Chicago 
News, Detroit, Mich. 

Record, Greensburg, Pa. 
Observer-Dispatch, Utica, N. Y. 
Telegram, Long Beach, Cal. 
Nowiny Polskie, Milwaukee, 
Tribune, Oakland, Cal. 
Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wis. 


Furnished full page 


and three colors; 


280 Broadway 








Ilere are the newspapers put on 


matrices, black, alone, 
or, as the first page of a printed comic section. 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE 





for Reg’lar Fellers in Full Page 


Star-Journal, Pueblo, Col. 

San Antonio Light, Tex. 
Telegram, Salt Lake, Utah 
Union, Springfield, Mass. 
Morning News, Savannah, Ga, 
Times, Toledo, Ohio 
News-Tribune, Tacoma, Wash. 
Star, Washington, D,, C 
News, Dayton, Ohio 

El Dia, Havana, Cuba 

Sioux City Journal, Sioux City, Ia. 


black and red and black 


New York City 
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These can be obtained at the same price 
as the four five-year subscriptions, $200. 
It is obvious, therefore, that a limit, let 
us say, of one year on subscriptions, is 
of much benefit to the publisher. 

With thirty or more _ contestants 
“plunging,” the fact of whether or not 
a publisher is taking subscriptions up to 
five years or not, makes a considerable 
difference in the number of new sub- 
scriptions added during the contest. 

It is realized that there is not quite 
the incentive to ‘ ‘plunge” under the one- 
year subscription plan, as under the five- 
year plan, due to the large number ot 
votes allowed on five-year subscriptions. 
While the contest receipts in money will 
probably be smaller when subscriptions 
are taken only up to one year, or two 
years, the net gain in circulation will 
undoubtedly be greater under a one-year 
plan than under a five-year plan. 

Admitting that “plunging” is necessary 
to some degree to make a newspaper con- 
test a success, a publisher must be most 
careful in the honesty and integrity rs 
the contest man, if a bad “after-effect” 
to be avoided. 

A contestant is only too glad, as a 
rule, to spend several hundred dollars, 
for instance, to win a $2,000 automobile. 
However, the unscrupulous contest man 
gets every contestant to “plunge” re- 
gardless of whether the contestant has a 
chance to win one of the best prizes. 
This is a matter of extreme delicacy. 
The unscrupulous contest man, anxious 
to swell the receipts of the contest for 
his own personal aggrandizement, will 
urge the contestant in medium or poor 
circumstances to spend money, in some 
instances going as far as to guarantee 





him or her one of the best prizes. When 
the campaign is over and this contestant 
is not listed among the winners, there is 
certain to be a “comeback.” If a pub- 
lisher has two or three or more of such 
cases on his hands after the contest man 
has left town, he is in a very embarrass- 
ing position, and to avoid a lawsuit he 
usually has to make good the contest- 
ants’ losses. 

A publisher employing a contest man 
should have a definite understanding with 
him on “plugging”—the publisher should 
make it very plain that he wants no 
contestant to spend his own money on a 





“guarantee” from the contest man—that 
any contestant who spends his own 
money will do so at his own risk. 

The next article by Mr. Rogers, who 


has had many years’ experience in con- 
test work, will explain how the unscrup- 
ulous contest man resorts to masleading 
publicity to get results. 


Subscription ‘ond $45 for Home Site 


More than 800 persons have taken 
advantage of the Chicago Evening 
Post’s offer to provide sites or summer 
homes at beautiful Lake Michigan Beach 
for its readers. The summer home ac- 
commodations every year are given to 
any reader who subscribes for 6 months 
and pays 


$20,000 Fire eens to Paper 


The Hot Springs (Ark.) Sentinel-Rec- 
ord was damaged by fire and water to the 
extent of $20,000 May 20 when its build- 
ing was burned. 





r — 


ning or Sunday. 


Dakotas or more 





Boston Sunday Advertiser 
FIRST in New England 


The Boston Sunday Advertiser has the 
largest net paid circulation of any news- 
paper in New England, morning, eve- 


The Boston Sunday Advertiser is read 
regularly by more than 416,358 families 
—more than one out of every four fami- 
lies in all New England. 


The readers of the 
Advertiser would make more than 3 
Montanas, or 2 Oregons, or 3 South 


Taken as a unit the readers of the 
Boston Sunday Advertiser constitute a 
market of tremendous possibilities. 





Largest net paid circulation (416,358) in New England 
All sold at 10 cents a copy. 


Boston Sunday 


than 5 Vermonts. 

















PRINTING MACHINERY 
ENGINEERS ORGANIZE 





Form Own Section of American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers — Will 
Work for Standardization— 

R. H. Roesen, Secretary 


Under the auspices of the Committee 
on Professional Divisions, those mem- 
bers of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, interested in the me- 
chanical engineerng problems of the 
printing machinery industry have recently 
organized. At the first meeting a tem- 
porary committee was appointed by the 
council consisting of William C. Glass 
of the United Printing Machinery Com- 
pany, New York, acting chairman; John 
H. Williams of Philadelphia; Edwin J. 
Peirce, Jr.. W. S. Huson, Charles F. 
Hart, mechanical superintendent, New 
York Times, and R. H. Roesen of the 
John H. Muller Company, New York 
City. The purpose of the organization 
is as follows: 

(1) The development of the idea of 
standardization in the printing machinery 
industry. 

(2) The standardization of methods 
and sizes of paper stock and of paper 
products, with a view to securing the 
standardization of printing-machinery 
sizes. 

(3) The collection of data on stand- 
dardization which has already been ac- 
complished, and, secondly, which can be 
done. 

(4) The preparation and presentation 
of technical papers by recognized authori- 
ties in the printing industry. Opportuni- 
ties for presentation are the Craftsmen’s 
Convention in Boston in the fall of 1922, 
and the annual meeting of the society 
in New York City. 

R. H. Roesen of the John H. Muller 
Company has been made permanent sec- 
retary, and William C. Glass of the 
United Printing Machinery Company is 
acting chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Dr. Alexander C. Humphreys, 
past president of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, has been chosen 
as Honorary Chairman. Other members 
who have joined the group since it was 
organized are David J. Walsh, Jersey 
City; H. T. Martin, Lanston Monotype 
Machinery Company, Brooklyn; Penrose 
P. Hoopes, Hartford, Conn.; T. S. Ho- 
mans, Intertype Corporation, Brooklyn; 
Carl Drange, William E. Wheaton and 
Conrad Nordfors, all of the Walter 
Scott & Company, Plainfield, N. J. All 
those members of the Society who are in- 
terested in joining this new group would 
send in their names to the secretary of 
the Society or to the secretary of the 
group, R. H. Roesen, care of John H. 
Muller Company, 150 Nassau street, New 
York City. 





WASHINGTON (PA.) PAPERS BUILD 


Observer and Reporter Let Contract 
for New Plant 


The Washington (Pa.) Observer and 
Reporter have awarded the contract for 
the erection of a modern publishing and 
printing building to the John \W. Cowper 
Company, of Buffalo, N. Y. This build- 
ing will be erected on property which 
faces 60 ft. on Main Street and extends 
back a distance of 240 ft. with a private 
alley on the north side. 

The proposed building will be two 
stories high with basement, the rear of 
the building being full three stories. On 
the first or basement floor will be the 
press reom, -mailing and boys’ room, 
newsprint storage rooms, vaults, heating 
system, coal and boiler room and as- 
sembly room for the boys and employes. 
The first floor will contain the general 
business office with the job printing de- 
partment at the rear. 

On the second floor will be found the 
editorial rooms, library and file rooms 
and composing and stereotyping rooms. 

The front of the building will be 
finished in Indiana limestone with granite 
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base. The building will be fireproof, 
with cencrete, steel and wire glass con- 
struction. 

The Washington Reporter (evening) 
was established August 15, 1808, and the 
Washington Observer (morning) was 
established September 18, 1871. 


Northcliffe Aides Start Suit 


Writs for libel were issued against 
Lord Northcliffe in London June 15 by 
his aides Sir Andrew Caird, vice-presi- 
dent, and Walter G. Fish, director, of the 
Associated Newspapers, Ltd., the com- 
pany which publishes the London Daily 
Mail, the London Evening News, and the 
Weekly Dispatch which Lord North- 
cliffe is understood to own although he 
holds no official position connected with 
the company. The libelants are, how- 
ever, continuing to serve on the North- 
cliffe papers. Both of them have been 
with these papers for a long time. The 
action on the part of Mr. Fish appears 
to be grown out of a remark made by 
Lord Northcliffe in the statement he 
made when he withdrew from the News- 
paper Proprietors’ Association. 


A. P. Extends Dakota Wires 


Extension of the leased wire service 
of the Associated Press in North Da- 
kota was accomplished on June 12, when 
the Bismarck Evening Tribune and the 
Minot Daily News were added to the 
day relay circuit filed out of the St. 
Paul bureau. Other leased wire papers 
in North Dakota are at Fargo and 
Grand Forks, where both morning and 
evening members are served. With a 
view to increased yalue of service, pony 
member points at Mandan and James- 
town, N. D., were on that day trans- 
ferred from the Fargo bureau to the 
Bismarck bureau, which is in charge of 
Staff Correspondent W. G. Stevenson. 





Hughes Luncheon Guest of Honor 


Secretary Hughes will be the guest of 
honor at the first anniversary luncheon, 
June 22, of the Overseas Writers, an or- 
ganization of Washington correspondents 
with newspaper experience abroad. Ed- 
ward Price Bell, of the Chicago Daily 
News, dean of American correspondents 
in Europe, who is in the United States 
on leave also will attend the luncheon. 





No Change of Paper Price 


The Canadian Export Paper Company 
of Montreal has not yet established a 
price list for the third quarter of the 
year and there seems to be little chance 
that any will be made. No statement 
could be obtained from the company’s 
office but the general impression is that 
the present price will be allowed to run 
on for the rest of the year. 


Baseball Extra in Birmingham 


The Birgham News has begun the pub- 


lication of a baseball extra at 7 p. m. 
daily. 





127,334 More Lines 


I URING the months of January, 

February, March and April of 
this year, The Daily News published 
127,334 more lines of paid advertis 
ing than during the same four months 
of last year. 

URING these months The Daily 

News published 482,326 more lines 
of paid advertising than the other 
Passaic paper. 

Audited by 


Advertising Lineage 
De Lisser Bros. 


DAILY NEWS 


Passaic, New Jersey 


R. E. LENT, 
Gen’l Mer. 


G. M. HARTT, 
Editor. 
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Leads 
with Ninty-two Per 
Cent Native Whites 


All States 


There are 696,466 home dwellings in 
Indiana—plus those erected during the 
past year. 


Of this number, 395,402 are owned by 
the occupants. the 
American kind—each a market for Ameri- 
can goods—each 


These are homes of 





one reached by news- 


paper advertising. 

And remember, over 92% of the indi- 
vidual population is native born and nearly . 
all of native parents. 


Are you telling your message in these 
American homes of Indiana? 


This list of Indiana daily newspapers 
go into these homes every day. Put your 
message in their columns to reach these 


[Indiana people. 











Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 lines 
ee ee ee (E) 3,151 .025 
I OE i Oma a 6.4-die'n sa oe a (M) 22,938 .05 
ep EE (S) 21,392 .05 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette....(M) 23,528] 38.582 10 
*Fort Wayne Evening Press..... (E) 15,054 § ’ . 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette .......... (S) 24,661 .07 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel............ (E) 31,508 .08 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel............(S) 32,008 .08 
*Gary Evening Post and Tribune ...... (E) 8,953 .05 


WEIPTIE « gk diced 6 owen He we 6% (E) 115,634 .20 


OS ee ee er (E) 3,721 .025 
{South Bend News-Times...... yt eed 18,191 .05 
+South Bend News-Times ............ (S) 18,864 .05 

South Bend Tribune........... .. (E&S) 16,027 .055 
*Terre Haute Tribune ............ (E&S) 22,381 .06 
*Vincennes Commercial ........... (M&S) 5,010 .025 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements, April 1, 1922. 
+Publisher’s Statement. 
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SEATTLE P.-I. STARTS 
NEW EDITIONS 


“Pippin,” “Lark” and “Rabbit” Issued 
On Saturday and Sunday—Hearst 
Coast Wire Opened—Staff 


Reorganized 


E. D. Coblentz, managing editor, and 
J. A. Callahan, business manager, of the 
San Francisco Examiner, have returned 
to California after three weeks’ assign- 
ment on the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 


which was purchased by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, January 1. Mr. Coblentz 
and Mr. Callahan were sent to Seattle 
to act as experts in establishing new 
methods of business management and 
editorial administration in the Post-Intel- 
ligencer offices. 

A number of changes in staff person- 
nel and. editorial methods were effected 
as a result of Mr. Coblentz’s visit, some 
of which were developed during his stay 
and others carried into execution follow- 
ing their preliminary preparation by the 
regular staff. 

A number of new editions have been 
inaugurated. For example, a Pippin 
edition is issued every Sunday at 6:30 
p. m. in advance of the regular 9 o’clock 
Bulldog edition. This carries on its first 
page the Sunday baseball scores, and 
corresponds somewhat with the Peach 
edition issued by the Chicago Herald- 
Examiner. 

The Lark edition, which reached the 
street at 6:30 p. m. on Saturday, is is- 
sued regularly as a result of recent 
changes in Post-Intelligencer administra- 
tion. This new edition resulted in a 
change in hour of the issuance of the 
early “bulldog edition” of the Times, a 
Seattle afternoon paper that publishes 
a Sunday morning edition. The Times 
now gets its bulldog, dated Sunday, “on 
the street” at 6:45 p. m. 

The Post-Intelligencer ‘Sunday bull- 
dog” continues to be published at 8 
o'clock, Saturday night, 

The Rabbit edition, a pre-dated Sun- 
day newspaper, designed particularly for 
Montana and Dakotas and territory east 
of the Washington State line, is another 
Post-Intelligencer. This includes all the 
usual Hearst Sunday features, the Ameri- 
can Weekly Magazine, the society and 
drama pages, etc. 

A coast wire has been installed be- 
tween the Post-Intelligencer office and 
the San Francisco Examiner and the Los 
Angeles Examiner. The result has been 
an interchange of news among these 
three newspapers. The Post-Intelli- 
gencer, for example, now serves its sister 
papers with marine intelligence of Se- 
attle, and the Examiners no longer em- 
ploy a special Seattle correspondent for 
this purpose. 

Two other wires, in addition to the 
Associated Press leased wire, serve the 
Post-Intelligencer with special news 
services and the International News. 

Mr. Coblentz directed that more em- 
phasis be placed on commercial and fi- 
nancial news. The result has been that 
additional local and wire news is pub- 
lished, particularly in regard to markets 
and commercial activities. 

There have been a number of changes 
in personnel. William D. Chandler came 
from the Seattle Times to direct the 
work on the Post-Intelligencer which is 
assigned to the news editor. Mr. Chand- 
ler is former city editor and managing 
editor of the Times. His work is un- 
der direction of Charles M. Coleman, 
managing editor. 

A. E. Parish, assistant managing edi- 
tor, has resigned. No successor has 
been named. 

Kenneth Gilbert, special writer, re- 
cently became manager of the copy desk. 
Carlton Fitchett, recently assistant city 
editor, has become special writer, and 
this has resulted in changes on the city 
desk. Charles P. Ohling, assistant night 
city editor, has become assistant day 
city editor, and Gilbert Gordon, rewrite 
man, is working with William E. Jones, 
city editor, on the night desk. A num- 
ber of additions have been made to the 
reporting staff. Hal Armstrong, feature 
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writer on the Seattle Star, has come to 
the Post-Intelligencer. 

Recent additions to the copy desk 
brought Gus Scherck of the Missoula 
(Mont.) Missoulian, and Steele Lindsay, 
a graduate of the University of Wash- 
ington school of journalism, to the paper. 


SEEK N. E. A. 1923 CONCLAVE 


St. Louis and Mexico Are Offering 
Strong Inducements to Editors 


Both St. Louis and the Mexican gov- 
ernment are endeavoring to obtain the 
1923 convention of the National Edi- 
torial Association. The Mexican offers 
half-rates on the railways of that coun- 
try. Charles F. Hatfield, manager of 
St. Louis Convention, Publicity and 
Tourist bureau, was in St. Paul this 
week consulting H. C. Hotaling, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the N. E. A., in 
furtherance the idea of entertaining the 
editors next year and also of a proposi- 
tion that the editors take steps to secure 
the co-operation of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Association in promoting the interests 
of that vast territory. Mr. Hatfield’s 
idea was to have a convention held in St. 
Louis this coming autumn under the 
auspices of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation with this end in view, but Mr. 
Hotaling held that the association could 
not sponsor such a movement. 





New Press Contract 


Newark (N. J.) newspaper publishers 
and the local pressmen’s union have 
agreed to continue the previous scale and 
conditions for another year. Wages are 
$8.20 a day for men in charge, $7.20 for 
journeymen, $3.60 for juniors, with $1.50 
additional for Saturday nights on seven- 
day morning publications. Eight hours 
constitute a day’s work for evening 
papers, six hours a night’s work for 
morning papers. A special scale is being 
paid on newspapers that issue a Sunday 
publication only—$12.25 for men in 
charge, $11.25 for journeymen and $6 for 
juniors, all for Saturday night’s work 
of eight hours. 





Another A. P. Southern Wire 


A new South trunk wire has been 
opened out of Chicago by the Associated 
Press covering all of the territory from 
Atlanta to the Mississippi River, with a 
double wire service. One wire will run 
24 hours a day. James Williams of the 
Washington office and Jackson S. Elliott, 
assistant general manager, assisted per- 
sonally in opening the new circuit. 





Swazey Comes to New York 


E. M. Swazey, advertising manager 
of the Los Angeles Examiner, is at pres- 
ent in New York but “has assumed no 
title,” says Bradford Merrill, of the gen- 
eral management of the Hearst newspa- 
pers. It is reported that he is acting as 
publisher of the New York American. 





Stuart Buys Prescott Courier 


W. P. Stuart has purchased all the 
stock of the Prescott Courier, Inc., pub- 
lisher of the Prescott (Ariz.) Evening 
Courier, of which he has been general 
manager for two years for $45,000 





Topeka Paper Cuts Price 


The Topeka (Kan.) Daily State Jour- 
nal has reduced the price of its paper to 
city subscribers from 15 to 10 cents a 
week. The cost of papers bought on the 
street was reduced from 3 to 2 cents. 





To Move After 85 Years 


The Quincy (Mass.) Patriot after 85 
years in its present home is going to 
move. It has bought a site at the cor- 
ner of Temple and Washington streets, 





A. P. Committee Meets June 26 


The meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Associated Press has been 
changed from June 28 to June 26. 
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HEARST STAFF READY 
IN ROCHESTER 


Local Writers and Executives Will Make 
New Sunday Paper—Plant Started 
June 4, Will Operate 
June 24 





Records for equipment of newspaper 
plants are being made in Rochester, N. 
Y., in preparation for the appearance 
June 25, of the Rochester Sunday Ameri- 
can, the latest addition to the Hearst 
newspapers. The five-story building at 
St. Paul and Andrews streets is being 
entirely remodeled. ; 

Ground for the press pit was broken 
June 4. The first piece of machinery ar- 
rived June 12. It is planned to start 
running the first issue the night of June 

The mechanical equipment will in- 
clude a new Goss sextuple press. A 
battery of fifteen new linotype machines 
and a complete Goss stereotyping depart- 
ment with four steam tables. 


The new paper will appear first as a 
Sunday issue only. A complete Rochester 
paper will be combined with the entire 
Sunday New York American and both 
papers sold for ten cents. A strong ad- 
vertising campaign has been launched in 
Rochester for the new paper. 

The American will be written and 
produced by Rochester people. Morris 
Adams, eighteen years city editor of the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, will 
occupy the city desk on the new paper. 
Sports will be handled by Cray L. Rem- 
ington, formerly sporting editor of the 
Rochester Herald. Williams Costello, 
from the Democrat and Chronicle, will 
be in charge of dramatics and motion 
pictures, while Miss Ruth Chamberlain, 
also from the Democrat and Chronicle, 
will edit the society and women’s club 
pages. Other members of the new staff 
include C. F. Kernan, now telegraph 
editor of the Rochester Post-Express, 


and J. C. McCarthy, feature writer, from 
the Democrat and Chronicle. 


Lawrence D. Gehrig was secured from 
the Post-Express for advertising man- 
ager. J. J. Burke, from the Times-Union, 
will be foreman of the composing room. 

Shirley Olympius, of the New York 
Hearst forces, is general manager of the 
new paper. ‘Alfred de Mesquita, form- 
erly advertising manager of the Ameri- 
can Safety Razor Corporation, is in 
charge of foreign advertising. For the 
present distribution will be handled by 
Harry Glazer, of the circulation depart- 
ment of the New York American. 

The editorial department is being or- 
ganized by Harry Gray, of the New 
York office, with Lew Leavens of the 
New York American, as news editor. 
C. R. MacLoon, of the promotion depart- 
ment of the New York American, is 
handling the advance publicity and _pro- 
motion work, assisted by L. A. Mac- 
Mahon, formerly with the Washington 
Times. 

Edgar D. Shaw, of the Hearst gen- 
eral management, is in charge of launch- 
ing the new paper. He is being assisted 
by W. A. Wilson, operating manager of 
the Hearst papers; J. Bernhardt, sup- 
erintendent of construction, and William 
Rossetti, general superintendent of com- 
posing rooms. 

An eight-year lease has been obtained 
on the five-story and basement building 
at St. Paul and Andrews streets. The 
business office will occupy the first floor, 
the editorial rooms the second and the 
composition department the third floor. 
The press is being installed in the base- 
ment. 





Ad Campaign for Muskegon 


The Muskegon (Mich.) County Real 
Estate board plans to launch a campaign 
for the advertising of Muskegon. A 
committee has been named and all other 
organizations, including the Chamber of 
Commerce, will be asked to subscribe to 
the advertising fund. 
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sible from the front of the machine. 


Go Beyond Keyboard Speed 


To be mechanically and com- 
mercially successful a line-cast- 
ing machine must produce slugs 
as fast as the operator is able to 
The care- 
ful buyer of today must go be- 
the time consumed op- 
erating the keyboard and con- 
sider other things apt to take 
up much of a valuable opera- 
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and al] three magazines completely replaced in less than fifty seconds. 


All parts requiring adjustment are so placed that they are instantly acces- 
The general simplicity of construction eliminates many parts that other- 
wise would require the operator’s constant attention. 


Consult any LinocraPH owner—learn for 
machine is capable of doing, and how easily it does it. 
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DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 
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nival spirit, at the auditorium Tuesday 
night. 

Early in the evening the banquet tables 
which filled the arena were occupied by 
the diners who danced between courses. 
Community singing broke the ice and 
from then until the last entertainer ap- 
peared on the boardwalk the vast throng 
was cheering for individual performers, 
singing and dancing. 

The boardwalk was a platform 200 feet 
long and thirty feet wide, extending out 
into the audience from the stage. Four 
elaborately costumed choruses and a host 
of professional singers, musicians, danc- 
ers and acrobats gave the true informal 
Roof Garden atmosphere. 


Advertising novelties of every descrip- 
tions, flags, paper caps, horns, multi- 
colored and many _ shaped balloons, 
whistles, horns and confetti gave the 
large hall the appearance of the scene 
of a masquerade. The audience, intent 
on having a good time, made the most 
of the gimcracks. 

Every time the orchestra played, no 
matter if it was for a soloist, community 
singing or ball room dancing, the space 
between the tables was occupied by the 
dancers. 

The evening’s entertainment was so de- 
cidedly a success that it caused even the 
blase New Yorkers to ask Milwaukeeans 
whether “this sort of entertainment was 
the usual thing here.” 

Wednesday’s entertainment program 
took the form of outdoor sports. A 
water pageant was staged in the after- 
noon, in connection with motor boat 
races in which the fastest boats in the 
country competed. : 

The City declared a half holiday in 
honor of its guests, in the evening an ad- 
vertising pageant, with beautifully lighted 
and decorated floats, was staged on the 
streets. There were also evening water 
sports and fireworks. 

Thursday all day and evening the clubs 
of the city held open house for the 
visitors. Hundreds of automobiles were 
on the streets in the service of the vis- 
itors at all hours of the day and night. 
Boy scouts served unselfishly. 

Special entertainment kept the lady 
visitors occupied without a moment of 
idleness while the men folks were in meet- 
ing. 

The visiting ad women were officially 
welcomed to Milwaukee on Monday at 
a reception and luncheon at the Hotel 
Pfister. More than 200 guests were 
present. 

Prominent advertising women from 
practically every state were among those 
who registered at headquarters in the 
hotel. 

A tour of the big industrial plants of 
the city followed the luncheon. Autos 
to carry all the guests were provided by 
the entertainment committee. 

About 250 visiting advertising women 
were entertained at the George Brumder 
Villa at Pine Lake on Tuesday as guests 
of Mrs. George Brumder, Sr., and the 
Milwaukee Herald. 

The visitors were taken out by auto- 
mobile leaving from the Hotel Pfister at 
11 A. M. and arriving at the Brumder 
Villa for a 1 o'clock luncheon. 

A “Trip Through Adland” dance fea- 
ture Monday night was staged and di- 
rected by the Milwaukee Journal. 

The Sentinel had a whole fleet of auto- 
mobiles at the beck and call of any con- 
ventionite who wanted to ride. Free 
hotel distribution of final editions con- 


taining the reports of the daily conven- * 


tion sessions was the contribution of the 
Wisconsin News and the Sunday Tele- 
gram to the advertising delegates’ com- 
fort and peace of mind. 

There need be no question in the minds 
of Milwaukeeans that the thousands at- 
tending the advertising convention this 
week are satisfied with the hospitality of 
the city. 

The Milwaukee convention is a master- 
piece of well handled detail. 

Those responsible for the handling of 
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the local arrangements of the convention 
are: 
Operating Committee 
General chairman, Norman L. McLean. 
Vice-chairman, A. B. Cargill. 
Executive secretary, T. Norman Williams. 


Committee Chairmen 
Budgets, J. E. Fitzgibbons. 
Finance, Walter Kasten. 
Hotel Accommodations, Irving Gilpatrick. 
Railroad Rates and Transportation, E. G. 
Hayden. 
Advertising Exhibits, Walter L. Distelhorst. 
General Entertainment, W. F. Dittman. 
Entertainment Women Delegates, Miss Ethel 
B. Scully. 
Entertainment Women Visitors, Mrs. James 
H. Hackett. 
Meeting Places, Frank Bruce. 
Registration of Delegates, Vinton M. Pace. 
Decorations, Mortimer I. Stevens. 
Souvenirs and Badges, R. R. Johnstone. 
Program and National Relations, A. B. 
Cargill. 
Reception, Henry Petran. 
Reception State Associate Chairman, Harold 
Smith. 
Information Booths, Charles W. Lamb. 
Publicity, Ralph Turnquist. 
Printing, Edwin D. Wolff. 
Automobile Service, T. C. McMillen, 
Civic Cooperation, Frank B. Schutz. 
Dress-Up Roland E, Stoelting. 
Restaurants, Irving Buntman. 
Telephone and Telegraph, H. F. Ziese. 
Advertising Milwaukee Trips, Clifford A. 
Loew. 
Advertising Wisconsin, E. F, Dunlop. 
Church Cooperation, Rev. F. G. Behner. 
Executive Finance Committee 
General chairman, Gen. Otto H. Falk. 
Vice-chairman, Felix Lowy. 
Vice-chairman, J. E. Fitzgibbon. 
Secretary, H. B. Mortimer. 
Other Members 


Walter Johnson 
H. S. Hadfield 


Nat Stone 
Charles S. Pearce 


Frank Rost Frank R. Bacon 
Walter Kasten N. L. McLean 
Edward Freschl Phil A. Grau 
Galbraith Miller, Jr. Walter Davidson 
W. R. McGovern Paul Stern 


Harry Grant 
Robert Baird 
E, D. Adler 


Luddington Patton 
John Poppendieck, Jr. 
4 derer 
Advertising Council 
Chairman, Norman L. McLean. 
Vice-chairman, Walter K. Distelhorst. 
Secretary, Frank Cleveland. 





Durstine Heads New York A. A. A. A. 


The board of governors of the New 
York Council of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies met June 
15 and elected the following members 
of the board for the year commencing 
October 15, 1922: Roy S. Durstine, of 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, chairman, 
succeeding H. A. Lebair, of Sherman & 
Lebair, Inc.; Frank A. Arndld, of Frank 
Seaman, Inc., vice-chairman, re-elected; 
and M. Towne, of Joseph Richards Com- 
pany, secretary-treasurer, succeeding F. 
M., Lawrence, of the George Batten Com- 
pany. 





Buffalo Commercial Incorporates 


The Buffalo Commercial has been in- 
corporated by C, A. Finnegan, its owner 
and publisher. $1,000 capital. The di- 
rectors are Mr. Finnegan, Chester Holst- 
ner, his brother-in-law, and F. R. Brown, 
his attorney. 
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Has a ratio of mortgage 
debt to land value 2.1% be- 
low the national average 





While the mortgage debt upon Iowa farms has in- 
creased in the past ten years, the value of the land 
has also multiplied, so that the ratio of debt to 
value has actually declined. In 1910 this ratio was 
27.8% while in 1920 it was only 27%. 


This is within 5.2% of the lowest ratio in the 
country. It is 2.1% below the national average, 
which has increased 2.2% during the ten years. 
Thirty-eight states cannot boast of as sound a 
position. 


Holds a well fortified financial position 


This low ratio, coupled with the fact that Iowa 
leads the nation in fifteen or more factors, such as 
value of land and farm buildings, per capita wealth, 
value of live stock, production of corn, oats, etc., 
give the state an exceptional buying power. 


There could be no more fertile market for goods 
which supply an agricultural need or meet a popu- 
lardemand. The state’s leadership in resources and 
wealth per capita insures advertisers of the ability 
of Iowans to buy. 


Many advertisers are concentrating upon this 
market. 


You can gain recognition for your product 
through the following newspapers. 








Circu- Rate for 

° lation 5,008 lines 

Burlington Hawk-Eye ............. (M) 10,510 .035 

Burlington Hawk-Eye ............. (S) 13,171 .035 
*Cedar Rapids Gazette.............. (E) 19,711 .06 
*Council Bluffs Nonpareil ........ (E&S) 14,749 .05 
*Davenport D rat & Leader...... (E) 14,64S .06 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader...... (S) 17,080 -06 
a Re (E) 23,839 .07 
Bes Meimes Capital ... 2... cccccces (E) 60,186 14 
*Des Moines Sunday Capital ......... (S) 33,607 14 
*Des Moines Register and Tribune. . (M&E) 122,074 20 
*Des Moines Sunday Register........ (S) 116,465 .20 
*Iowa City Press-Citizen ........... (E) 6,320 .035 

Mason City Globe Gazette.......... (E) 11,015 .035 

CR FE ond cc cc ccucdceds (E) 7,868 .035 
EP CMI rice dee wavwaees (E) 13,186 .05 
°Sieun City Journal ........00<. (M&E) 50,804 11 
SE GCN weccincs qcectuada (S) 38,168 ll 
*Waterloo Evening Courier.......... (E) 15,099 .05 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1922. 
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GUY B. BARHAM DIED IN 
LONDON HOSPITAL 


End Came Suddenly After Operation on 
Throat of President of Los Angeles 
Herald—Interment to Be 


Held at Home 


Guy Brinton Barham, president of the 
Los Angeles Evening Herald Publishing 
Company, died in the London Nursing 
Home, June 9. 
Mrs. Barham 
and their daugh- 
ter, Miss Milicent 
Barham, and 
William Ran- 
dolph Hearst are 
now accompany- 
ing the body back 


to Los Angeles 
on the steamer 
Olympic enroute 
for New York. 


The funeral serv- 
ices and inter- 
ment will be held 
in Los Angeles Guy B 
Mr. Barham : 
his wife and daughter, members of Will 
iam Randolph Hearst’s party touring 
Europe, arrived in London May 31 
Upon his arrival Mr. Barham com 
plained of tonsil trouble and consulted 
Dr. Philip Franklin, a throat specialist 
and former California friend of Mr 
Sarham’s. After being under observa 
tion and treatment for several days a 
consultation was held between Dr. 
Franklin, Sir Kenneth Goadby, and Dr. 


Al’: 


SARHAM 





Donald Armour An operation to re- 
move a throat gland was found impera- 
tive. This was performed by Dr. Ar 


mour and the operation was considered 
a success At 945 the morning Mr. 
Barham died his physicians visited him. 
He appeared to be in splendid condition 
and was able to take nourishment. Ten 
minutes after the doctors left Mr. Bar 
ham collapsed and died of heart failure 
induced by trouble in the coronary 
artery. 

Mr. Barham was born March 21, 1864, 
at The Dalles, Ore., the son of Richard 
M. and Martha Arnold Barham He 
married Miss Marie H. Baby August 
4 1903, at Detroit 

He and his brother, Dr. Frank I. Bar 
ham, took over the Evening Herald when 
it entered the afternoon field on Nov 
2, 1911, and he was first publisher and 
later president of the publishing com 
pany. Mr. Barham leaves in addition to 
his widow and daughter, three brothers 
Frank: F., the publisher of the Herald, 
Harold, and Bert. He was a member 
of the California, the Los Angeles Ath- 
letic, the Los Angeles Country, and the 
Jonathan clubs: the Los Angeles Elks, 
and the San Francisco Bohemian Club 

Mr. Barham was educated in the pub 
lic schools of Los Angeles county and 
the Anaheim, Cal., high school \t the 
age of 21 he was a railway mail clerk 
In 1888 Mr. Barham became deputy col 
lector of U. S. internal revenue at Los 
Angeles, from which he resigned in 1890 
to establish himself as a customs house 
and internal revenue broker. From 
1895 to 1896 Mr. Barham was police 
commissioner of Los Angeles and from 
1902 to 1906 he was president of the 
board of bank commissioners of Cali 
fornia. 

At the time of Mr. Barham’'s death 
Mr. and Mrs. Hearst were in Paris and 
the news was telephoned to them. Mr 
Hearst at once cabled his newspapers a 
tribute to the newspaper owner who had 
been a life-long friend 


Obituary 


Davin R. THomeson, aged 66, for the 
past 30 years owner and editor of the 
Carlisle (Pa.) Sentinel, died recently. 

Paut G. Scumuipt, aged 77, editor of 
the Manitowoc (Wis.) Post, and a Civil 
War veteran, died June 6. 

Mrs. Annie M. Hitt, wife of Sam 
Hill, publisher of the Brentwood (Cal.) 
News, died suddenly last week. 
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N. S. Demorte, for the past 7 years 
editor and publisher of the Weatherford 
(Okla.) Democrat, died last week. He 
was for 5 years foreman with the Kansas 
City Journal and for 3 years with the 
Kansas City Star as foreman, 
having owned papers in Missouri 


besides 


DD. WELLINGTON BERRY, negro news- 
paper writer, who formerly conducted a 
column “Of Interest to Colored People,” 
in the Nashville Tennessean, is dead in 
Denver, Colo. 


Mrs, ANNA C. CoNSTABLE STEVENSON, 
wife of Frederick Boyd Stevenson, Sun- 
day editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, and 
mother of Fay Stevenson, feature writer 
on the New York Evening World, died 
June 10. Mrs. Stevenson was a cousin 
of the late Charles A. Dana 


Cart Russet, Firey, aged 37, a for- 
mer member of the editorial staff of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, died June 3. 


Water W. O'Connor, aged 54, for 
many years associated with his brother 
in the publication of the Fort Plain (N. 
Y.) Standard, died recently. 

litGo Kessier, aged 73, founder and 
editor of the Staten Island (N. Y.) Post 
and organizer of German Typographical 
Union No. 7, died June 9 

\vcustus C, Struper, aged 63, pub 
lisher of the Montclair (N. J.) Times, 
died June 9 in Thun, Switzerland. He 
sailed for Europe May 13 accompanied 
by Mrs. Studer and Miss Edith Studer 
Mr. Studer founded the Times 45 years 
ago. It is announced that the estate 
will continue the publication of the pape: 
with Ed. A. McGeehan, who has been 
associated with Mr. Studer for many 
years, in charge as editor. 

Miss Mryo Konasni, aged 38, an 
alumna of the Pulitzer School of Jour- 
nalism at Columbia University and one 
of the editors of Shufuno Tomo, a 
women’s magazine of Tokyo, died re- 
cently of heart failure in Japan. She 
was one of the best known women jour- 
nalists of her country and since her re- 
turn from New York last fall had been 
giving regular lectures on journalism at 
the Joshi Daigaku, a Tokyo girls’ school. 

F'uPHRATES Baucwer, aged 90, for 30 
years a resident of Mount Vernon, Mo., 
and publisher for many years of the 
fountain Journal there, died last week. 

Cot. H. C. Srivers, aged 74, for 15 
years editor of the Superior (Wis.) Tel 
egram, died June 9. Col. Stivers was a 
Civil War veteran and was prominent in 
Minnesota politics removing to 
Superior. 


bef« re 


Cor. James FE. Surrivan, U. S. R., a 
special writer for the Houston (Tex.) 
Oil Weekly, died suddenly June 1 

Mose C. Harris, aged 79, one of the 
surviving members of the old-time news- 
paper men in Texas, died at El Paso 
June 


Elks Magazine Starts 


\ new Elks’ Magazine has appeared, 
published by the Elks’ National Head- 
quarters Commission. 
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JACK VEIOCK DIES 


Sport Writer Had Been in Poor Health 
Several Months 


Jack Veiock, aged 34 years, interna- 
tionally known sports writer and mem- 
ber of the staff of the New York Daily 
News, died Sun- 
day at  Ripton, 
Vt., of tuberculo- 
sis aiter a three 
months’ illness, 

He was born in 
Beaver County, 
Pa. where he 
lived until 9 years 
f age. He be- 
gan newspaper 
work in St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., on the 
News Press and 
later worked in 
[Indiana polis. 
where he was Jack Vetock 
sporting editor of 
the Sun and Times. He was sporting 
editor of the International News Serv- 
ice for more than 3 years, and recently 
had been employed as a feature sport 
vriter on the New York Daily News. 
\lr. Veiock covered the Olympic games 
it Antwerp in 1920, and practically all 
the major sporting events in the last 5 
\cal 
lle was a graduate of Monmouth 
(Ill.) College and funeral services were 
held at that place. Burial occurred at 
Stronghurst, Ill. He is survived by his 
wife, mother and two sisters. 


G. W. C. PERRY DEAD 


Part Owner and Managing Editor of 
Scioto Gazette for 14 Years 


(reorge W. C. Perry, part owner and 
managing editor of the Scioto Gazette, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, died there June 8 of 
mastoiditis, from which he had been un- 
knowingly a sufferer for 10 years. He 
was president of the Ohio Associated 
Dailies and vice-president of the Ohio 
\ssociated Press Association at the time 
of his death. 

Mr. Perry was 62 years old and was a 
native of Ohio. He taught school until 
1892, when he joined the Gazette as 
solicitor and advertising manager. Three 
ears later he accepted a local county, 
government position, but resumed news- 
paper work as manager and a director of 
the Gazette when it was incorporated in 
1806. In July, 1908, Mr. Perry acquired 
half the stock of the Gazette and was 
elected president and managing editor. 
He took an aativg part in Ohio politics 
ind had held ‘several state and federal 
otfices 


Penn. Weekly Rebuilds After Fire 


The Marienville (Pa.) Express has 
started rebuilding its plant which was 
destroyed recently by the fire which 
swept the business section of Marien- 
ville recently. For the present the paper 
is being printed at Tionesta, Pa. 
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INSURANCE SERVICE 


POLICIES MUST BE ISSUED 
CLAIMS MUST BE GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTON 
An experienced and widely known insurance man is 
appointed our registrar agent in each city where we make 
a contract to perform these insurance functions. 
expense, 
policies and investigating claims is not saddled on the news- 


HICKEY-MITCHELL CO. 


U. S. Mgrs. Newspaper Policy Dept. National Casualty Co., Detroit 


and burden of issuing 
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Belo & Co. Appeal Case 


A. H. Belo & Co., publishers of the 
Dallas-Galveston (Tex.) News, have ap- 
pealed the judgment of approximately 
$5,000 given nearly 5 years ago to At- 
torney General of Texas Ben F. Looney 
because of editorial which he claimed 
attacked his official acts. The case was 
argued before the State Supreme Court 
May 31 and a decision is expected within 
the next few months. 


New Frisco Ad Agency 


Loring G. Peede, formerly with E, E. 
Vreeland, Advertising, Inc., New York, 
has opened an advertising agency in San 
Francisco. He, at one time, had charge 
of the Waltham Watch Company and 
of the Mercantile Bank of the Americas 
advertising, and in the publishing field 
was connected with the New York Sun 
and the Nautical Gazette. 


James M. Cox Is Host 


Employes of the Dayton (Ohio) News 
and the Springfield (Ohio) Daily News 
were entertained at a barbecue and old- 
fashioned picnic, June 4, by former 
Governor James M. Cox, the publisher. 
The barbecue was held on Mr. Cox’s 
farm near Middletown, Ohio. 





Alfred Twining Leaves $26,000 


The will of the late Alfred Twining, 
for years associate editor of the Scran- 
ton (Pa.) Times, disposed of an estate 
worth $26,000. He leaves minor be- 
quests to three Scranton charitable in- 
stitutions. The balance of the estate 
goes to a sister and nephew. He was a 
bachelor. 


Dayton News Adds Presses 


The Dayton (Ohio) Daily News has 
ordered 2 Hoe octuple superspeed presses 
of 8 units each with a total capacity of 
128 pages. 





299,045 

lines gain — 
in National 
Advertising 


during the past 8 
months over the same 
period previous year. 


In May the gain was 
40,493 lines. 

These big gains due to 
the fact that national 
advertisers and agen- 
cies are realizing more 
and more that they 
must use two news- 
papers to cover Wash- 
ington, D. C., and that 
one of these must be 


THE 
WASHINGTON 
TIMES 


3c Daily, 10c Sunday 
G. LOGAN PAYNE, Pub. 


National Advertising Representative 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO 
Chicago, Detroit, 

St, Louis and Los Angeles. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, 
New York and Boston. 




















URGE HARVARD TO END 
BAN ON CAMERAS 


Committee Recommends That Press 
and Picture Services Be Allowed to 
“Shoot” Academic Events— 
Need for Press Agent Cited 
(Special to Evitor & Pustisner) 

3oston, June 1.—That Harvard 
hould rescind its policy of prohibiting 
photographs of legitimate news interest 
ind that it should have what virtually 
would be a faculty press agents are 
urged in the report of a committee on 
publicity for presentation to the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs. 

Edwin F. Gay, president of the New 


York Evening Post, Frederick Roy 
Martin, general manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press, Ralph Pulitzer, of the 
New York World, and Jerome D. 


Greene, of New York, compose the com- 
mittee, 

Frederick L. Allen is one of the two 
ecretaries to the Harvard corporation 
iid supervises the issue of Harvard 
news. The system he has put into op- 
eration has been studied by the commit- 
tee and upon this their recommendations 
are based, 

“The and other official an- 
nouncements of the various faculties re- 
present the accretions of academic 
phrase-making more or less patched and 
iltered through a long succession of an 
nual editions,” the report reads. With 
out sacrificing either accuracy or dignity 
of expression, they should be periodi- 
cally overhauled and re-written in the 
light of such criticism and suggestions 


catalogs 


as can be offered from the general 
reader's rather than the college office 
point of view. 


“More attention should be given to 
the pictorial, as distinguished from the 
verbal, records of Harvard, both as a 
matter of historical record and for the 
current information of the alumni and 
the public. A good deal of the mate- 
ria! for pictorial records is provided by 
a number of existing agencies. . 

“In this connection, your committee 
has one earnest recommendation to 
make, and that is that on occasions of 
legitimate public interest as well as of 
academic importance, such as commence- 
ment, the dedication of buildings and 
various other solemnities or festivities, 
the right of the newspapers and news- 
distributing services to take pictures 
should be courteously and generously al- 
lowed, always provided that the right 
can be exercised without disturbance or 
undue intrusion. 

“The theory that a Harvard com- 
mencement is a private thing affair is 
utterly untenable. There is nothing pri- 
vate about it. This does not mean that 
the public must not or will not submit 
to all reasonable restrictions necessary 
for the dignity and orderliness of aca- 
demic ceremonials.” 

The taking of moving pictures should 
be allowed, the committee recommended. 
It also maintained that the man acting 
in charge of news dissemination should 
have the same chance for an academic 
career as a professor, although he would 
necessarily be given that title and 
that he should be “of faculty rank.” 


not 


M. IL. T. Orders Its Publicity 


An association to take care of the de- 
mands of the press has been formed at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
similar to that at Princeton. It has 
one section devoted to supplying news to 
the daily papers, another to the college 
papers and a third special articles for 
science magazines 


To Organize Harvard Journalists 

All newspaper men who ever attended 
Harvard are invited to attend the twenty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs at Nantasket, Saturday, 
June 17, when an association to be known 
as the Harvard Journalists will be or- 
ganized, Through such an organization 
the Associated Harvard Clubs would 
plan for representation in larger cities 
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of the United States and abroad, becom- 
ing an important subcommittee of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs. John D. 
Merrill, Harvard ’89, editor of the Har- 
vard Alumni Bulletin, as well as being 
an editor on the Boston Globe, is a leader 
in the movement. 


Mailers Arbitrate in Montreal 


A board of arbitration has been ap- 
pointed in Montreal to settle the dispute 
between La Presse Publishing Company 
and the Mailers’ Union. La Presse 
(daily) has recently opened a branch 
distributing offices to cover territory in 
the northern and eastern sections of the 
city. The union claims that the same 
conditions should prevail in the branch 
office as at headquarters, according t 
the working contract. La Presse does 
not recognize the union’s right to enforce 
the application of the contract to branch 
offices. The commission is composed of 
ex-justice Robidoux, chairman; Senator 
J. P. Casgrain, representing La Presse; 


Jos. Gauthier, representing the union 
and L. A. Bedard, clerk of the practice 
court, 1s secretary. 


Flood Does Not Stop Paper 


The flood which did $500,000 damage 
to Carbondale, Pa., and Forest City did 
not prevent the Carbondale Leader from 








coming out as usual on June 5 Fire 
men worked all of the previous day 
pumping water out of the paper's cellar 
plant. About $6,400 damage was suffered 
by the Leader mostly in white pape: 
destroyed. 
Prints 24-Page Ad 
The Cedar Rapids (lowa) Evening 


Gazette June 3 published a 44 page issue 
containing a 24 page advertisement of 
Harper and MclIntire, hardware whole- 
salers of Ottuma, Iowa, who recently 
opened a large warehouse in Cedar 
Rapids 


Starts Weekly Children’s Section 

The Halifax (N. S.) Evening Mail 
has commenced publication of a week! 
supplement for boys and girls edited b 
them which is part of its Monday paper 





$2,000 Prize for Young Novelists 


Jesse Lynch Williams, Henry Seidel 
Canby, and Carl Van Doren will be the 
judges in the Harper $2,000 prize novel 
competition, open from June 1, 1922. 1 


March 1, 1923. 


Sends Children to the Country 


The Chicago Daily News, co-operating 
with the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 








The Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Atlanta bank clearings 
for May were 8 million 
dollars more than for 
May, 1921. 


1,131,466 


lines of carefully sifted 
advertising were carried 
in The Journal during 
May. 


Business is much better. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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tion and the United Charities, will send 
more than 1,000 poor youngsters of 
Chicago to the country homes in Illinois 
this summer. As was the case last year, 
the Daily News, while assisting in the 
organization work, also contributes 
money toward paying expenses of the 
campaign. All the Illinois railroads have 
assured free transportation for the 
youngsters 


Prizes for Young Literati 


The St. Paul Daily News promises to 
sive children $25 in book prizes for a 

unts of “the ook or books | liked 
vest,” the contest to continue until Oct 
1. The News, in connection with the St 
Paul Public Library, will also put on 
1 reading contest, in which all children 
reading eighteen books in a list presented 
of books on vacation days and out-of- 
door lif will receive buttons and di- 
plomas 


New Daily in Pawhuska 


31 
as follows: E. L. Gay, editor; A. G 
Marple, city sport editor; Miss Floy 
Crocker, telegraph editor; Mrs. J. L 


Landrum, society editor; J. A. Knight, 
business manager; J. Y. Wright, ad- 
vertising manager, and W. L. Simmons, 
circulation manager The Associated 
Press and Newspaper Ente \sso- 
ciation services are 


rprist 


being 


Florida Editor Sues for $100,000 


Col. W. F. Stovall, editor of the 
Tampa (Fla.) Tribune has filed a $100,- 
000 libel suit against the Florida National 


Publishing Company, 
Winter Park Post. The cause of the suit 
is understood to be an editorial by J. 
li. Wendler of the Post 


publishers of the 


New Home in Monrce, Wis. 


Plan have been 
tion ta new 
(Wis.) E 


drawn up for the 
building to house the 
vening Times. 

















me pit itl on — . New Line of Specials 
The Pawhuska (Okla.) Daily Journal 
made its initial appearat June 4, with Ss. C. Stevens and John H, Bauman 
24-page issue Ik. L. Gay, editor, and have organized Stevens & Baumann, Inc., 
|. A. Knight, manager, have been owner uublishers’ representatives, at 47 West 
and publishers of the Osage Journal, a 4th street, New York, and a Chicago 
semi-weekly, for 18 years rhe staff is thee 
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Exhibitors at Boston Graphic Arts Exposition 


Every important improvement in 
methods of composition for the 
past 36 years has been the result 
of LinoryPE initiative. 
Every part of the Linotype is there 
because the machine is better for it 
and every part fits into the big 
scheme of simple operation. The | 


Linoryre is the machine of no 
compromise. 





The illustration shows the Model 24, 
text and display Lixorye®. As many 
as ten faces in six different sizes 
are immediately available 
from the keyboard. 
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Composed entirely on the LinotyPE 
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RADIO BOOM SPREADS TO BRITAIN BUT 
WILL BE RESTRICTED 





“Broadcasting” About to Be Launched Will Be Under More 
Severe Conditions of Control Than in U. S.—Pub- 
lishers Are Barred from Using It 





By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Lditcr, Evitor & PuBLisHER) 

ON DON--Great Britain is growing 

excited at the prospects of radio, 
and our newspapers have been busy 
capitalizing the experiences of America 
in broadcasting. But radio here will not 
have the same opportunity of unbridled 
development as in the United States, for 
our Postmaster-General has taken ab- 
solute control of all arrangements there- 
for, and nothing can be done to broad- 
cast, in the same sense as America 
now regards it, until the companies em- 
powered to employ transmitting stations 
have regularized their plans, agreed upon 
wave-lengths (which are to be set be- 
tween 350 and 425 metres) and receive 
the formal approval of the Postmaster- 
General. Further, unlike your freedom 
in receiving, every receiving set has to 
carry a license paying a fee of ten shill- 
ings. 

Broadcasting stations are to be per- 
mitted in the following areas: London, 

Cardiff, Plymouth, Birmingham, Man- 
ter? Newcastle, Glasgow (or Edin- 
burgh) and Aberdeen, and the Postmas- 
ter-General has already indicated that 
only bona-fide manufacturers of wireless 
apparatus will be licensed for broadcast- 
ing, a control which seems to eliminate 
the possibility of newspapers establish- 
ing a service of radio-news. One other 
interesting prohibition is that of adver- 
tisement matter, it having been decreed 
that broadcasting shall not be used for 
advertising purposes. 

I have been at some pains to find out 
the views of the competent newspaper 
authorities on the future of wireless tele- 
phony with rather interesting results. 
R. D. Blumenfeld, editor of the London 
Daily Express, reminded me that he had 
just returned from America, where he 
was much impressed with the manner 
in which broadcasting had been taken up. 


His paper has a wireless installation, 
‘used only for receiving purposes of 
course. He added that he was fully alive 
to the importance of the subject and is 
keeping in touch with all the latest de- 


velopments, his own view being that wire- 
less will form one of the most important 
adjuncts to newspaper production. 

The Daily Mail and the Evening News 
have already announced that they will 
give a perfect wireless service of music 
and entertainment as soon as facilities 
permit. The first-named paper, by ar- 
rangement with the Marconi Company, 
broadcasted the result of the Carpenti er- 
Lewis fight carly in May, and it was 
reported that listeners-in had received it 
as far north as Aberdeen. 

Lord Northcliffe, speaking of radio be- 
fore it was definitely known that only 
wireless companies would be permitted 
to send, said he believed that “eventually 
the spread of the radiophone will affect 
evening newspapers. Some American 
evening newspapers broadcast news from 
their own offices, thus hoping to keep 


the goodwill of their subscribers. I can- 
not ascertain whether this means a loss 
of readers or gain, and, after all, the 
struggle of newspapers has been for 
readers since the beginning of news- 
papers.” ; 

The Daily Telegraph has actually in 


use Marconi and radio installations, the 
latter being employed to furnish ships at 
sea with broadcasted daily news. Lord 
Burnham, dealing with the subject at a 
lecture on wireless, said he himself did 
not think broadcasting would be much 
of a danger to the press as an alternative 
method of public information. It would 
only be effective as handled by the press. 
He summed up the potentialities of radio 
in the remark that there was no more 
important subject than wireless and none 
destined more to change the conditions 
of human life or more profoundly to 
modify the progress of civilization. 


Enquiry of two of our newspaper or- 
ganizations suggested that both bodies 
were awaiting more definite knowiedge 
of what is being done. The Newspaper 
Proprietors’ Association circulated my 
enquiry to its members with the result 
that at the last council meeting it was 
decided to leave the matter to individual 
action. lrederick L. Armstrong, of the 
Newspaper Society, said he was awaiting 
a statement by the Postmaster-General 
as to what the policy of the postal au- 
thorities was likely to be. 

The most interesting expression of 
opinion on broadcasting in this country, 
however, comes from H. C. Robbins, the 
joint general manager of the Press As- 
sociation, Ltd., probably the largest dis- 
tributors of news in Great Britain. Mr. 
Robbins told me that radio is engaging 
their closest attention, and went on to 
say: 

“As regards broadcasting, our special 
concern is with respect to the possible 
inclusion of news in the programme <i 
music, stories, etc., to be transmniited 
by the distributing companies which ob- 
tain a license from the Post Office. The 
collection of news, as every news agency 
and newspaper knows, is a very costly 
matter; and if there is a market for it 
in broadcast programmes and the Gov- 
ernment allow the inclusion of a cer- 
tain amount, it is incumbent upon one 
or other of the distributing companies 
to make an arrangement with those who 
collect it. The distributing companies, of 
course, could not be permitted to appro- 
priate any news, even on the plea that 
it had already been published. 

“I do not wish to suggest that a dis- 
tributing company would want to in- 
fringe the rights of other people, but as 
there have been statements that the Post 
Office apparently will sanction items of 
information after their publication, the 
point may appropriately be mentioned. 
The publication of a piece of news does 
not destroy its value, either to the news 
agency or to the newspaper, and certainly 
does not give to anybody else not having 
paid for it the right to make a market 
out of it. I think this principle will have 
to be very clearly recognized here in the 
same way as it has been in America, 
thanks to the efforts of the Associated 
Press, for there seemed to be a notion 
at one time that the broadcast pro- 
grammes would be rendered more inter- 
esting by the inclusion of a certain num- 
ber of news items, and that the latter 
might be obtained merely by the taking 
from the volumns of a newspaper. 

“As regards the dissemination of news 
to newspapers, we feel that a news 
agency ought to possess this right it- 
self to do the work entirely directly or 
through a wireless company, or the Post 
Office, leaving it entirely free to adopt 
whichever of the three courses it prefers. 
The Post Office would seem to wish to 
keep the work in its own hands, and 
not to license an agency or a distributing 
company acting for the agency to under- 
take it. The problem of wireless distri- 
bution to the papers in this country is 
a complex and difficult one—as was 
demonstrated two years ago when the 
Postmaster-General was good enough to 
consent to our making through the Mar- 
coni Company an interesting experiment 
—and the utmost experience should be 
sought in ordér to obtain a satisfactory 
solution. To limit that experience to 
distribution by the Post Office only 
would surely be a grave mistake. 

“The experimental distribution I refer 
to,” said Mr. Robbins, “illustrated the 
two difficulties which will have to be 
overcome. The first was that a number 
of amateurs possessing receiving sets 


were able to ‘listen in’ which means that 
in sending out you cannot ensure ab- 
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solutely that the news goes only to those 
for whom it is intended. The second and 
from one point of view, a more serious 
matter, was that we could not be certain 
that the papers had received the news 
we have transmitted. A subscriber might 
fail to take the whole item, or might 
lose a word or words, owing to the 
working of other wireless stations. We 
have known in telegraphic transmission 
the accidental dropping of the word 
‘not’ in a message recording a verdict 
of ‘not guilty.’ Wireless might produce 
many more instances of this. ‘Speaking 
back’ by wireless, in order to give ac- 
knowledgments, or ask for repeats of im- 
perfectly heard words or phrases or raise 
queries over doubtful points requires at 
present powerful apparatus if the dis- 
tance is considerable. These points are 
put not for the purpose of suggesting 
that they are insuperable, but to empha- 
size the lines on which improvement and 
development are essential. At the 
moment,” Mr. Robbins added, “the ques- 
tion of the general distribution of news 
to the papers by wireless, either tele- 
phonically or telegraphically, is not suffi- 
ciently advanced for the practical adop- 
tion of either method, but some progress 
is being made and the future holds out 
fascinating possibilities.” 

Meantime, our newspaper publishers 
are exploring the avenues of entertain- 
ment possible by radio, and it is certain 
that as soon as broadcasting plans are 
perfected and release given, some pub- 
lishers, at any rate, will identify them- 
selves with definite programmes to be 
offered in their name. 


Papers Add Radioph Equip t 


The Huntington (Ind.) Press has in- 
stalled a radio broadcasting station and 





will send out weather and market re- 
ports as well as concerts and lectures. 
The Bellingham (Wash.) Herald and 


Reveille has also installed a similar sta- 
tion which will be in complete operation 
within 2 weeks. The Great Falls 
(Mont.) Tribune is another daily 
which has installed a radio broadcasting 
station. The Walcott (N. D.) Reporter, 
a weekly, has installed a radio receiving 
station with which it plans to collect 
news. 





Offers Prizes for Subscribers 


The Wichita (Kan.) Eagle is using the 
Pogo Jumping Stick, the Jewell Radio 
receiving set, and also the Ranger Bicycle 
as prizes to boys and girls for procur- 
ing new subscribers. The plan will run 
until September 15. The Eagle requires 
15 new subscribers for the radio receiv- 
ing set, while it,requires 25 for the bi- 
cycle; only two are required for the Pogo 
stick and these apply on either the radio 
or the bike. The campaign began May 
15 and 1,000 boys and girls in Kansas 
and North Oklahoma have order books 
hustling for new subscriptions. 


Wires Duels Uses Radio 


The Enid (Okla.) News recently got 
its telegraph news from Oklahoma City 
by radio when the wires were down, 


More U. S. Radio Stations 


The Department of Agriculture has 
arranged to expand its agricultural 
radio news broadcasting to include 4] 
new stations. Among other stations, 
weather, crop and market news will be 
sent from Milwaukee, Rosfell, N. M., 
Jacksonville and Memphis. The radio 
broadcasting work was begun 18 nonths 
ago by the department. An exclusive 
wave length of 485 meters has been as- 
signed, 


Opens Radio Sending Station 


The Newburgh (N. Y.) Daily News 
has opened a radio broad-casting station 
WCAB. So as not to conflict with the 
radio stations of New York and New 
Jersey, especially the Newark and the 
Schenectady stations, the News will 
broadcast hourly on the half hour. 
Claude L. Norman, formerly with the 
Wireless Telephone Company of New 
Jersey, installed the station and will 
operate it. 








Radio Sets for Wounded Fighters 


Radio receiving sets for wounded ex 
soldiers in Boston hospitals have veen 
installed by the Boston Herald, Under 
direction of Joe Toye, radio editor, a 
fund of over $2,000 was raised from 
among Herald readers. The Parke: 
Hill hospital, the Chelsea naval hospi 
tal, and the Chelsea marine hospital re 
ceived sets in time for the former 
fighters to “listen in” Memorial day. 


Brestiatinn * in - Salt Lake 


The Salt Lake City Deseret News has 
completed installation of a radiophone 
broadcasting station and flashed its first 
messages last week. The Deseret News 
entered the radio telegraph field as long 
ago as November, 1920, but found that 
interest in this phase was limited to 
those with a knowledge of code. 





Atlanta Journal Installs Radio 


The Atlanta Journal is installing on 
the fifth floor of its building a radio 


broadcasting station of the type used in 
recent ship to shore telephonic commu 
nication. Its call is WSB and its radius 


is 100 to 150 miles. 





New Radio Magazine in Toronto 


Radio Life, a Toronto magazine de- 
voted to wireless telephony, will com- 
mence publication June 15. Alex. M. 
Moore, formerly of Motor Trade, is the 
business manager and Arthur G. Turn- 
bull is the editor. 





Style Book for Booth Papers 


The Booth newspapers are consider- 
ing the issuing of a uniform style book 
for all their publications. Another 
added feature of the Booth newspapers 
is the weekly farm page. This page is 
written with the co-operation of the 
Michigan Agricultural College instruc 
tors at Lansing with added features by 
staff men. 
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CARTOONS: Sykes’ Daily; ‘‘Follies of the Passing 
Dally. FICTION: Daily and Weekly Detective and 
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BENNETT HOME FOR JOURNALISTS NOT 
YET; ANNUITIES COME FIRST 





Executors’ 


Accounting Shows James Gordon Bennett Left 


Involved Estate—Annuities of $140,000 per Year— 
$24,000 for Newspaper Men 





OME time some day there will be a 

James Gordon Bennett Memorial 
Home for New York Journalists, but its 
opening is not likely to take place in the 
near future, because, under his American 
will, the late James Gordon Bennett, 
owner of the New York Herald, New 
York Telegram, and Paris Herald, made 
provision for 20 annuities, the annual 
payment of which out of the residue of 
his estate takes precedence over all ex- 
penditures for the newspaper men’s home. 
The executors of this will, Rodman 
Wanamaker and the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, filed their first 
accounting of the properties June 10. 
This showed that $3,133,260 has been 
turned over to the trustees of the Ben- 
nett home to be used as they see fit—sub- 
ject to annuity payments, which at pres- 
ent amount to $146,000. 

Figuring the income from this fund at 
approximately $170,000 a year, there re- 
mains about $24,000 each year to be ex- 
pended for New York newspaper men 
and the trustees have already commenced 
to give aid to those in need of it who are 
eligible under the will. As the annuitants 
die, this annual drain on the income of 
the trustees will be gradually and mate- 
rially decreased. 

Up to the time the accounting was 
filed, the executors of the estate had ex- 
pended $14.60 to have the Bennett home 
incorporated, $5,185 to Evarts, Choate, 
Sherman & Russell, for legal fees rela- 
tive to the home, and $21,120 to 12 inca- 
pacitated newspaper men out of the in 
come of the trust funds. 

In administering the 
which was very involved and heavily ob- 
ligated, the newspaper properties were 
sold to the Frank A. Munsey Company 
for $4,000,000, of which $1,000,000 was 
in cash and the remainder in six notes 
of $500,000 each executed January 19, 
1920, and maturing successively from 
January 19, 1921 to January 19, 1926, pro- 
tected by stock in the New York Herald 
Company, and by other collateral. Two 
of these notes have matured and have 
been taken up. 

The real estate owned by Mr. Bennett, 
chiefly located in the Washington 
Heights section of New York and in 
Yonkers, N. Y., was inherited from the 
elder Mr. Bennett. They were subject to 
mortgages of approximately $600,000, 
held by Mrs. Bell of London, sister of 
Mr. Bennett. A partition suit between 
Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Bell some years 
ago resulted in Mr. Bennett’s buying his 
father’s real estate and giving his sister 
these mortgages, which represented her 
share. William Travers Jerome acted as 
substitute trustee for Mrs, Bell in settling 
with the Bennett estate. These proper- 
ties were also encumbered by the Federal 
inheritance tax, and to pay this so that 
the property might be sold and turned 
into income-bearing securities, the execu- 
tors of the Bennett estate borrowed ap- 
proximately $250,000. They were sold at 
auction and purchase money mortgages 
taken back. The sale brought in $1,912,- 
800. 

At the time of Mr. Bennett’s death 
there was less than $7,000 on deposit to 
his credit in New York. In Paris banks 
there was approximately 400,000 francs 
to the credit of the Paris Herald. This 
money in France did not go to the paper, 
but was used up in paying taxes and ob- 
ligations of both Mr. Bennett and the 
Paris Herald incurred before the paper 
was sold. 

The executors of the Bennett estate, as 
shown in the accounting, have not re- 
ceived any payment for their services. F. 
J. Sutton, vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, did receive $2,167 for 
expenses of a trip to Paris in behalf of 
the estate. Stetson, Jennings & Russell, 
attorneys for the Guaranty Trust Com- 


Bennett estate, 


pany, have been paid $51,028.28 for legal 


services, and Jay & Candler, attorneys 
for Rodman Wanamaker, received $5],- 
212.11 


Mrs. Bennett (the former Baroness de 
Reuter) has received to date approxi- 
mately $263,976, of which $62,500 is in- 
come due her and the remainder is made 
up of $112,500 payments upon principal 
due her, $25,725, for her share of French 
debts and expenses, $31,171, for French 
succession taxes; $32,080 for the main- 
tenance of the Paris residence. 

From legal representatives of the ex- 
ecutors, it was learned that the offer of 
Frank A. Munsey for the Bennett news- 
paper properties was the highest offer 
made and the terms were the most favor- 
able to the estate offered by any possible 
purchaser. It is also stated that there is 
not likely to be any large sums added to 
the trust funds of the home, as all of the 
Jennett possessions have been sold, with 
the exception of some chattels which will, 
it is expected, not bring more than a few 
thousand dollars. The lawyers are not 
as yet in a position to state exactly what 
the net amount of Mr. Bennett’s wealth 
was at the time of his death and this will 
not be established for some time to come. 
It has been estimated at $4,235,459 by old 
Herald men. 

The people to whom annuities were left 
under the American Bennett will and the 
annual amount of these annuities is as 
follows: 

Mrs. James G. Vennett $50.6 
Isaac 


Bell, nephew..... swudennes 30, 

Mrs. Noran Ricardo, neice......... 10,000 
Ronald de Reuter, stepsor .-- 20,000 
Mrs. William Whitehouse Dougla 000 
Miss Margaret Middleton — 2,000 
Mrs, Willham Jay. 000 
Mrs. Mary Irwin 2 000 
Mrs. Arthur Iselir 000 
Mrs. Carrie Wrigh 2.00 
Comte Etienne de Laurena 000 
Vicomte Gaston de Breteuil......... 2,006 
Tames G. Dougla bl al in ? 000 
Mr. Cornwall, 2nd offic Lysistrata. 1,000 
Gustav F. Boy, former quartermaster 

Lysistrata ....... iibavivsanedne 500 
Peter Peterson, former juarte “rmaste r, 

SGD. > wddk st caddeedudedccnenes 500 
John ‘Ailes ws, an engineer, Lysistrata 1,000 
A. C. Hute, officer, Lysistrata wend 1,000 
Percy Mitchell ...... tea at 3.000 


The executors of the 
sidered the advisability of purchasing an 
nuities from a life insurance company to 
meet provisions of the will but as these 
would cost approximately $2,400,000, it 
was decided that it was best not to re- 
duce the principal of the home trust funds 
by this amount and to pay the annuities 
each year out of the income of this fund 
until they expire. 

In selling the newspaper properties, the 
executors transferred them to the Frank 
A. Munsey Company, free and clear of 
all obligations which may have existed 


Bennett will con- 
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at the time of Mr. Bennett's death in 1918. 


“When Mr. Bennett died the cash 
which came into the hands of the execu- 
tors was approximately $7,000,” said 


Thomas Garrett, Jr., of Stetson, Jennings 
& Russell. “The principal assets of the 
estate consisted of the New York Her- 
ald Company, which published the New 
York Herald and the Evening Telegram 
and stock of the New York Herald So- 
ciété anonyme, a French corporation 
which published the Paris Herald. Mr. 
Sennett left a French will disposing of 
all his property in France and creating 
a charge against his American estate for 
the payment of the annuity of $50,000 per 
annum to his widow, Maud Gordon Ben- 


nett. 

“Mr. Bennett owned a great deal of 
vacant real estate, principally a large 
tract at Washington Heights which at 


that time was subject to a mortgage se- 
curing a bond upon which Mr. Bennett 
was liable. The appraisals of the prop- 
erty did not greatly exceed the mortgage 
debt, but as the property was vacant the 
executors decided that the property 
should be immediately sold at auction 
However, in order to make the sale it 
was necessary to free the property from 
the lien of the Federal estate tax and the 
executors borrowed more than $200,000 
in order to obtain a waiver from the 
Federal government to the end that the 
American property could be sold free 
and clear. 

“The existence of the French will and 
the provisions therein with respect to the 
payment of the annuity to Mrs. Bennett 
(which will was referred to in the Amer 
ican will) presented a legal problem 


which required a court determination, 
the result of such court determination 


establishing the liability of the Amer- 
ican executors rendered it possible for 


the executors to sell and deliver the 
Paris edition of the Herald when the 
sale of the New York Herald was 


eventually effected. 
“The executors endeavored to operate 


the New York Herald but they were 
handicapped by lack of cash. Finally, 
the New York Herald was sold and 


certain notes together with collateral were 
accepted in part payment. notes 
draw interest and constitute the principal 
fund out of which have been discharged 
and paid the annuities which are a 
primary charge against both principal 
and income of the trust estate. When 
and as installments of principal or notes 
have been paid such principal has been 
reinvested to the end that certain of the 
debts of the estate have been discharged 
and all anuity payments have met 
out of such income payments 

“The annual charge of these annuities 
aggregate more than $140,000, which sum 
will gradually decrease as the annuitants 
die. The income from principal held by 
the executors and trustees is in excess of 
said sum. The executors and the James 


These 


been 


Gordon Bennett Memorial Home for the 
New York Journalists have faced the 
problem as to whether or not it would 


be advisable to purchase annuities. The 
cost of such purchase would be more 
than $2,000,000 and the effect thereof 
would be to reduce the net amount avail 
able for the James Gordon Bennett 
Memorial Home for New York Jour- 
nalists.” 
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WORLD NEWS NEEDS 

OBERT BARRY, writing in the Philadelphia 
R Public Ledger, says that America is being 

pictured daily throughout Europe as “a nation 
of gun-toting bootleggers, jazz-mad idlers, spend- 
thrifts, immoral divorcees and blood-thirsty lynchers,” 
“European newspapers,” continues Mr. Barry, “carry 
very little of any kind of American news. What they 
do print is usually the cheapest, most sordid, and 
sensational misrepresentative brand. One of the 
leading European news distributing agencies has issued 
instructions to its American manager to cable full 
reports of all lyrchings in this country. That agency 
is one enjoying a world-wide reputation for con- 
servatism.” 

There is no question but that America has been 
playing a one-sided game in an effort to create world 
understanding and for some time. More news flows 
into America every day than goes to all the coun- 
tries of Europe in a month. The news that comes 
in is generally of a serious nature and denotes an 
earnest desire on the part of the reporter to inform 
his public on matters of international import; that 
which goes out, excepting in a limited number of 
British and Japanese cases, is froth that pictures 
the doings of our undesirables and greatly injures 
this nation in its world standing. 

Mr. Barry points out that the first problem to be 
solved to correct the present evils is necessarily one 
of cheaper communications. There is no question 
but the present tolls are prohibitive to the press of 
most of the countries in Europe and some means must 
be found for the transmission of the real news of 
America to peoples over seas. 

“American hating” is now a very popular occupa- 
tion in quite a number of countries and the persons 
interested in promoting that hatred as a means to 
their personal ends are finding their task easy owing 
to the poverty of their homeland press and the absence 
of any great independent news distributing agencies 
such as we have in this country. 

Freedom has given the press of America initiative 
and with that has come prosperity that has made it 
the richest in the world. It has repaid the people 
for the trust placed in it by makirfg them the best 
informed in the world by chronicling impartially the 
important events of the world. 

Some means must now be found to place true 
news of passing American events before the people 
of other nations who understand us so little; wireless 
may open the way. This is a question that deserves 
the serious consideration of every person interested 
in protecting the good name of the United States. 





A SUCCESSFUL CONVENTION 


HE Newspaper Department has made great 

strides forward in the last year and it was 

entirely fitting and a proper compliment that 
was paid A. L, Shuman by unanimously reelecting 
him to the presidency. 

The accomplishments of the department this year 
were great and will have a far-reaching effect on 
the business of the coming year. Probably the most 
important step taken was action for the appointment 
of a joint committee of the Four A’s and the News- 
paper Department to go into the subject of national 
and local rates in a thorough manner and report back 
to the 1923 convention. 

Other noteworthy actions that merit approval are 
the unqualified opposition to splitting of differentials 
allowed advertising agencies for newspapers and op- 
position to any attempt to change the present Federal 
law requiring daily newspapers to file semi-annual 
circulation statements. 

All in all this convention stands out as the most 
important in the history of the Newspaper Department. 


HE old question of whether or not the public 

has a right to a knowledge of its own affairs 
when said affairs are in the hands of so-called 
statesmen is again to the fore. This time at The 
Hague, and from present indications Old Secret 
Diplomacy is going to make its bitterest fight since 
the war. 









AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by CHartes W. MILLER, 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


SAID in mine heart concerning the estate 

of the sons of men, that God might mani- 
fest them, and that they might see that they 
themselves are beasts. For that which befall- 
eth the sons of men befalleth beasts; even one 
thing befalleth them: as the one dieth, so dieth 
the other; yea, they have all one breath; so 
that a man hath no preeminence above a beast: 
for all ts vanity. All go unto one place: all 
are of the dust, and all turn to dust again. Who 
knoweth the spirit of man that goeth upward, 
and the spirit of the beast that goeth downward 
to the earth? Wherefore I perceive that there 
is nothing better than that a man should re- 
joice in his own works; for that is his portion: 
for who shall bring him to see what shall be 
after him?—(Eccle, iti: 17-22). Therefore, my 
beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, unmovable 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not 
in vain in the Lord. 











ADVERTISING THAT PAYS 


H. MARKHAM, president of the Illinois 

e Central Railroad, is one of the outstanding 

advocates of institutional advertising in the 

country. He claims that experience has taught him 

that it pays in the establishment of tangible good- 

will, which all wise business men recognize as the 
basis upon which lasting success is built. 

“If you tell the public the truth about your busi- 
ness it is not nearly so likely to imagine something 
that is untrue,” says Mr. Markham in the June num- 
ber of System. 

In support of his contention he cites an incident 
that recently came to his attention that is worthy 
of the serious consideration of the guiding executive 
of every big business institution in the couztry. In 
the Pullman smoker of a train running from Mem- 
phis to Chicago there was gathered a group of men 
who had been traveling over many railroads and the 
discussion naturally turned to the merits of various 
railroads. ‘Late trains” were the bone of contention 
and the conversation became heated. One man finally 
produced a newspaper containing an advertisement 
of the Illinois Central’s record of on-time arrivals 
of passenger trains during 1921. Introduction of that 
advertisement into the debate eliminated that  rail- 
road from the discussion, the opinion seeming to be 
suddenly general that the Illinois Central was all 
right. 

Mr. Markham says that probably the very rail- 
roads that these passengers condemned had a record 
of on-time arrivals as good as that of the Illinois 
Central. But the other roads had not advertised 
the fact. In other words the other roads had not 
forestalled illwill by publishing all the facts but had 
permitted their reputation for service to rest upon 
one or two experiences of individuals with late 
trains. 

Service cannot lie any more than merchandise can. 
Its true character will be established with the indi- 
vidual through his use of it, and it will either satisfy 
or displease the customer. 

Service, like merchandise. can be made to speak. 
That is salesmanship. Mr. Markham has found 


newspaper advertising the most effective method of 
making the service of the Illinois Central speak to its 
thousands of customers and the results have been 
such that they should be convincing to other leaders 
in the world of business, whether they represent 
transportation or industry. 
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ADVERTISING AN INVESTMENT 


ENATOR HITCHCOCK gave the United States 
S senate a lecture on the business methods that 

are controlling in the placing of newspaper ad- 
vertising that bears repeating. Unlike the defamers 
of the press in the Senate, Mr, Hitchcock has a 
knowledge of the subject of the matter that was 
under discussion as the owner of the Omaha World- 
Herald. 

“If there is one thing fairly established in the 
newspaper world to-day,” said Hitchcock, “it is 
that advertising is placed upon the strictest business 
principles, and there is not an advertiser of im- 
portance who does not buy his publicity at the 
cheapest price he can. 

“He does not spend it if he can avoid it. Of the 
millions of dollars invested every year in the news- 
papers of New York City, for instance, practically 
every dollar is put into the newspaper advertising 
upon the most cold-blooded business _ principle. 
There is not an advertiser who goes into a paper by 
reason of favor. I doubt whether one-hundredth 
part of 1 per cent of advertising in New York is a 
matter of favor. 

“Merchants buy advertising space as they buy 
goods, trying to get the greatest publicity for the 
least amount of money. Any paper in New York, 
probably every paper there, rejects thousands of 
dollars’ worth of advertising a year.” 

“And they buy that space because the merchants 
must have the publicity, not that they favor the 
paper. This talk about advertising being placed by 
favor is not only an unjustified charge against the 
newspapers of New York and any other city but 
it is an idiotic charge.” 

We do not think that the business methods that 
are all controlling in the placing of newspaper ad- 
vertising were ever better stated. It is time that we 
rid the minds of those who have no real knowledge 
of the subject that advertisers buy advertising 
for any reason except that it is a good investment 
that pays well. 


LOOSE TALKER ANSWERED 


HERE is nothing more riduculous than the 

charge of loose talkers that newspapers are 

fast losing the confidence and respect of their 
readers through lack of backbone in standing by 
their principles. William L. Agnew, service man- 
ager of the Henri-Hurst and MacDonald Agency, 
was indiscreet enough to fling this charge in the 
face of the newspaper executives in attendance at 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World con- 
vention this week. He set this forth as a reason 
why service is necessary to secure results from na- 
tional advertising in newspapers. 

Fortunately A. J. McFall, of the St. Paul Dispatch 
and Pioneer Press, did not permit the charge to 
go unchallenged but answered Mr, Agnew in detail. 
He cited instance after instance in refutation of 
Mr. Agnew’s assertions that national advertisers 
could not use newspapers successfully. 

We thought that question was answered for all 
time last year when the great national advertisers, 
such as the automobile manufacturers were com- 
pelled to turn from the much touted magazines and 
use newspapers to move their goods. 

Where were Mr. Agnew and his kind last year? 

It was unnecessary for Mr. McFall to defend 
the high principles that have been all controlling 
in making American journalism the power it is to- 
day. Not a day goes by but that American journal- 
ism proves that it is willing to sacrifice everything 
for high principles all as a part of the day’s work. 

High principles are the only secret to success in 
journalism and American journalism js successful. 





HE James Gordon Bennett Memorial Home 

for New York Journalists is assured. The 
welcome news is contained in the accounting just 
filed by the executors of the estate. They have 
transferred to the Home’s trustees over $3,000,000 
and when the annuity charges against this lapse, a 
handsome sum will be available, 
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C K. McCLATCHY, editor of the 
e Sacramento (Cal.) Bee, who has 
been traveling for a year and nine months 
in Europe, is again in the harness. Car- 
los K. McClatchy, assistant to the editor, 
and H. R. McLaughlin, city editor, have 
gone to Fresno to begin preliminary news 
preparation for the publication of the 
rresno Bee, of which they will be editor 
and managing editor, respectively. Dar- 
win J. Smith has been promoted to the 
position of city editor. 


J. Elmer Mobley, owner and publisher 


of the Santa Rosa (Cal.) Republican, 
accompanied by Mrs. Mobley, will at- 
tend the Elks’ convention at Atlantic 


City in July and will tour the East and 
South for two months. 

Mrs. W. H. Cowles, wife of W. H. 
Cowles, publisher of the Spokane Spokes- 
man-Review, left recently to attend the 
graduation of her daughter, Miss Har- 
riet Cowles, at Vassar College. 

Jefferson Jones, of the Minneapolis 
Journal, has been appointed a member 
of the Minnesota State Air Board by 
Governor J. A. O. Preus. Attorney 
Rome G. Brown was also placed on this 
board, which “is to further the work of 
aviation in the state” and formulate reg- 
ulatory laws concerning public safety and 
aviation. 

Lee J. Rountree, editor of the Byran 
(Tex.) Daily Eagle, has announced him- 
self as a candidate for re-election to the 
Texas Legislature. 

D. L. Smith, editor of the Williams 
Farmer and Maxwell Tribune, Colusa, 
Cal., lost his home in a recent fire. 

Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the New 
York Times, has gone to his summer 
home, -“Abenia,” Lake George, N. Y. 

Edward Holman, publisher of the San 
Francisco Argonaut, who was a caller 
at the White House this week, is said 
to be slated for the post of U. S. Minister 
to Greece. 

Edgar T. Cutter, superintendent of the 
Central division of the Associated Press, 
headquarters Chicago, made a business 
trip to St. Paul and North Dakota offices 
of the organization this week. 

Albert Payson Terhune, author and 
short-story writer, exhibited his collie, 
Sunnybank Sigurd, at the annual dog 
show of the Huntingdon Valley Kennel 
Club, Philadelphia. Sigurd, who is al- 
most a champion, was rated best dog and 
also received the special for best of breed. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Shaffer will leave 
this week for their ranch, “Ken-Carroll,” 
in Colorado, where they will spend the 
summer. Mr. Shaffer is publisher of the 
Shaffer newspapers, and lives in Chicago. 

Carroll Shaffer, editor of the Chicago 
Evening Post, will be the host to a group 
of friends for ten days this month on the 
“Ken-Carroll” ranch, in Colorado. 

Frank Smith, manager and editor of 
the Lake Charles (La.) American Press, 
has gone to Philadelphia, where he will 
spend the summer. 

P. V. Cardon of Logan, Utah, is the 
new editor of the Utah Farmer, now the 
property of the publishers of the Salt 
Lake City Deseret News, Salt Lake City. 

Roy G. Watson, president and pub- 
lisher of the Houston Post, will give a 
luncheon July 11 at his summer home at 
Asheville in honor of W. A. Elliott, of 
Jacksonville, president of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

LaurencesC. Hodgson (“Larry Ho”), 
journalist and poet who has been mayor 
of St. Paul for four years, was elected 
upon expiration of his term a member 
of the city and county board of control. 

Harry T. Warner, editor of the Paris 
Morning News, has formally announced 
his candidacy for Governor of Texas. 

John Stewart Bryan, publisher of the 
Richmond (Va.) News-Leader, accom- 
panied by his family, sailed for Europe 
last week for the summer. 

Dr. William P. Baker, veteran edi- 
torial writer for the Syracuse Post- 
Standard for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
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tury, who left his post for a period of 
rest and travel in the British Isles about 
six weeks ago, is still finding plenty to do. 
The situation in Ireland presented so 
much first-hand information that he could 
not resist the impulse to chronicle some 
of his findings. The Post-Standard is 
getting some exclusive close-up material 
on DeValera, Collins and other person- 
ages in Ireland as well as information 
about the Irish situation for live feature 
material. Mrs. Baker is accompanying 
her husband. 

Oscar Woodruff, owner and editor of 
the Dansville (N. Y.) Express, recently 
observed his 45th anniversary as pub- 
lisher of the newspaper. 

H. H. Bliss, publisher of the Janesville 
Gazette and secretary of the Wisconsin 
Daily League, spent a few days in New 
York recently. 

Oscar N. Nelson, for years on the 
staff of the Beloit (Wis.) Daily News 
until he became register in probate of 
the Rock County Court, has been elected 
manager of the Janesville Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Nelson is also president 
of the Janesville Kiwanis Club. 

G. C. Willings, vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Intertype Corporation, 
has returned from a vacation of a month 
spent in Florida. 

William A. Reade, president of the 
Ludlow Typograph Company, is now in 
Europe on a business trip. 

Maj. H. Nelson Jackson, principal 
owner of the Burlington (Vt.) [ree 
Press and national vice-commander of 
the American Legion, arrived home from 
England June 14 where he was the of- 
ficial representative of the American 
Legion at the convention of the British 
and is ill at his home from ptomaine 
poisoning contracted in London. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


HARLES C. LATUS, writer of 
business for the Pittsburgh Dis- 
patch, and Grayce Druitt Latus, steam- 
ship editor of the Dispatch, accompanied 
by their son and daughter and nephew 
Fred Ingley, sailed on the George Wash- 
ington June 10 for a tour through 
France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Hol- 
land, Belgium and England. They will 
return home in October after a month in 
Switzerland. 

David Livingston, who has been doing 
a series of feature articles for the Beau- 
mont Enterprise, is conducting a weekly 
column in the Lake Charles (La.) Amer- 
ican Press entitled “Gulf Breezes.” 

Henry A. Pierce, magazine editor of 
the Spokane Daily Chronicle, is in San 
Francisco attending the annual conference 
of the Imperial Council of the Mystic 
Shrine. 

Fullerton Waldo, of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger editorial staff, has left for 
a trip down the Mackenzie River and 
through the Arctic delta upon a steamer 
of the Hudson Bay Company. He will 
be gone until the middle of August. 

Russell J. White, the Northwest News 
Bureau’s University of Minnesota man, 
is assigned temporarily to the state capi- 
tol run, in succession to Jack C. Ham- 
mond, who recently became financial ed- 
itor of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press. 

Joseph T. Mannix, Minneapolis, news- 
paper man, is now in Egypt. A com- 
munication sent from Alexandria in 
Egypt May 10 says that he intends to 
go toward Hongkong. Mr. Mannix is 
making a tour of the world and may visit 
South America before returning to this 
country. 

Carlton W. Miles, dramatic editor of 
the Minneapolis (Minn.) Journal, arrived 
in New York June 4 on the Cunard liner 
Laconia. Mr. Miles has spent the last 
year in Europe making a personal study 
of dramatic affairs of England and con- 
tinental Europe. 

G. T. McConville, day editor in the St. 
Paul bureau of the Associated Press, is 
ill from appendicitis and will undergo an 
operation soon. 

E. E. Irvine, until recently with the 
New York Herald, has been made man- 
aging editor of the Philadelphia Ledger. 





FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 








— HEODORE T. ELLIS, publisher of 

tie Worcester (Mass.) Telegram- 
Gazette, was this week elected president 
of the New Eng- 





land Newspaper 
Alliance, which 
held its spring 


meeting at the 
Worcester Coun- 
try Club, as Mr. 
Ellis’ss guests. 
Since his pur- 
chase of the Tel- 
egram over two 
years ago and his 
subsequent acqui- 
sition of the Ga- 











zette, Mr. Ellis 

has taken an in- 

creasingly promi T, ¥. Kete 

nent part in the 

common affairs of New England daily 
newspaper owners. He was recently 


elected vice-president of the New Eng- 
land Daily Newspaper Association and is 
one of its most active members. 

Other officers of the Alliance, besides 
Mr. Ellis, now are: James T. Murray, 
business manager, the New Bedford 
Standard, treasurer; William H. Reed, 
Taunton Gazette, secretary; and H. E. 
Flint, Salem News; Frank Almy, Fall 
River News, and F. C. Hoyt, Fitchburg 
Sentinel, members of the advisory board. 
James A. Hardman, the North Adams 
Transcript, and Albert H. Fuller, the 
Brockton Enterprise, were elected to 
membership. 


Mr. Irvine is well known in newspaper 
circles in Philadelphia and New York. 

Burton Kline is the new Sunday editor 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. Al- 
though Mr. Kline came directly to Phil- 
adelphia from the secretarial staff of 
Secretary Davis of the Department of 
Labor, he was formerly on the New York 
Tribune and has been connected with a 
number of other papers. 

Melville F. Ferguson, one of the ed- 
itorial writers on the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, was the guest of honor at a dinner 
given to him last Wednesday evening at 
the Hotel Adelphia by the heads of the 
various Record departments. The occa- 
sion marked Mr. Ferguson’s starting on 
a year’s leave of absence. With his fam- 
ily he is going on a year’s auto tour of 
the country.” The party will consist of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson and their three 
daughters, and Mr. Ferguson’s mother. 
They will travel in two cars, visit every 
state in the nation, and have so arranged 
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their itinerary as to be able to camp out- 
doors during practically the whole trip. 
Members of the Record staff presented 
Mr. Ferguson with a portable Underwood 
typewriter. During Mr. Ferguson’s ab- 
sence his place will be taken by H. E. 
Alexander. : 

Norton F. Pratt has resigned from the 
Boston Telegram and joined the staff of 
the Boston American. 

M. Sheldon has left the Camden (N. 
J.) Courier staff to represent New York 


and Philadelphia newspapers in south 
Jersey as photographer. 

Barney Bertman has been made real 
estate editor of the Camden (N. J.) 
Courter. ; 


Frank Ryan, sports editor of the Cam- 
den Daily Courier, has joined.the staff 
of the Philadelphia Evening Ledger in 
charge of Camden news. 

Carlton Cady, formerly of the Lansing 
(Mich.) Capital News, has jointed the 
editorial staff of the Muskegon ( Mich.) 
Chronicle 


Ben L, Taylor, formerly city editor of 
the lonia (Mich.) Sentinel, has taken 
charge of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Herald Muskegon bureau. Mr. Taylor 
was tormerly connected with the Mus- 
kegon (Mich.) Chronicle. 

Philander Johnson, drama critic of 
the Washington Post, was the guest of 
honor June 7 at the Columbia Country 
Club party to celebrate his 30 years of 
continuous service on the Post. 

Mare Rose, managing editor of the 
Buffalo Evening News, spoke recently 
to the Greater Buffalo Drug Club. 


M. P. Wesp, formerly of the Buffalo 
Times, is now on the copy desk of the 
Buffalo Commercial. 

B. G. Wyrick has been appointed as 
news editor, Central Division, Associated 
Press, Chicago. L. S. Camfield has been 
made night manager and C. E. Butter- 
field, assistant night manager. L, S. 
Straton, correspondent of the Associated 
Press in Lincoln, Neb., has been ap- 
pointed night east editor. M. B. Camp- 
bell, formerly of the Louisville office, will 
file night reports. S. P. Ochiltree will 
file day reports. 

A. J. Montgomery, for several years 
Washington correspondent for the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Boston, has joined 
the New York Herald Washington bu- 
reau. 

E. T. Wolford, traffic director of the 
Southern Division of the Associated 
Press, accompanied by several telegraph 
operators from the Washington office, 
made the trip to Atlanta by automobile 
when the Southern Division headquar- 
ters was moved to Atlanta. 


O. S. Wodrich has been appointed As- 
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The following papers have 
signed contracts for the Haskin 
Service for one year: 


The Beaumont Journal 
The Jersey Journal 

The Ithaca Journal-News 
The Olean Times 
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sociated Press correspondent at Little 
Rock, succeeding R. A. Hull. 

L. R. Penn has been made Associated 
Press correspondent at Oklahoma City, 
succeeding R. P. Heppe, who has been 
transferred to Kansas City. 

Harwood Hull, a newspaper man of 
Porto Rico, is in New York on a busi- 
ness trip and is staying at the Vanderbilt 
Hotel. 

George T. Richardson is a new As- 
sociated Press member, representing the 
Manchester (N. H.) Mirror. 

Harry Romanoff, police reporter for 
the Chicago Herald-E-xaminer, and Mrs. 
Romanoff are the parents of a seven- 
pound baby girl. 

George Stone, re-write man for the 
Chicago Evening Post, has returned from 
a two weeks’ vacation spent in playing 
golf. 

Lucian Cary, former literary editor of 
the Chicago Evening Post, and now mag- 
azine writer, has returned to New York 
after a business trip to Chicago. 

James Haydon, staff writer for the 
Chicago Daily Journal, is confined to his 
home on account of illness. 

William A, Curley, managing editor of 
the Chicago Evening American, will 
spend the next few weeks in Atlanta, 
where he will supervise some changes in 
the Atlanta Georgian, 


George Britton, Edward Reticker and 
M. J. Meggs, staff men of the Chicago 
Evening American, sang several numbers 
at the University of Chicago “Sing-Fest” 
last week. 

J. R. Connor, International News Ser- 
vice, Chicago, has been transferred to the 
Springfield (Ill.) bureau. John ; 
Mueller has been appointed in his place. 

Arthur F. Stone, of the St. Johnsbury 
(Vt.) Daily Caledonian, recently took 
examinations for the office of postmaster 
at that place. 

Marion T. Salazar, sports editor of the 
San Francisco Bulletin, and Miss Flor- 
ence M. Sawtelle were married June 3. 


Fred V. Williams of the San Francisco 
Daily News staff and Gertrude Kelly of 
Fruitvale, Cal., were recently married. 

Joe L. Pope, managing editor of the 
Amarillo (Tex.) Daily News, has re- 
signed to return to Woodward, Okla., to 
become secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce 


Henry W. Minott of the editorial staff 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram and 
recently acting financial editor, will leave 
the latter part of the month cn a trip 
to New York, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington. 

Major Allen Potts, general manager of 
the Richmond (Va.) News-Leader, is 
chairman of the music committee of the 
reunion of the United Confederate Vet- 
erans to be held in Richmond next week. 

James C. Latimer is now covering the 
Capitol for the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch, succeeding Earl Lutz. 

W. V. Nessly, city editor of the Dallas 
(Tex.) Morning News for several 
months, has resigned and returned to 
Portland, Ore. T..H. Barrett, night city 
editor, succeeds him and Glen D. Davis 
has been made night city editor. 

Mrs. Ramona Herdman Culliney, for- 
merly of the woman’s staff of the Syra- 
cuse Herald, is now in a similar capacity 
on the Rochester Post-Express. Mrs. 
Culliney was until recently a student in 
the department of journalism at Syracuse 
University. 

Leon C. Bradley, Alabama newspaper 
man, has been selected secretary of the 
Auburn Alumni Association and will 
move from Birmingham to Auburn July 
1. Mr.-Bradley will also teach journal- 
ism at Alabama Polytechnic Institute at 
Auburn, act as faculty representative on 
student publications and edit the Alum- 
nus. 

William F. McNeary, radio editor of 
the Newark (N. J.) Sunday Call, has 
published a book of his “Man in the 
Moon” stories that have been broad- 


casted for the past few months. 


Howard Keenan, city hall reporter for 
the Newark (N. J.) News, has returned 
to his duties after several months’ illness. 

F. Robinson Kelly, formerly of the 
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Newark (N. J.) Star Eagle, has left his 
post and become associated with the 
Committee for Devastated France in In- 
diana as publicity manager. 


Tad Roosa, Washington representative 
of Universal Service, is visiting Eliza- 
beth, N. J. He was formerly city editor 
of the Elizabeth Times. 


Harry Greenfield has left the Rahway 
(N. J.) Record, where he was editor, 
and is now doing publicity work. 

Jack Darby, formerly of the Newark 
(N. J.) Ledger, has returned from a trip 
through England and Ireland and is 
again on the copy desk of the Ledger. 

R. H. Knickerbocker, Sunday editor of 
the Newark (N. J.) Ledger, has joined 
the editorial staff of the New York Eve- 
ning Post. 

Thomas Wrigley, Kansas City bureau 
manager of the International News, Ser- 
vice, is in New York on his vacation. 

Miss Louise Bryant, of the Internation 
News Service, sailed recently for Europe 
to do special work. 

Jack Spivak, formerly on New Haven 
(Conn.) newspapers is now a member 
of the New York office staff of the In- 
ternational News Service. 

Alan G. Richmond, formerly of the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Leader staff is 
now with the New York Office of the 
International News Service. 

E. N. Faris, new manager of the 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Board of Commerce, 
is an old newspaper man, having owned 
and edited Midwest weekly newspapers, 
particularly in Oklahoma. 


Main Johnson, of the editorial staff of 
the Toronto Star, has been appointed 
picture editor of both the daily and Sun- 
day paper. 

Dick Farrington for the past year news 
editor of the St. Louis Times has been 
made managing editor. He formerly 
worked on Minneapolis, Detroit and In- 
dianapolis papers. 

Miss Marjorie Lysaght, society editor 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
and James FE. Kirk, of the Springfield 
News, were married June 17. 

John T. Burke, formerly with the 
New York Herald and editor of the 
Paris Herald has recently been appointed 
managing editor of the Providence 
(R. 1.) News. 





THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


TUART S. SCHUYLER, Chicago 

manager of Scripps-McRae Newspa- 
pers, and his bride, formerly Miss Mar- 
tha Stark of Chicago, will motor to New 
York immediately after the A. A. C. W. 
convention at Milwaukee. They will 
have as their guests Mr. and Mrs. A. G. 
Ruthmann and Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. 
Hegman. Mr. Ruthmann is a member 
of Gilman, Nichol & Ruthmann. Mr. 
Hegman is connected with the Chicago 
office of Story, Brooks & Finley. The 
party will spend a few days in New York 
and then go to Philadelphia, Atlantic 
City and other eastern cities before re- 
turning to Chicago. 

John H. Lawton, for the past five years 
business manager of the Burlington ( Vt.) 
Daily News, has cabled his resignation to 
Major H. Nelson Jackson, principal 
owner of the paper, who is now repre- 
senting the American Legion in Europe. 
Mr. Lawton has become business man- 
ager of the Mount Vernon (N. Y.) 
Argus, and will take up his new duties 
July 1. 

Jacob Finkle, formerly on the staff of 
the Lynn (Mass.) Daily Item, has joined 
the Lynn Telegram-News circulation de- 
partment. 

Miss Marguerite Gray has joined the 
advertising staff of the Lynn (Mass.) 
Telegram-News. 

L. L. Putnam, advertising manager of 
the Santa Rosa (Cal.) Republican from 
August, 1919, to January, 1921, has re- 
turned to his former post. 

Dayton O. Cain is now a member of 
the circulation staff of the Hagerstown 
(Md.) Herald-Mail. 

Andrew K. Reynolds, for several years 
a member of the reportorial staff of the 
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United Press and later identified with 
the advertising staffs of the Washington 
Post, Times and Herald, has joined the 
advertising staff of the Washington News. 


E. C. White, former circulation man- 
ager of the St. Paul Dispatch and Pio- 
neer Press, has just been appointed di- 
rector of circulation of the Houston 
(Tex.) Chronicle. 


Miss Gertrude Byrne, secretary for the 
Newspaper Representatives Association 
of Chicago, will leave this week for Col- 
orado for a two months’ stay. 


C. Winters, formerly assistant classi- 
fied advertising manager of the Chicago 
Daily News, has been filling the position 
left vacant by the death of L. J. Bough- 
ner. Announcement has not been made 
yet as to who will permanently succeed 
Mr. Boughner. 


M. J. Misner, formerly of the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette, has be- 
come assistant advertising manager of 
the Miami (Fla.) Daily Metropolis. 

Roger Ferger, formerly classified ad- 
vertising manager of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer has been placed in charge of the 
rotogravure section and also the radio 
department of that newspaper, 

R. H. Flaherty, recently Western man- 
ager of the New York Evening Post, has 
deen made Western representative of the 
New York Tribune at Chicago. Mr. 
Flaherty was with the Leslie-Judge 
Company as its Western manager for 7 
years before he joined the New York 
Evening Post. 

B. A. Hoffman has been engaged as 
business manager of the Delavan ( Wis.) 
Republican. Mr. Hoffman has had ex- 
perience on newspapers in Milwaukee, 
Madison, Oshkosh, Wausau, Antigo, and 
Waukesha. 


Nathan O. Fullmer, advertising man- 
ager of the Salt Lake City Deseret 
News, has been promoted to be business 
manager, succeeding Elias S. Woodruff, 
now general manager. Mr. Fullmer’s old 
place is filled by Leo L. Levin, formerly 
advertising manager of the Salt Lake 
Telegram, who has been with the News 
for about a year. 

Harry D. Guy, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Dallas (Tex.) 
News, has been ee advertising 
manager, succeeding S. Lemons who 
has resigned to enter - specialty busi- 
ness in California. 


James C. Reynolds, until recently ad- 
vertising manager of the Wichita (Kan.) 
Beacon, has returned to the Dallas 
(Tex.) Times-Herald. 





WITH THE AD FOLKS 


LLYN B. TUNIS, former city editor 

of the Richmond Times-Dispatch 

and more recently connected with the ad- 

vertising agency of Cecil, Barreto & 

Cecil, of Richmond, has been appointed 

director of the public relations depart- 

ment of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 

Company with headquarters. in Rich- 
mond, 

Neal A, Truslow was appointed ad- 
vertising manager for the Western Car- 
tridge Company, East Alton, Ill, Mr. 
Truslow, since 1917 has been assistant 
advertising manager for the Hercules 
Powder Company. 

Fred M. Randall, president and treas- 
urer of the Fred M. Randall company, 
advertising agency in Detroit, has been 
elected president of the National Grape 
Juice Company, Ripley, N. Y 

H. K. Boice, formerly president of 
Critchfield & Co., has joined the Chicago 
office of the George L. Dyer Company. 

M. F. Harris, formerly with Armour 
& Co. and the French Lick Springs Ho- 
tel Company, has joined the Chicago of- 
fice of the Ferry-Hanly Agency. 

B. L. McFadden has joined the World 
Wide Advertising Corporation, New 
York, as vice-president in charge of its 
foreign department. He was formerly 
circulation director of Physical Culture. 

William W. Ayre, formerly with the 
Tucker Agency, Inc., New York, is now 
managing editor of the Publishers’ Auto- 
caster Service, also of that city. 

Richard E. Tucker has joined the copy 
staff of Critchfield & Co., advertising 
agency, in the Chicago office. Mr. 
Tucker was formerly engaged in promo- 
tion work with the Chicago Daily News 
and in the Western office of Collier’s, 
after which he was a writer with Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. and the John H. Dunham 
Company, both Chicago agencies. 





$700,000 of Paper Mill Machinery Sold 
The Dominion Engineering Works, 
Ltd., of Canada, during the first 5 months 
of this year booked orders for $700,000 
worth of paper making machinery. 
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CHURCH COPY 
AT MILWAUKEE 


The ad men at the convention this 
week saw examples of the newer type 
of church advertising in the exhibit 


The most profitable ads do more 
than announce the mere theme of the 


Educate the churches in your town 


We have copy for sale at $5 and $10 
according to size of paper, 
Two series, 
2. Ten ads in each series. 
used by one church or a group of 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
A. A. C. of W. 


Editor & Publisher is cooperating by donating this space. 


Send orders to 
Herbert H. Smith, 
156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
Copy will be sent 
on approval for a 
stamp. 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 








American International Advertising Agency, 
320 Broadway, New York. Placing 30-line 
copy in mail order sections of newspapers 
east of Chicago. 

F. Wallis Armstr Company, North 
American Bldg., Philadelphia, Handling ac- 
count for Philadelphia Storage Battery Com- 
pany, “Diamond Grill Storage Battery,” On- 
tario and C streets, Philadelphia. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Placing orders with newspapers 
in selected sections for American Fruit 
Growers, Inc., “A. F. G.” fruits and vege- 
tables, Washington and Duane streets, New 
York; making yearly contracts with farm 
papers for E, A. Strout Agency. 

Barrows & Richardson, 19 West 44th street, 
New York. Using 100 lines, 10 times for 
Otto Eisenlohr. 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 25 West 45th 
street, New York. Making 10,000-line yearly 
contracts for Ovington Brothers. 

George Batten Company, 381 4th avenue, 
New York. Reported will make up lists 
within 30 days for Schieffelin & Co., “Steero” 
Bouillon Cubes, 170 William street, New York; 
placing account of “De Long” hair nets; 
placing orders with a few newspapers in se- 
lected sections for Julius Kayser & Co., 
“Rollettes,’ New York; making 2,940-line 
yearly contracts for Clicquot Club Company. 

Blackman Company, 116 West 42d street, 
New York. Making 1,000-line contracts for 
Sawyer Crystal Blue Company “Flyosan.” 

Carr & Columbia, Inc., 220 5th avenue, New 


York. placing advertising for Fifth Avenue 
Knit Wear Manufacturing Company, New 
York. 


Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, 366 Madison avenue, 
New York. Placing account for Maple Pro- 
ducers Co-operative Association, “Frost Elf,” 
Syracuse, N. 

Chambers Advertising Agency, Maison 
Blanche Bldg., New Orleans. Placing orders 
with some Southern newspapers for Eugene 


Ellis Company, Inc., “Nola” suiting, New 
Orleans. 
Andrew Cone Advertisin 


g Agency, Tribune 
Bldg., New York. ara account for WwW. E. 
Shuit, Inc., Passaic, N. J., “Bel Caps.” 

Conover-Mooney Company, Harris Trust 
Bldg., Chicago. Reported to be _ planning 
newspaper campaign in Chicago and later will 
extend to.other cities for Sta-Rite Pin Com- 
pany, Shelbyville, Ill. 

Critchfield & Co., 223 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. Sending out 672-line orders to_run 
6 times for Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany; placing special copy with newspapers 
generally for Oldfied Tire Company, “Barney 
Oldfield Tires,” Akron, Ohio. 

Crosby-Chicago, Inc., 63 East Adams street, 
Chicago. Using 300 inches in one year for 
National Lumber Company; using 200 inches 
in one year for Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turing Association. 

George S. DeRouville Advertising Agency, 
a ad ot Savings Bank Bldg., Albany, 

Y. Making yearly contracts for Jacques 
Cosel Company. 

Dorland Adv i 244 Madison 
avenue, New York. Placing orders with 
newspapers in selected sections for Crex Car- 
pet Company, grass rugs, 1134 Broadway, 
New York. 

-Ward Advertising Agency, Union 
National Bank Bldg., Cleveland. Making 
2,800-line yearly contracts for Chandler Motor 
Car Company. 

we O. Eddy Advertising Agency, 22 East 

Washington street, Chicago. Reported will 
make up newspaper list this month for Dr. 


C. Wakefield & Co., “Blackberry Balsam,” 
Bloomington, 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., Inc., 58 East Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. Making 5,000-line 
yearly contracts for Western Oil Refining 
Company. 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Sending out additional 
schedules on Herbert Tareyton cigarettes; 


handling account for Belmont Chemical Com- 
pany “Germinol;” handling account for Wil- 
kins & Adler “Golflex” sport goods; sending 
out schedules for Leo Feist, music publisher. 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South 
Wabash ayenue, Chicago. Sending out 26-line 
orders for Mark H. Jackson. 

Fuller & Smith, 1501 Euclid avenue, Cleve- 
land. Handling the following accounts: Fox 
Furnace Company, Elyria, Ohio, and the 
Sipsolite Wall Board, Auburn, N > 

Geyer-Dayton Advertising Company, Day- 
ton Savings & Trust Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
Handling accounts for Dayton Steel Racquet 
Company and the Beaver Soap Company, both 
of Dayton. 

Glaser Corporation, 80 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton. Planning campaign in newspapers and 
trade papers for New Egland Pressed Steel 
Company, Natick, Mass. 

Grape Smack Company, 61 Orleans_street, 
Chicago. Making contracts with Eastern 
newspapers for their new soft drink, “Smack.” 
Schedules to run in June and July, 3,150 
lines. 


Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 15 
West 37th street, New York. Placing ad- 


vertising for Hotel Astor, New York; making 
yearly contracts for Kosine Company. 

Green-Fulton-Cunningham Come i Free 
Press Bidg., Detroit. Making 1 ine con- 
tracts for Nash Motors. 


Guenther-Law, 133 Cedar street, New York. 
Making contracts for Orvis Brothers & Co. 


Gundlach Advertising Company, 122 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Planning cam- 
paign for A. Neuberger & Co. “Fairsex 


Apron-Frocks.” 


J. Hamilton Advertising Agency, 326 
West Madison street, Chicago. Sending out 
orders for Puritan Malt Extract Company. 

Hancock Payne Advertising Agency, 110 
West 34th street, New York. Using 150 lines, 
1 time in farm papers for Pennsylvania Sugar 
Company. 

Harvey Advertising Agency, Walton Bldg., 
Atlanta. Using farm papers for Crown Med- 
ical Company. 

Henry, Hurst & McDonald, 58 East Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. Making 4,200-line con- 
tracts for Jose Escalante & Co. Will make 
up list after July 1 for Liberty Motors. 

Hewitt, Gannon & Co., 52 Vanderbilt avenue, 
New York. Reported will enlarge newspaper 
advertising for Magno Storage Battery Cor- 
poration, New York; reported will shortly 
place orders for Capital National Bank, New 
York. 

Hoyt’s Service, 116 West 32d 
York. Handling accounts for the Fairfacts 
Company of New York; manufacturers of 
Fairfacts Bathroom fixtures; Bobwhite Chem- 
ical Corporation, New York. Bobwhite Fly 
Killer, Hanes Rubber Company, Winston- 
Salem, i 

Arnold Joerns & Co., 14 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. Using 28 lines, 12 times in news- 
papers for Mills Chemical Company. 

H. Jones Company, 104 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Cincinnati. Reported to 
be handling advertising for Kroh-Fechheimer 
Company, “Red Cross Shoes,” Cincinnati. 

Martin V. Kelley Company, 19 West 44th 
street, New York. Making 3,000-line yearly 
contracts for Fisk Tire Company. 

Lesan Advertising Agency, 1534 Republic 
Bldg., Chicago. Reported to be making con- 
tracts with newspapers in selected sections 
for Union Pacific Railroad Company. 

Lord & Thomas, Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 
Making 5,000-line yearly contracts for the 
Pepsodent Company. 

Marks Advertising Company, 45 West 34th 
street, New York. Placing advertising for 
Lam, Glines & Co., “Club Tea of China,” 40 
West street, New York. 

O. J. McClure Advertising Agency, 111 West 
Monroe street, Chicago. Will use newspapers 


street, New 


for the Kepec Company, Milwaukee, “‘Keeps- 
Shine” shoe polish. 
McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 South 


Wabash avenue, Chicago. Issuing copy in 
the Southwest on Case Plow Works. 

Mc Advertising Agency, 30 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Using try-out 
campaign in icago and in several towns 
in Iowa for Goober Peanuts. 

Robert M. McMullen Company, 522 Sth ave- 
nue, New York. Placing account for Cliwill 
Food Products Company, Royall’s French 
dressing, 12 East 44th street, New York. 

Mears Advertising, Inc., 36 West 40th 
street, New York. Making yearly contracts 
for New England Confectionery Company. 

Ralph W. Merrill Company, Wrigley Bldg., 
Chicago. Planning trade paper wo for 
Lyon Metallic Manufacturing ompany, 
Aurora, Ill., using Chicago, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, Indianapolis, Detroit and St. Paul 
serps for James Heddons Sons, Dowag- 
iac, Mich 

Mitchell Advertising Agency, 806 LaSalle 
avenue, Minneapolis. Reported to be han- 
dling account for Russell-Miller Milling Com- 
pany. 

John F. Murray Advertising Agency, 598 
Madison avenue, New York. Making 10,000- 
line contracts per year for 2 years for 
Wyether Chemical Company. 

O’Connell-Ingalls Advertising Agency, Ames 
Bldg., Boston. Placing account for Commer- 
cial Chemical Company of Boston. 

Harry Porter Company, 15 West 4th street, 
New York. Will place orders with some 
Southern newspapers for “Stroller” cigarettes. 

Potts-Turnbull Advertising Company, Gates 
Bidg., Kansas City. Using 476 lines, 1 time for 
Portland Cement Association. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 456 4th avenue, 
New York. Handling account for Cunard 
Steamship Line, 25 Broadway, New York. 

Fred M. Randall Company, Book Bidg., De- 
troit. Reporting to be planning an advertis- 
ing campaign for Bay City Board of Com- 
merce, Bay City, Mich. 

Philip Ritter Company, 185 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Placing advertising for 
Great Western Manufacturing Company, 
“Crown,” “Reading” and “America” bicycles, 
LaPorte, Ind. 

L. A. Sandlass Company, 217 West Saratoga 
street, Baltimore. Making 2,800-line contracts 
for Resinol fe aes Company. 
ge Ay Savage Advertising Agency, 
Buhl Bidg., ‘Detroit. Using 500 lines in one 
year for O & Ww Thum Company, “Tangle- 
foot Fly Paper.” 

Scott & Scott, 220 West 42d strect, New 
York. Sending out orders for Kotal Com- 
pany. 

Russel M. Seeds 
square, Indianapolis. R 
newspaper list in July 


y, 330 University 
rted will make up 
or Pinex Co., coug 
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remedy, 123 Columbia street, Indianapolis. 


Frank Seaman Company, 470 4th avenue, New 
York. Making yearly contracts for Merrell- 
Soule Sales Corporation. 


Seelye & Brown, 721 Cass avenue, Detroit. 
Making 10,000-line yearly contracts for Fixem 
Manufacturing Company. Reported to be han- 
dling account for Caille Perfection Motor 
Company, Detroit. 

Southern Advertising Agency, Randolph 
Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. Making 2,000-line 
contracts for the Gerstle Medicine Company. 

we C. Smith & Son, Ltd., 32 Front street, 

,» Toronto, Ont. Planning midsummer cam 
pn for the Halliday Company, Hamilton, 


Ont.; handling account for Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corp., Galt., Ont., and the Macmillan 
Company of Canada. A newspaper campaign 


is under way for the latter’s new Times Atlas 


of the World. 


Snodgrass & Gayness, 489 5th avenue, New 
York. Making 1,000-line yearly contracts for 
Ajax Rubber Company. 

J. P. Storm & Son, 120 West 4st street, 
New York. Placing advertising for Concen 
trated Products Corporation, “Shampdoine,” 
shampoo, 395 Broadway, New York. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 242 Madi- 
son avenue, New York. Placing some adver- 
tising for Fedco Sales Company, “Klickit” 
cigarette holder, 154 Ogden avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

United Advertising Agency, 314 Kinney 
Bldg., Newark, N. J., and 1 West Mth 


street, New York. Placing account for Soder- 
seine Company of North America, whooping 
cough remedy, 32 Broadway, New York. 

Cc. C. Winningham, 10 Peterboro, West, 
Detroit. Reported to be handling account for 
Stewart Motor Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y 
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Paper to Feature Pure Food Week 


The Jewish World, the only Jewish 
daily newspaper published in Philadel- 
phia, will conduct a campaign in behalf 
of the first Jewish Pure Food Week in 
America, beginning June 18 and ending 
June 24. During the week, seven supple- 
ments will be issued in addition to the 
regular issues of the paper. Special 
articles by the leading food authorities 
of the world will be used. Philadelphia 
has a population of 250,000 Jews, and 
3,300 retail grocers, who are themselves 
Jewish speaking or sell exclusively to a 
Jewish trade. 

Must Try Gadsden Suit 

The Alabama Supreme Court has re- 
versed and remanded the case of Mrs. 
M. J. Kirkpatrick against the Gadsden 
(Ala.) Evening Journal, holding that the 
Etowah county circuit court erred in sus- 
taining demurrers. The case must now 
be tried in the Etowah circuit court, and 
may be set for early fall. The suit of 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick grew out of reports 
of alleged prohibition raids on the home 
of her daughter, Louella Kirkpatrick. 
She sued for $100,000 damages. Attor- 
neys for the newspaper interposed de- 
murrers to the complaint and they were 
sustained. The case was then appealed. 











Only one-fifth of the buildings owned by the Bell System are shown in this picture. 








A Telephone City 


Above is an imaginary city, made by grouping together 
one-fifth of the buildings owned by the Bell System, and 


used in telephone service. 


Picture to yourself a city five 


limes as great*and you will have an idea of the amount of 
real estate owned by the Bell System throughout the country. 


If all these buildings were grouped together, they would 
make a business community with 400 more buildings than 
the total number of office buildings in New York City, as 
classified by the Department of Taxes and Assessments. 


Next to its investment in modern telephone equipment, 
the largest investment of the Bell System is in its 1,600 
modern buildings, with a value of $144,000,000. Rang- 
ing in size from twenty-seven stories down to one-story, 
they are used principally as executive offices, central offices, 
storehouses and garages. The modern construction of most 
of the buildings is indicated by the fact that the investment 
in buildings is now over three times what it was ten years ago. 


Every building owned by the Bell System must be so 


constructed and so situated as to serve with efficiency the 
telephone public in each locality, and to be a sound invest- 


ment for future requirements. 





toward Better Service 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 


This is an acknowledge- 
ment of its power that the 
advertiser should heed, if 
desirous of reaching the 
people of Mount Vernon. 
GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 


171 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 








KANSAS IS A RICH, RESPONSIVE 
FIELD—TOPEKA, ITS CAPITAL 
A GOOD “TRY OUT” CITY 


They Are Best Covered by the 


Topeka 
“BPatly Capttal 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Only Kansas Daily With a General 
Kansas Circulation 
Dominates its field in circulation, all 
lasses of advertising, news, prestige 

and reader confidence. 


Supplies market data—does survey 
work—gives real co-operation. 


PUBLISHER 
MEMBER A. B. C.-A.N. P. A. 








Known Througheut the 
World 


Why are advertisements coming from 
England, France, Italy “eed and 
South America publishe 


Tye 
Pittsburg Wispatch 


Because it’s the Pittsburg newspaper 
known throughout the world. 
Branch Offices: 

Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
The Ford-Parsons Co. 
Chicago, Ii. 


Marquette Building, 


as to working staff. 
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woes 146,233 


New York 
H. W. MOLONEY 
604 Times Bldg. 
Suite 401, Tower Bldg. 


Chicago 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
6 No, Michigan Ave. 








Few Papers—(if any)— surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— - 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 
Times 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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wie MONEY sivees 


This is a regular weekly department designed to answer questions, offer 
suggestions and Am enerally help the man and woman of the smaller city dailies 
en 


and weeklies. 


making o for money saving are wanted also. 
we will hen your idea appears clip it 
MONEY 


this department. 


(OUntRyY towns are homes; they send 
4 their children into the cities. These rela 
tives and friends out-of-town are among the 
best supporters of the home-town paper. It 1s 


an effective plan to print every week a letter 


from the home town to the friends and rela 
tives in other places. 

This can be headed “Dear Exiles,’ or it may 
purport to be to some city relative from a 
mythical local character An explanation 


printed at the top of the column for the 
first few weeks will get up interest 

The letter should be written informally, in 
real letter style, bringing in with rapid-fire 
interest all matters which usually figure in 
letters of the kind between individuals it 
will include a hundred interesting bits which 


would never It will, of 
news columns somewhat 


week’s important occur 


get into news items, 
duplicate the 
with references to the 
rences. 


course, 


but it 
folks who 
numerous 


This is a winner for the out-of-towner, 
is no less interesting to the local 
read the letter eagerly. There are 
possibilities to fit local conditions. 

A similar letter from surrounding villages 
can be used. Sometimes it will help out an 
otherwis: meagre county correspondence de 
partment. It is also something definite which 
can be exacted from the correspondents every 
week. 

This home-town hunch can have 
value to a country newspaper 
writer to turn the trick. 
the side of local news 
appeal to readers. There 
a big circulation, and in the long run local 
news, readable, complete and ever-present, has 
got to bring the readers.—H. B 


enormous 
with a facile 
Every step ahead on 
represents additional 
is no royal road to 


Many publishers had success at Christmas 
time with the campaign to have subscribers 
give the newspaper for a year to their friends 
Christmas gift cards to accompany the first 
paper of a gift subscription helped out. The 
same scheme is in order for birthdays through- 
out the year, and consistent advertising to 
promote this sort of giving will probably be 
found to pay. Birthday cards are substituted 
for those of the holiday season.—H. B. H. 


Almost every small newspaper is handicapped 
Everyone concerned with 
getting out the paper, from the youngest boy 
up, ought to turn in a good volume of news 
to help for the general good. Unless there 
is some incentive it is hard to sharpen the 
news sense of all hands enough to make it 
stay on the job. Offering a day off to the 
member of the staff turning in most news dur- 
ing the month furnishes an incentive without 
much expense. Some publishers have found 
this a successful way to build up the local 
columns.—H. B. H. 


An Iowa newspaper furnished a man with a 
car and his job was to visit the farmer, get 
his news, viewpoints, his subscriptions and 
above all his Sale Bills and Sale ads. He 
strengthened the good will between the farmer 
and the newspaper for he made them feel that 
they were part of the institution.—V. B. N. 


The majority of country editors secure what 
little news they have in a haphazard and care- 
less manner. A good plan is to keep a regular 
assignment book, similar though not necessarily 
as large or as elaborate, as the assignment 
books used by city papers. One country 
editor who is successful in digging up a large 
volume of local news maintains in a note book 
a regular assignment sheet from week to week. 
Through careful planning and by posting items 
to these sheets as soon as they come to his 
attention he is able to determine before the last 
minute what stories he will run under ‘No. 1” 
heads and is able to get a general idea how he 
will dress his first page, before the day of 
issue. Future events should be jotted down in 
the assignment book under the proper week 
so that they will not be overlooked later 
Each issue should be carefully read shortly 
after it comes from the press and memoranda 
made in the assignment book for follow-up 
stories in the next issue. Other papers pub- 
lished in the vicinity should be read for the 
same purpose.—N. F 


One successful middle western country pub- 
lisher says that he makes a practice of each 
week calling up on the phone some ten or 
fifteen folks who are not subscribers to his 


ry Beetle Hough, co-editor and 
Vineyard Gaszetie, will be a regular contributor, 


ublisher of the Martha's 
t your ideas on money 
_ For each —, published 
out ond send it to the 


revert EDITOR and payment will a made by return mail. 
Your ideas must be workable, told im as few words as possible 


and new to 


Contributions to this department will not be returned. 


paper and asking them for news. In most in- 
stances he gets news from them. This arouses 
their interest and they drop into his office to 
get copies of the paper containing their write 


ups and in this way he gets many new sub 


scribers where he would otherwise probably 
not get them.—H, H. W. 

t is quite often possible for the alert coun- 
try publisher to adopt with success the ad 


vertising schemes which are 
dailies. For instance, a number of c-ty dailies 
have recently run groups of ads of concerns 
located on the second floors of buildings whose 
slogan is “Walk a flight up and save a dollar.” 
With this idea as a suggestion the country 
paper might also run a group of ads from local 
people whose place of business is located on 
the second floor of local buildings. Included 
in this group might be lawyers, physicians, the 
telephone company, an optician perhaps, a 
printing concern and so on. A group ad of 
this kind would be particularly appropriate 
whenever a two story structure was put up 
which intended to have office rooms on the 


second floor.—-H. H. W. 


used by the city 


HARBER ENTERS DAILY FIELD 
Leaves Commerce (Ga.) Weekly to 
Manage Rome Tribune-Herald 

Paul T. Harber, owner and editor of 


The Commerce Observer, a weekly news- 
paper, has become general manager and 


treasurer of the Rome (Ga.) Tribune- - 


Herald Company, Rome, Ga. He took 
up his new duties about June 12. The 
Observer will be continued under the di- 
rection of one of his former associates. 

Mr. Harber established The Observer 
December 9, 1909, never having had 
previous newspaper experience. His 
work for the elevation of the country 
press resulted in his election as presi- 
dent of the Georgia Press association in 
1917. At the 1921 meeting of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association in St. Au- 
gustine, Fla., he was elected a member 
of its executive committee. 

The Rome Tribune-Herald is 79 years 
old. Among the newspaper men who 
have served it as editors are the late 
Henry W. Grady, John Temple Graves, 
and James B. Nevin. 


New Building in Danville 


Work will be started shortly on the 
new building of the Danville (Va.) Bee 
and Register and the plant should be 
ready for operation before the end of 
the year. It will be two stories high on 
one side and four on the other, due to 
the sharp slope of the street. The sec- 
ond floor will be rented to professional 
men. The press will be in the basement, 
visible from the street. Paper storage 
will be on the street level. The entrance 
and business office will occupy the front 
of the first floor, with the news and com- 
posing rooms in the rear. Decoration 
for the lobby will include a large oil 
painting of the late Rorer A. James. 


Age-Herald Now 3 Cents 


The Birmingham Age-Herald has re- 
duced its street sale price from five cents 
to three cents for the daily edition and 
from seven cents to five cents for the 
Sunday issue. 





500 Boys in Papers’ Marble Contest 


Five hundred boys took part in the 
opening game of the Chicago Evening 
Journal’s marble contest last Saturday. 
The Journal aims to pick the champion 
marble boy player of Chicago. Games 


are being held in 105 playgrounds of the 
city. “Knuckle down allowed,” 
Journal’s announcement. 


says the 


8 en ee 





NEW MULTI-MAILER 
SYSTEM FOR SMALL 
CIRCULATIONS 


Publishers with daily mail circula- 
tions of 2,000 can handle their lists 
with the same efficiency, accuracy and 
time savings enjoyed by such users 
of a Multi-Mailer System as the New 
York Times, Chicago Tribune, TIn- 
dianapolis News and over fifty other 
large publications. 


Multi-Mailer System No. 17, specially 
designed for small lists, gives all the 
Multi-Mailer benefits at a low initial 
investment. 


Direct imprinting, daily correction of 
mail list, speed, accuracy, economy— 
those are only a few of its advantages. 


Further information may ae secured 
by writing The S 
817-825 Washington 





y 
Blvd., oe 








From 28,000 


to more than 


95,000 


in six months 


The Detroit 
TIMES 

















Brass Tactics 


in selling mean co-ordinated 
sales and advertising. It 
means advertising in the 
newspaper that will reach 
practically all your possible 
customers in a market in 
which you have distribution. 


the 
Indianapolis 


News 


New York Office: Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 
Chicago Office: J. E, Lutz, The Tower Bldg. 
Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager. 











Ghe Pittsburgh Post 


A newspaper of character, 
integrity and enterprise 
which has earned the confi- 
dence of the people of the 
world’s greatest industrial 
district. 


DAILY and SUNDAY 














“The Land of Opportunity for 
Newspaper Men” 


Editor & Publisher 
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FILMED 
FEATURES 


“Make It Yourself” 


Government Endorsed 


RADIO MOVIE 


Is Being Shown by 


39 DAILIES 
A BIG, NEW IDEA 
IN 
CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


1115 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 
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BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
Again Leads All Six-Day Publications 
in United States in National 
Advertising 
In 1921 the Buffalo Evening News assumed 
the leadership of the National Advertising Field 
among all papers publishing only six days per 


eek. 
In 1922 the Buffalo News retains this 
e Bp. 
National Advertising 1921—2,517,574 
agate lines. 


THE BUFFALO MARKET. 

The Buffalo market is a responsive market, 
an economical market, and built upon the roc 
of sound conservative growth. 

In 1921 there were more building permits 
and more money spent for buildings of all kinds 
including factories and additions than in any 
other year of its history. 

In 1921 there were more business structures 
erected in Buffalo than in any previous year. 

It is significant to note that at the present 
time there is no retail store for rent. 

Buffalo is = 

Buffalo is p 

Buffalo is Withstanding the onslaught of the 
reconstruction period. 

Your campaign will pay in Buffalo. 

BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
- £. H. BUTLER, Editor & Publisher. 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives, Mar- 
bridge Bldg., New York, N. Y.; Lytton Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 








Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Plants are putting on men. 
Plant managers are opti- 
mistic regarding future. 
Building trades active. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 








FIRST 


In five months of this year, The New 
York Times published 10,160,686 agate 
lines of advertising, a gain over the 
corresponding months of last year ot 
977,668 lines—an excess of 3,425,502 lines 
over the second New York newspaper 
more than a million lines over the 
combined volume printed by the two 
New York morning newspapers pop 
ularly classed with The Times as to 
quality of ‘circulation. 


Che New Bork Cimes 











The 


Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 

IN PITTSBURG 
MEMBER A. B. C. 
Foreign Advertising Representatives 

A. KLEIN 
rd East 42nd ont New York 

544 Fort Dearborn Bank Bidg., Chicago 

A.J. monats HILL, Hearst hee San Francisco 
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DOLLAR PULLER 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 


ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


Your 


idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, 


but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 


Epitor & 


PUBLISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. The fact that 


the idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the de 


artment. 


Address your communications to the Dortitar Putrer Epiror. hen they 


appear clip them and mai! 


them in and receive payment by return mail. 


Unavailable ideas will not be returned. 


J 
THE farmer with his vegetable stand beside 

the road, his dairy butter and fresh eggs, 
or his tomato and cabbage plants for sale 
to passersby, ought to advertise as well as 
the city merchant. A department devoted to 
such offerings, run as “preferred position” 
near the automobile pages once a week will 
bring business to the advertiser and pay a 
nice return in i oe revenue nearly the 
year around.— 





Many smaller merchants often hesitate to 
advertise because they do not know how to 
prepare an ad and because they do not 
lieve the newspaper cares to take the trouble 
to draw them up a real ad. To overcome this, 
one neswpaper had copies of small adds suita- 
ble for various business lines prepared and 
armed with these, the solicitors canvassed the 
city. The result was a good-sized increase 
in lineage just from small ads, but which 
were permanent so far as space was con- 
cerned.—B. A. T, 





A unique test converted one Ohio merchant 
to become a newspaper advertiser. The local 
newspaper after trying every possible method 
to induce the man to advertise, went to him 
one day with a proposition. He was to feature 
a leader in his windows one day without ad- 
vertising. The next day, the newspaper was 
to run a quarter page advertisement. If the 
sales the second day doubled the first day’s 
the merchant was to pay for the ad and to 
take a contract. Otherwise, he got the ad 
free. The merchant accepted and the ad 
was run. The sales the second day were just 
four times the sales of the preceding day and 
the merchant not only accepted the contract 
offered, but voluntarily asked that the amount 
of space called for be increased —B. T 


Every city has nearby resorts and places of 
interest to motorists. A little money maker 
that comes in every week, during the summer 
season is the Garage Directory and Tourist 
Guide. Use an inch heading across page, and 
center a new route each week, with garage, 
tire shops and service station, ads around it. 
You can also give distances by road to nearby 
towns, and also what your town boasts of. 


V. B. N. 





Have any of your merchants conducted an 
“automatic” sale? Suggest this one to them. 
Take a certain number of articles placing them 
on sale at the opening of the store in the 
morning. Have the price of these articles 
reduced automatically as each half hour of 
the day passes so that at the closing hour all 
remaining articles will be given away. The 
merchant need not worry about having to give 
any away.—L. M. 





A question and answer contest may be what 
you want to add “pep” and dollars through the 
summer months. The Boston, Mass., Telegram 
secured 10 manufacturers of ice cream, cigars, 
food products, etc., for the co-operative stunt, 
which occupied about a page each time it ap- 
peared. The contestant was required to send 
in a question about any of the products and 
an answer about any. A prize of $50 a 
week was offered for the best question and an- 
swer each week. Additional points could be 
obtained by the contestant towards an addi- 
tional $50 weekly prize by filling out also 
another sheet. This provided a point for every 
cent’s worth of the product bought, one po‘nt 
each for questions asked individuals about 
the product, two points each for each dealer 
handling the product who was asked a ques- 
tion, 10 points for a question asked of a 
dealer not carrying the product, and special 
points for bona fide purchasers sent in by the 
contestant. A grand award of $250 is to be 
paid to the person sending in the best ques- 
tion and answer during the contest and a 
similar award to the one scoring the most 
points any one week . A contestant is allowed 
to compete each week on all products 


“Headless photographs” are placing a cir- 
culation aid in Boston. The Boston, Mass., 
Post each day now publishes a photograph of 
a woman shopper, with the head cut off. Any 
reader whose photograph is published may 
call at the Post in the same costume and on, 
being identified, is paid $10.—J. M. M. 





Following the account of every automobile 
accident which is published in the Topeka 
(Kan.) State Journal an insurance service 
company, runs the following, “Complete Auto- 
mobile Protection, Blank & Blank—West 6th 
Ave., Phone 77J.—Adv.” A vast amount of 


business was 


W. Hz 


procured in this manner.—J 


While clever copy tends to create the im- 
pression that the user is a good advertiser but 
does not convince anyone that he “delivers the 
goods,” the unusual and unique phrase has 
its place and value in advertising if the real 
message is tucked in along with it. One 
such phrase that has impressed the people of 
one city with the idea that a certain garage 
gives road service over a wide territory fol- 
lows: “We are not pigeon-toed but we tow 
in.”—C. W. V. B. 





Here’s a good scheme for increasing interest 
in the Want columns. Name a date about one 
month in advance and call it “Merchants’ Gift 
Day.” Arrange with as many merchants as 
possible to donate a gift from their stock. 
Run display advertising explaining the plan 
and giving the names of the merchants and the 
gifts they offer. Make arrangements with a 
local amusement park to hold the event there. 
Here’s the plan: Every day during the month 
preceding the date named publish in the want 
columns, at random, an ad for each merchant, 
mentioning the name of the park and the gift 
they are to give. The prize ads should read 
something as follows: 

You may receive a baby grand piano 
free at ———— Park Merchant’s Gift 
Day, Saturday, July 4th, but why wait? 

Come in and see our complete line of 
pianos and other musical instruments. 
Blank Musical Co., 140 Main St. 


One copy each of these prize ads will be 
printed and placed somewhere in the park on 
Merchants’ Gift Day, they should be tacked on 
trees, under tables, chairs, counters, etc., 
throughout the park. Readers must watch the 
want ad columns, clip the prize ads and go to 
the park on Gift Day and match them up with 
the hidden ads. They will then take them to 
the merchant and get their gifts. 

The result will be that thousands of new 
readers will get the habit of reading the want 
columns, therefore, better results for the ad 
vertisers; a big turn out at the park and 
proof to the merchants that they can profita- 
bly use classified in their business. There 
will be no extra expense to the newspaper ex- 
cept the space used for promoting the scheme. 


—B. 


Why not a House and Garden, or Yard 
Beautiful, or The Home Attractive department 
once a week with paid readers from wallpaper 
and paint stores, decorating contractors, furni 
ture, drapery and rug dealers, florists, nursery 
stock salesmen, grading and sidewalk contrac 
tors, landscape gardeners, and stores handling 
insecticides?—C. W. V. 


“Picnics in your home town.” Try this 
slogan in your paper for a week. Have a live 
reporter pick out places in and near the city 
that offer an attractive setting for the old- 
time basket parties, Nearly every city has a 
number of such rustic spots. Get your merch 
ants to advertise their products suitable for 
outings of this nature. It would make a 
good news feature story and ought to gather 
in some dollars in advertising.—F. C. D. 

People are 
twins. 


always interested in pctures of 
Secure 
run these 


photoes of some local twins, 
in the center of a page and around 
the photos group ads of twin stores—that is, 
concerns which operate two or more 
your city. Surely concerns which 
have two or more drug stores, two or more 
grocerizs and so on. It should be an easy 
matter to get up such a page of advertising. 


H. H. W 


stores in 
there are 


Start a “Fisherman’s Luck” Column In 
vite the news of “catches” made by the ps 
catorial fans. Tell the condition of the var 
ous fishing waters in yeur locality Add to 


the interest of the column by offering a prize 
for each humorous fishing yarn you accept and 
publish, and, incidentally while you are about 
t you might have your Advertising Manager 
call on the sporting gocds dealers and sell 
them advertising space on the same page your 
“Fisherman’s Luck” feature runs.—S. K 

Each Tuesday six letters are purpesely 
omitted from the ads printed in the Vancouver 
Sun Business and Professional 
When correctly arranged these letters spell 
“The Sun.” Readers finding the missing let 
ters are rewarded with six cash prizes totalling 


$10<4, En tk 


Guide page 





Big Circulation 
Gains That Stick! 


A Hollister Campaign will increase 
your circulation by thousands—and 
hold it. 


Among publishers who know are 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, San 
Francisco Chronicle, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Washington Post, 
Los Angeles Times and many 
others. 


Now on The Louisville Herald. 
Write or wire for more facts. 








HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION. 
ORGANIZATION 


Largeat in the United States 
300 MERRITT Bios. Los Anceves,CaL 
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The World and The Eve- 
ning World have a com- 
bined circulation, daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 


tract discounts. They carry 
more dry goods advertising; 
are read by more j 
department and chain store 
buyers, and by more retail- 
ers; offer more circulation 
per dollar and a more con- 
centrated circulation; a 
reader and a dealer influence 
more localized than any 
other morning and evening 
combination. 


Advertise in Newspapers 
by the Year. 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


Maller’s Building, Ford Building, 
Chicage Detroit 








New Hauen 
Revister 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Newspaper 


Circulation over 32,500 Average 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York—Detroit—Chicege 








NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation’ of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 
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Weekly Business 
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Maker 


Also A Money 
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40 Editor 
$10,000 Maine Ad Contract Out G. Staples, of the Lewiston Journal; 
Contract of the Maine Publicity - a vdiaery ow emereig, - Tan 

Bureau, which calls for an expenditure ° 8 ee ee oe mle 


- ~ ris, general passenger agent of the Maine 
of $10,000, was made last week at a Central railroad, and Charles H. Fogg, 


meeting of the Bureau in Portland. Dis- .f the Aroostook Times, Houlton 

play advertising will appear in news- ese 

papers of Boston, Providence, Spring- New Owners for Daily Nugget 
mtd, meen, , Rew Sock, Drom, tye North Bay (Ont) Dilly, Museet 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, , : & 


has been taken over by the Browning 
Press, Ltd., with an authorized capital 
of $100,000. H. S. Browning, who has 
heen connected with the Nugget since 
1908, heads the new company. 


Washington, Buffalo, Montreal, and To- 
ronto. There will be a series of 6 dis- 
play advertisements and smaller classified 
and reader ads. This initial series is 
devoted to exploiting Maine’s vacation 
attractions, but they will carry a box 
calling attention to the state’s industrial 
and agricultural advantages. When 
this series is finished the Bureau will 
advertise the state’s farming, manufac- 
turing, hunting, and winter sports. 
Hiram Ricker is chairman of the 
bureau’s executive committee and the 
advertising committee is composed of 
D..W. Hoegg, Jr., assistant managing 
editor of the Portland Express; Arthur 


Now Jacksonville Journal 
The Jacksonville (Fla.) Metropolis 
was sold on June 1 to Richard Lloyd 
Jones and John H. Perry changed it to 
the Jacksonville Journal, 


Lakeland Star Buys Linotype 
The Lakeland (Fla.) Morning Star 
has purchased another linotype machine 
which will be installed shortly. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


1. General Advertising 
a. Transient rate 50c per agate line (minimum 
space 14 lines—1 inch). 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
RATE CARD 
im effect March 11, 1922 





b. PREFERRED POSITIONS. 


Full page ......... 672 agate lines $200.00 Front and back cover rates on application. 
Half page ...... ao’ = si 113.00 

Quarter page ...... 168 “™ ” 60.00 Inside front and back covers 10% extra. 
Eighth page ....... 84 “ “ 35.00 

Sixteenth page ..... 42 “ _ 20.00 All other positions 25% extra. 





2 Time Contracts 


Agate 6 insertions 12 insertions 26 insertions 52 insertions 

a. Lines within year within year within year within year 
Bull page .......... 672 $188.00 $175.00 $150.00 $125.00 
TERE COGS cccccescn 336 100.00 94.00 88.00 75.00 
Quarter page ...... 168 56.00° 50.00° 47.00° 44.00 
Eighth page ....... 84 30.00° 28.00° 25.00° 23.00 
Sixteenth page ..... 42 18.00° 15.00° 14.00° 13.00 


All 52 consecutive-insertion contracts (see last column above) are based on consecutive in- 
sertions within the year. Extra space is charged at the 52-insertion rate, but contract is credited 
for one insertion only. 

Half pages and full pages on 6, 12 and 26-time contracts may be used at the option of the 
advertiser within the twelve-month period. 

*Quarter, eighth and sixteenth pages must be on definite copy schedule. 

b. Contract advertisers are accorded the privilege of same insertion rate for larger space. 
For example: an advertiser under contract for twenty-six (26) quarter-pages at $47 per insertion 
is accorded the privilege of half pages at $88 and full pages at $150, but such advertisement is 
to be credited on contract as but one insertion of contract space. 

c. Rate maker card—52 consecutive insertions—minimum space 28 agate lines—net rate 28¢e. 
per agate line. Extra space pro rata. 

d. All rebates earned by advertisers using more than contracted space within life of contract, 
are paid in advertising space to be used within one month after expiration of contract. 


& Publisher 


17, 1922 


June 


for 


H. D. Neach Made Vice-President 


Harry D. Neach has been made vice- 
president of Creske, Everett, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. Mr. Neach 
has been engaged in sales and adver- 
tising for a number of years with the 
New York Tribune, Saturday Evening 
Post, the Vacuum Oil Company, and the 
Dorland Advertising Agency of Atlantic 
City and New York. 


Paper Seeks Perfect Baby 


The Chicago Herald and Examiner is 
secking Chicago’s most perfect baby in 
a contest aimed at finding a child to 
compare physically or surpass Jayne 
Wheeler, adjudged by child specialists 
in 1920 as the most nearly perfect of 
12,000 babies registered in this news- 
papers’ contest at that time in the 
Coliseum. 
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Making 














Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers 


and bookbinders machinery of every descrip- 


tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., % Beekman St., 
New York City. 





USED PRESSROOM EQUIPMENT 
GOSS TWO DECK STRAIGHTLINE 


Prints 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 or 16 page papers. Prints 

7 or & columns to page 

SCOTT THREE DECK SPEED KING 
PRESS 


Prints 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 or 24 
page papers First and last pages in color. 
HOE SEXTUPLE PRESS 
with color printing cylinder. Running speed per hour 
48,0004, 6, 8, 10 of 16 pages; 36,000, 16 
pages; 24,000, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22 or 24 pages. 
HOE DOUBLE SEXTUPLE PRESS 
with color printing cylinder. Running speed per hour 
96,000-—4, 6, 8, 10 or 16 pages; 72,000, 16 
pages; 48,000, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22 or 24 pages, 
ldvise us Press that Interests You, 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 
New York Plainfield 


Chicago 
1457 Broadway New Jersey 1441 Monadnock Block 








COMPLETE DAILY PLANT 


We offer for sale the complete plant 
used to produce The Daily Times, 
Hackensack, N. J., consisting of 16-page 
Potter Anglé Bar Press with complete 
stereotype equipment, motor, etc.; two 
model size linotype machines with 
motors; steel type cabinet filled with 
type; proof press; steel galleys; column 
rule; makeup table; stereotype chases; 
Murray saw and trimmer for flat plates; 
flat casting box, etc. All in first-class 
operating condition. 

Send for complete itemized list with 
prices, 


BAKER SALES CO. 


200 Fifth Avenue New York City 





t. Classified Advertising. 4. Reading Notices—(None.) 

©. HEGip Wamted.occccccovescesa -06 a word 
a err re +++. .06 a word 5. Commissions. Allowed to recognized agen- 
Situations Wanted........... . .03 a word cies on other than publishers’ advertising. 
Business Opportunities......... .06 a word 


b. All advertisements inserted on a strictly cash basis, 
except on orders from contract advertisers. 
c. No discount for frequency of insertion. 





6. TERMS. 

a. All accounts payable net 30 days and subject to sight draft immediately thereafter. 

b. Two (2) per cent. cash discount allowed on current advertising bills paid on or before the 
tenth (10th), provided all previous bills are paid. 

c. Engravings, electrotypes, etc., are made at the expense of the advertiser and are not sub- 
ject to cash discount. 

d. Advertising copy will be prepared by the service department of EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
at an additional charge of 10%. 





1. Mechanical Requirements. 
Column width, 13 ems. 
9 x 12 inches. 
Double center spread, 12 inches deep x 19 inches wide. 
should be 133 line screen. 


Column depth, 168 lines. Columns to page, 4. Size of page, 


Half tones used in advertisements 





6. Time Schedule and Miscellaneous 9. Publishing Date—Saturday of each week. 


a. All copy subject to publishers’ approval. b. Forms Close Thursday. oat 

c. Advertisements must be in office by Wednesday P. M. for current week's issue. 

d. Corrections on advertisements may be made up to Thursday, 5 P. M. ; 

e. EDITOR & PUBLISHER will not be responsible for errors in advertisements, due to 
failure to return proof in time to make corrections. ; 

{. Failure to furnish new copy on definite insertion contracts will compel use of previous 


advertisement. 2 : 
g. Copy for advertisement should be received as early in the week as possible to insure good 
display and position. 
h. All cuts should accompany copy. i. All new cuts and art work made at expense of 
advertiser. 





is. Circulation. 
a. Member of A. B. C. 
b. (February 1/22) Circulation 5,007. 





it. Subecription Ratee—Domestic %.00. Canada 4.590. Foreign $5.00. 





12. Executive Personnel, 
f: W. Ferguson, general manager; John F. Redmond, managing editor. J 
i B. Keeney, advertising; Fenton Dowling, circulation. 





Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 








Buy Direct from the Maker 


Steel Equipment 
for 
Newspaper 
Composing Room 


We build a complete line of Cabinets, 
Make-up Tables, Form Trucks, Cor- 
recting Banks, Galley Dumps, Cut 
Cabinets, Metal Trucks, Galleys, Mono- 


type and Linotype Work Benches, 
etc. 

Tell us your requirements and get our 
prices. 


Chicago Metal Mfg. Co. 


216 W. Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. 








Newspaper Material for Sale, 


account suspension of daily. One model 1, 
ome model 5; two model 8's, one with electric 
pot; three fonts 7 pt. with boldface; two 


fonts 12 pt. with Caslon bold and Cheltenham 
bold; one font & pt. with boldface; one font 
24 pt. Latin condensed head-letter caps; one 
head-letter mold, 18 to %# pt. All in first 
class condition. None used over six mcnths; 
Publishers Cor 





some used only few days. 
poration, Winona, Minn. 
& Newspaper Plant Equipments 3 


Established in 1912 


PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 


MARSRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 








Complete Newspaper Plant (con- 
solidation) in Waterbury, Conn. 





Goss Flat Bed Web, printing 8 
pages. Will be sold for $2,200. 
Balance due to owner for quick 








EXIOEA|| 


A Dependable, Uniform 


DRYMAT 


Better in performance than any 
other, and ata LOWER price. 
A trial will convince you. 
Unlimited Stock on 
Hand at all Times 


The Flexideal Company 


15 William Street 
NEW YORK CITY 








For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 


“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 





Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New York Clevelan nver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
Richmond Cincinnati Pcrtland 
Atlanta St. Louis Spokane 
Buffalo Minneapolis Winnipeg 
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| Introduction to Employer and Employee 














SITUATIONS WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 

claseification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 5@ words) FREE. 





Advertising Manager 


Now advertising manager in city over 100,000 
Proven ability as salesman and executive. 
Unusually capable on copy and layouts. Can 
get maximum results from solicitors. Tactful, 
resourceful and aggressive. Excellent rea- 
sons for desiring change. Box C-661, Editor 
& Publisher. 





Business Manager 

or general manager in city up to fifty 
sand. Age 42. Wide experience in all! lines 
in the newspaper business. Expert on me 
chanical end; now employed Can furnish 
high grade references, including present em 
ployer. Address C-678, Editor & Publisher 
Circulation Manager 

with twenty-two years’ experience wants 


position on wide-awake newspaper where ser 
vices will be appreciated. Can arrange to 


thou 





change at any time. Full particulars ana 
references furnished. Best record of results 
in country. Address Box C-641, Editor & 


Publisher. 





Classified Man 


of proven ability desires position as manager 
on a smal! city daily or assistant in larger 





field. Now employed as manager on 10,000 
daily. Available after July 5th. Address 
C-668, Editor & Publisher. 

Composing Room Foreman 

or mechanical superintendent now in charge 
of machine plant aniddle west daily with 
record production, Is good organizer and 
efficient in handling men; union. Nothing un 
der seventy-five dollars. Address (-677, 


Editor & 


Publisher 


Editor, 


excellent in all departments of news and edi- 
torial end, desires change. Now employed at 
$50 per week and relations entirely cordial 
Give present employer among others as ref 
erence, and guarantee first class service 
Clean record, wide experience with high-class 


publications Prefer city of from 15,000 to 
40,000, Address C-658, care Editor & Pub 
lisher. 


* 





Let Me Put Power 

in your editorial page. 
intelligently, 
& Publisher. 


Capable writer. Clipe 
Moderate salary. C-616, Editor 





Position on Newspaper 


Young Chicago man, 23, with all around ex 
perience in trade paper work, desires to line 
up with live weekly or daily newspaper in 
any capacity. A good writer; dependable, 
conscientious worker; capable and proven 
executive; has made good in every connec 
tion. Will go anywhere. Write C-679, Editor 


& Publisher. 





Reporter, 

twenty-five, unmarried, desires change At 
present staff man in city of 150,000. Seven 
years of wide experience Have knowledge 
of desk work, straight news stuff, makeup 
ete. Address Box C-673, Editor & Publisher 





Stereotyper, 

able to take charge any size plant, experi 
enced on all latest modern machinery , wet 
or dry mats, union, married, 18 years’ ex 
perience, best ot references Box >-674, 


Editor & Publisher. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 

500 Things to Sell by Mail 

Remarkable new 

and methods bates leaf, cloth binder Pre 

paid $1 00 Walhamore Company, Lafayette 

Building, Philadelphia, Pa 





publication. Workable plans 


HELP WANTED 
6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Advertising Man Wanted 


Daily paper town of 8,000 wants man who can 





lay out ads and hustle copy. This is a good 
Nace and no dubs wanted. The Daily 
ane, Junet tion City, Kansas 

Classified ‘Solicitor 

wanted at once Unusual opportunity with 

fastest growing paper in South Wide open 
field If you know the game and produce, 

write full particulars, past experience, refer 

ences, etc., and salary wanted to P. K 
Ewing, Classified Advertising Manager, New 

Orleans _States, New 


Orleans, La 


Editor Wanted 
A live New York State small city daily of 
$00) § circulation; delightfully located in 
strictly American community 
and capable city and 
can take editorial 
sistants, get out a bright, newsy 
photograph, state experience and 
pected Box C-680, Editor & 


, secks energetic 
telegraph editor 
charge and with 


who 
two as 
paper. Send 
salary ex- 
Publisher 





Immediately 
Want experienced 


man to handle telegraph, 
write heads, 


superintend makeup of paper 
managing editor Hlave had best, want as 
good now Afternoon, Sunday morning, only 
paper, splendid field. State salary, when can 
come Times-Journal, Selma, Alabama 


“Want” Ad Man 

Middle western daily, around 
tion, desires a want ad manager of experi 
ence, particularly one who understands the 
ways and haunts of the illusive small “Want” 
Ad. Need not have been classified manager 
if experience has taught successful methods 
Second man in, successful ““‘Want” department 
of larger daily paper would be considered 
Application should be immediate and contain 
samples of solicitation, literature, office ad 
vertisements, schemes, etc., provided same 
are product of applicant. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for man who desires to establish him- 
self in large and growing city and progress 
as his work progresses. Man must be student 
and lover of “Want” Ad Manager now em- 
ployed on smaller daily paper would be con- 
sidered Address immediately with details, 
Box C-649, Editor & Publisher. 


100,000 circula 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under thie 
classification. Cash with order. 








Will Sell 
m daily news 


and all 


real estate, buildings 
$20,000 spot cash 4 
cylinders, 5 jobbers, 2 linotypes, a complete 
bindery outht and large stock of type 
Official paper of the city of Lackawanna il 
health for the past 3 years compels me to 
sacrifice my business at a price less than the 
machinery, to say nothing about the 
real property No speculators at the 
price. Chas. W. Ellis, Editor and pres 
Lackawanna (N. Y.) Daily Journal 


paper, 
equipment for 
, 


cost ol 
stbhove 
ident, 





Daily Paper 
Opportunity in the Northwest. Daily for sale 
in substantial town of 7,500 in Northwest 


Town certain of gradual growth County 
seat and center for large trading territory 

Paper of good earning power, sales in 1922 
totaled over $40,000.00 Circulation > 400, 
Plant thoroughly equipped beth shop and 
office. Splendid prestige and exceptional or 

ganization Distinguishable lead in both ad- 
vertising and circulation over only daily 
competition Incorporated $10,000 or more 


cash required to controlling interest, 
with business free from any current liabilities 
and mortgaged irranged to be 


secure 


indebtedness 


easily paid from proceeds of business This 
is a real opportunity for either live wire 
editor or business-getting manager. If reall 


interested and have sufficient funds to pay 
small requirement, wire or write im 
mediately for particulars Unless sale can 
be made in time to permit present manager 
taking up pending deal, this offer will be 
withdrawn Address C-671, care Editor & 
Publisher 


cash 





daily newspaper in city of 300,000, 


prove to us that he 


advertising manager, we will 


as strictly confidential. Address: 





Advertising Manager Wanted 


We want a high class, experienced advertising manager, for a big 
Must have 
ing, sales promotion and be able to handle men. 
actually knows the functions of the position of 
offer 
have the cooperation of an efficient and harmonious newspaper organi- 
zation, and the advantage of the largest circulation in the field. 
cants should state their case in detail, 
of references that may be used if accepted, all of which will be regarded 
C-676, care of Editor & Publisher. 


successful record in sell- 
To the man who can 
an unusual opportunity. He will 
Appli- 
giving qualifications and names 








SITUATIONS WANTED ~ 


From Office Boy to General Manager 

A newspaper manager who grew up from the 
bottom of the business to the head of a great 
property, desires for well considered reasons to 
engage with a publisher who has need of a man 
who knows how to build and hold circulation, 
to develop classified and display advertising, to 
buy supplies at right prices, to install and effi- 
ciently manage equipment. The applicant will 
either accept a fixed salary or commission or 
invest a half interest in the business All 
correspondence must he held confidential on 
both sides. Address C-672, Editor & Publisher. 





CANADIAN WEEKLIES 
ELECT BRENNAN 


No Action on Foreign Papers or Weekly 
Editions of Dailies—Seek Relief 
From Sales Tax—Agents 
Argue Commissions 


Ortrawa, Ont., June 12,—The third 
annual convention of the Canadian Week 
ly Newspapers’ Association took place 
here on June 8 and 9, with an attendance 
of 425 members and their wives. Re- 
ports presented by the manager and the 


chairmen of the various standing com- 
mittees indicated a year of progress. 
Membership now stands at 534, with 
every province in Canada represented 


The sessions 
most part to 
all tending 
the weekly 


over for the 
discussions, 
improvement of 
press of the 


were given 
addresses and 
towards the 
newspaper 


Dominion Of actual business, little 
came before the meeting. The proposal 
to enlarge the scope of the membership 


foreign language weeklies and 
the weekly editions of daily papers did 
not get past the directors. Apart from 
the usual motions of appreciation of the 
services of the officers and thanks for 
entertainment features, the report of the 
Resolutions Committee did not deal with 
any serious except the sales 
tax of 4% per cent on the printing busi 
ness imposed by the new budget. On 


to include 


que stions 


this subject it was resolved that some 

action should be taken to secure relief 
Express Rates Repucep 

The Association has been negotiating 


for some time with the express companie 
in an effort to secure a reduction in the 
rate charged on ready-print. As _ the 
carriers did not seem to be willing to 
make any concession, it was arranged 
that representatives of the Association 
should appear before the Dominion Rail 
way Board during the course of the con 
vention in order to make application for 
a reduction. The step was 
as the express companies 
conceded a cut of 15 per cent and 
held out hopes that a further reduction 
might be possible when general rates are 
readjusted, 


unnecessary, 
voluntarily 


also 


Prizes ror Best PAper 


\ feature of the convention was the 


awarding of prizes offered by the man 
ager for the best all round papers, pub- 
lished by members. One prize was of- 
fered for the best all home-print paper 
and another for the best ready print 
paper. 

H. P. Moore, Acton (Ont.) Free 
Press: F. A. J. Davis, Carleton Place 
(Ont.) Canadian, and H. B. Donly, Sim- 
coe (Ont.), Reformer, acted as judges 
and there were 47 entries. . Three issues 
of each paper were submitted, and these 


were on display throughout the conven 
tion and attracted a great deal of inter- 
est. First prize was awarded the Wey 
burn (Sask Review, edited and pub- 
lished by T. H. B. McCullough, while in 
the ready print field the prize went to 
the Norwood (Ont ) Register, of which 


1. G. Keefer is editor and proprietor 
ADVERTISERS AND AGENCIES 
The Association had before it the 


much-debated question of agency com- 
missions. At the first session members 
were addressed by Claude R. Sanagan, 


$5,000 


cash for first payment on only 
or leading newspaper property 
in a town of 5,000 or more popu- 
lation. 


Proposition X. V. 


Charles M. Palmer, 


Newspaper Properties, 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 











Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and M 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 


Established 1910 

















WE CONNECT THE WIRES S== 


SEVENTEEN YEARS AGO 

we placed with New York 
daily the manager who has 
developed business almost to 
its limit. Now he is taking 
new duties. Owner asked us 
to name his successor. Pros- 
pects from other sources were 
interviewed. Our man will 
begin this month. Has the 
right equipment; we predict 
his success. The paper? Our 
No. 7. The man? Our No. 
9729. Other executives ready. 


FerRNALOS EXCHANGE, INC. 
THrmo NariL.Bioe,. Sprinerie.o. Mase 


advertising manager of Willys-Overland 
Co., Toronto, and D. G. Clark, McClary 
Mig. Co., London, who presented the 
case for the payment of the commission 
by the advertiser. They were followed 
by W. B. Somerset, A. McKim, Ltd., 
Montreal, representative of the Advertis- 
ing Agents’ Association, who took the 
op Bos standpoint. The Association did 
not commit itself 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The following officers and directors 
were elected 
President, A. 
side (P. E. I.) 
dent, J | 


L’Eclaireur ; 


R jrennan, Summer- 
Journal; first vice-presi 
Fortin, Beauceville (P. Q.) 


second vice-president, Lorne 


Fedy, Walkerton (Ont.) Telescope; di- 
rectors, Hugh Savage, Duncan (B. C.) 
Leader; L. J. Ball, Vernon (B. C.) 
News: V. C. French, Wetaskiwin ( Alta.) 
Times; W. J. Huntingford, Wainwright 
(Sask.) Star; S. N. Wynn, Yorkton 
(Sask.) Enterprise ; J. L. Cowie, Car- 
berry (Man.) News-Express; J. A. Mc- 


Laren, Barrie (Ont.) Examiner; J. M. 
Denholm, Blenheim (Ont.) Tribune; F. 
A. J. Davis, Carleton. Place (Ont.) 
Canadian; J. G. Keefer, Norwood, Nor- 
wood (Ont.) Register; J. J. Hunter, 
Kincardine (Ont.) Reporter; W. A 
Fry, Dunnville (Ont.) Chronicle; J. E 
Prevost, St. Jerome (P. Q.) L’Avenir 
du Nord; Vincent Dubuc, Chicoutimi 


(PP. ty. ae 
Lachute (P. 
Moore, St 


Progres; J. S. Giles, 
Q.) Watchman; A. 
John’s (P. Q.) News; Fred 
Stevens, Hartland (N. B.) Observer 
H. R. Arenburg, Lunenburg (N. S.) 
Enterprise 

The nominations and resolutions com- 
mittee is now appointed by the president 
and a movement is on foot to have it 
appointed by the annual meeting. A 
change in the constitution and by-laws 
to permit of this is likely to be intro- 
duced next year. 








THE 
North Atlantic States 


In this region the users of the 
Garde 2 col. comic with a 
wallop include: 
Boston Traveler 
Worcester Telegram 
Bridgeport Post 
Phiia. Inquirer 
Balto. American 
Rochester Herald 


FOR 


“Never, Never News” — 
ASK 


METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER SERVICE 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., Gen’l. Mer., 
150 Nassau St. New York 








Million 
Dollar 


Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 








Hanny’s Cartoons 


Five Orders 
Last Week 


If you haven’t placed 


better 


yours as yet, 
NOW. 


there’s no time than 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE 
213 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 








We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clip- 
pings yourself. But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made a 
business-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St, N. Y. City 
Established a Quarter of a Century 











ln 
New Orleans 


its 


THE 
ITEM 


__ 
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UNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news; and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 
worked successfully im your 


hunches will not be returned. 


| cities of moderate size a good Monday 

story can be obtained by a visit to 
of the leading garages of the city and an 
article written around the wrecked automobiles 
towed in during the previous two days or week 
If there happens to be one garage that obtains 
most of the wrecked cars a good picture can 
be obtained to add to the story. <A_ visit 
to the garages following a fine Sunday will 
bring a surprise as to the number of disabled 
or damaged machines.—C. D. M. 


some 


The editorial department of your publication 
is overlooking a good source of news tips if 
it neglects to cultivate the friendship of the 
central office carriers and boys making street 
sales. An Ohio newspaper makes it a point 
to sound the boys out once in a while and often 
gets some excellent tips which, properly fol 
lowed up, develop into real stories. The 
boys for some reason have a faculty of learn 
ing about everything going on and if an in- 
terest is taken in them, are quick to pass the 
information along. On the newspaper in 
question, at least one of the boys is sure to 
report some story every day.—B. A. T. 


The Boston American is offering five awards 
of $5 each daily for the best pictures of 
beach beauties, bathing girls, submitted by its 
readers, In connection with this, the newspap 
er’s cameramen will visit the various beach 
resorts and “snap” girls on the sands, and 
those whose photos are published will win 


a $5 prize.—C. L. 





“Things They Say At the Marriage License 
Desk.” This sort of a title over a story would 
be sure to attract attention. And one of your 
clever reporters could, by listening to various 


people securing marriage licenses, get some 
mighty interesting stuff for such a_ story 
There’s a lot more good stories to be gotten 
out of the marriage licenses than to merely 


list them each day.—F, H. 





The official who issues dog licenses in your 
city or county can give you an interesting 
story. What is the most popular breed of dog 
What are sune of the names to which the 
canines answer? Have him tell you some ot 
the stories people tell him about their pets 
G. iL . 


An invitation to readers to reveal the secret 
of how they make their vacation pay 
would be largely 
produce an abundance of live 
that would be read eagerly by the 
whom the h. c. L is still a reality.—J 


its own 
expenses responded to and 
would matter 


many for 





A daily service appreciated by motorists is 
road bulletins, giving any 
ditions of new roads 
closed, etc. run each day 


“Motorists’ Guide.”—B. A. 


changes in the con 
roads 


head 


roads, opened, 
under the 


Here’s a stunt which is regularly put on by 
the News-Sentinel, of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
and which never fails to attract a great 
amount of attention. Whenever there is a 
primary or an election in the city or coun 
ty or state the News-Sentinel runs a guessing 
contest coupon on whic hreaders may register 
their guess as to what the total vote for vari 
ous parties and candidates will be. The paper 
offers cash prizes for the answer nearest cor 
rect This form of contest does not violate 
the postal regulations and it never fails to 
make a big hit with the readers of the paper.- 


P; We 


How much water does it take to supply the 
public your town? Are the kids 
cleaner when school is running, or why, in 
a town of 3,000, does it take 20,000 gallons 
of water a day to wash the school kids 
Short local interest.—G. W. G 


schools in 


feature of 

The Chicago Herald and Examiner has been 
running a daily series of prettiest office girls. 
Although it is not a prize contest a nominat 
ing blank is published and the submission of 
pictures is invited by the pictorial 
i ae 

A six weeks vacation at a_ boys 
camp has been offered by the Chicago Tribune 
for each of the five best 300 word essay written 
on Theodore Roosevelt by boys over 12 years 
of age. Other publishers can find a sugges 
tion for such a contest in the announcement 
of the army officer in command of the camp 
that he expected public-spirited men to offer 
prizes of outings in addition to those furnished 
by the newspaper.—H. 


editor 


summer 


. " 


I city does not bar 
Address your contributions to the Huncn 
them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. 


Eviror & Pusiisner will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is not being 


it Bu this department. 
Eptror. hen thev ppeer, clip 
i Unavatlable 


Many 


have 


public offices and city 
birds or animals 
call mascots. The 
ville 


departments 
which the employees 
fire department in Green 
“African Parrot” 
by the boys, and a corking good feature story 
resulted from talking with the 
tricks they are teaching him.—J. 


has a crow, called an 


firemen on 
. 


An interesting feature may be worked up 


about Pins. “Give a woman a hairp'n and 
she can open any lock,” the legend tells us. 
Go farther and learn what a woman does with 
other pins; straight pins, safety pins, beauty 
pins, hat pins and even rolling pins. Any 
department store can supply details and a re- 
porter with a humorous touch can work up 


an entertaining yarn.—O. Q. M. 


Women are somtimes said to be “harsh” 


toward their own sex, but you will find the 
aged women upholding the “‘modern flapper” 
more than the veterans of the opposite sex, 
Some interviews with local men and women 


past 70 will provide on 
cause endless discussion 
wants.—B. A. T 


article which will 
that which an editor 
most 

Do you know the reader’s view toward 
your publication? Too many editors accept the 
strictly newspaper view of their sheets, which 
may or may not harmonize with that of the 
reader whose business must be held. One live 
newspaperman who has made a success of his 
publication, makes it a point to interview at 
least five representative citizens each week 
and get their criticisms and suggestions, Some 
are applicable, some are not, but the time 
spent he finds well worth while——B. A. T. 

What has become of the stage door Johnnies 
that used to wait at the stage doors of the 
theatres in your cities for their favorite chorus 
beauty or star to come out following the 
show Are they extinct? The Los Angeles 
worked up an_ interesting feature 
subject by interviewing man 
agers of theatres in that city R 


E xpress 


article on this 


An invitation to your girl readers to esti 
mate how many proposals they expect to re- 
during the coming vacation, and the 
grounds on which they base their estimate, will 


not pass unheeded ‘p 


ceive 


A live reporter 
story while in a_ barber 
hair cut. How many haircuts, sham 
etc., does a give in a day, in 
a year? How many has your particular barber 
given in his life? Are the morning customers 
more grouchy than those in the evening or 
vice versa? Is thd weather or the time of 
day reflected in the disposition of the customer? 


good feature 
having his 


may obtain a 
shop 
shave s, 


poos, barber 


How do women act and are they unusually 
particular in how their children’s hair 1s 
cut? These and many others might be asked 
your barber and their used as the 


answers 
bases of features. —H. E 

The Cairo (I11.) Evening Citizen is now 
running a series of articles which were written 
in response to letters from that paper to 100 
Cairo citizens, seeking their opinions on the 
“best solution of Cairo’s problems.” Some of 


the articles are in outline form while others 
are rather extensive. The names of the 
town’s most prominent citizens coupled with 
their views on various local needs create in 


terest in such a series.—-D. 

An editorial 
less liable to 
street 


writer men of being 
give their seat in a crowded 
car to women, in the morning than in 
the evening. He ascribed it to a bad night’s 
sleep, a dark brown taste in their mouths or 
the fact that they were not really awake yet. 
How do the men in your city act?—G. L, K. 


accuses 


One Topeka (Kan.) paper ran a cut each 
day of a dangerous intersection of two streets 
in the city together with a short story nam- 
ing the streets and telling how the danger 
could be removed. Old shrubbery was found 
to be the greatest hindrance and the removal 
of it was found to work a two-fold benefit; 
it reduced the danger for automobilists and 
also made a better looking property. A great 
many accidents which had happened at some 
of these intersections was the incentive to 
run the cuts.—J. W 


How much money has been turned over to 
your state treasurer in the last fifty years as 
“conscience money”? What fortunes await 
missing heirs? There is a big spread story 
awaiting you, brimming with human interest, 
Look into it!—J. M. M, 
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‘OHIO FIRST 


Commercially Ohio is FIRST choice of many national advertisers 


who appreciate the value of intense cultivation of FIRST grade 
territory. 


It has rich producing farms, large important industries, rich petro- 
leum, coal and natural gas fields. 


It has a population of 5,759,368 or 142.3 inhabitants per square mile. 


From the standpoint of spending money per capita for motor cars 


OHIO is FIRST. 


The population per motor car is 9 or 5 below the average for the 
United States. 


Ohio is one of the greatest producing states in the Union and one of 
the largest buying states. 


Choose “OHIO FIRST” 




















Circula- 2,500 10,000 ‘ Circula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines tion lines lines 
*Akron Beacon Journal ......... (E) 35,904 .085 .085 *Lima Republican-Gazette..... (M&S) 10,270 .035 .035 
*Akron Times .......... (E) 19,230 .06 .06 CE SOOO. ne ckicceccdccoes (E) 6,160 .025 .025 
*Akron Sunday Times ......... (S) 22,070 .07 .07 Middletown Journal ........... (E) 5,037 .025 .025 
*Athens Messenger ............ Cc) sa77s 2 .03 Newark American-Tribune ..... (E) 6,573 .025 .025 
Bellefontaine Examiner ........ (E) 4,407 .0179 .0179 Piqua Call and Press-Dispatch....(E) 6,039 .025 .025 
Cincinnati Enquirer ........ (M&S) 73,120 .17-.35 .17-.35 Portsmouth Sun and Times...(M&E) 16,286 .06 06 . 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ........ (M) 181,185 = .32 .38 Portsmouth Sun-Times ......... (S) 10,059 04 -04 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ........ (S) 221,084 .37 .43 *Toledo Blade ............+--: (E) 95,683 .25 .23 
Columbus Dispatch ... ....... (E) 72,317 15 14 Toronto Tribune ............. (E) 1,092 + .011 011 
Columbus Dispatch ......... .. (S) 74,654 .15 14 Warren Daily Chronicle ....... (E) 6405 .025 .025 
Conneaut News Herald ........ (E) 3,094 017 .0179 *Youngstown Vindicator ........ (E) 24,063 .07 07 
Dover Daily Reporter .......... (E) 4410 .02 .02 *Youngstown Vindicator ........ (S) 25,220 .07 .07 
*Hamilton Daily News .......... (E) 8,143 .04 .04 
Ironton Irontonian .........+.. (M) 3,150 .0179 .0179 ? 
Government Statement, April 1, 1922. 

Kenton Democrat ..........+.. (E) 2,400 .014 014 
*Lima Newsand Times-Democ’t (E&S) 16,083 .07 .05 *A. B. C. Publisher’s Stat t, April 1, 1922 
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“Newspaper Advertising 
Does Not Pull Within 
Fifty Per Cent. of Last Year” 








HIS was the statement of a leading retail merchant of New 

ray York recently when trying to prove to me that rates must 

come down or retail shops would go out of business or 
become unable to pay their bills. 


Upon inquiry regarding the justification of this complaint 
among men of up-to-the-minute experience in advertising I found 
that our friends in making such a statement refer to experience with 
which we newspaper men are more or less unfamiliar. 


During the past few years many concerns which formerly appro- 
priated 4, 5 or 6 per cent. for advertising have been able to sell by 


using less than half that amount. 


They naturally resent a return to normalcy when it involves an 
appropriation representing an additional tax on their traffic. 


The pulling power of newspaper advertising is at its maximum 
where merchandise and service are known to be thoroughly dependable. 


The pulling power of newspaver advertising for honest merchan- 
dise at fair prices is greater to-day than ever before. 


JASON ROGERS, 
Publisher The New York Globe 


New York, June 17, 1922. The @ Globe 
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JAPAN A LAND OF REAL SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


Imports Today Show a Comfortable Gain Over Those of Pre-War Times, and Tomorrow, Japan, With 
Her Vastly Increased Wealth and Desire for American Goods Will Be a Better Customer Than 
Once Believed Possible 


By JOHN R. MORRIS 


(Far Eastern Editor 














TT'HE realization of the importance of 

our foreign trade is growing as 
never before in the United States and 
it is, after all, only natural that this 


time required to read at least one news- 
paper thoroughly every day. The class 
of circulation covered by each newspaper 
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awakening should come at the very time 
when the most profitable of our old ex- 
port markets are unable to absorb their 
former shares of our surplus manufac- 
tured goods. American manufacturers 
are more eager than ever to send their 
products abroad, the Government is pre- 
paring further to facilitate the country’s 
export trade, and the problems of inter- 
national commerce are being studied 
where they received not the slightest con- 
sideration in former days. 

Until more favorable conditions are 
brought about in the European markets 
and normal trade relations across the 
Atlantic are restored, the manufacturers 
of America necessarily must look to new 
or partially developed markets to con- 
sume the bulk of their export goods. 
Such a market is Japan, facing us across 
the broad Pacific, the Asiatic Power 
whose recent growth in wealth and 
world influence has created strangely 
mixed emotions in the hearts of other 
nationals. It will not be as far from 
justification as other appraisals of her 
new-born power have been if American 
business men regard the present position 
of the Japanese simply as providing a 
growing and profitable market for raw 
materials and manufactured products 
from the United States. 

Unquestionably, the Japanese market 
has been neglected by American manu- 
facturers—doubtless for the same reasons 
that restricted our foreign trade in every 
direction. Trade there has been, of 
course, and much of it has been extremely 
profitable. But at no time in the past 
have American interests in general given 
the Japanese market the attention that 
could be expected to produce the full 
results of which the field undoubtedly is 


capable. For one thing—and it is a 
point on which American business men 
feel differently with reference to home 


markets—advertising appropriations for 
expenditure in Japan have been pitifully 
meager in view of the returns which the 
advertisers professed to expect. The 
Market Survey which appears in the fol- 
lowing pages attempts in the briefest 
manner possible to suggest the extent of 
the sales possibilities awaiting intelligent 
development in Japan; its primary pur- 
pose, and one which the compiler is con- 
vinced deserves at least careful investi- 


gation on the part of American exporters 
to Japan, is to point out the fact so 
readily apparent to observers on the 
ground—the fact that nowhere does ad- 
vertising play a more important part in 
a well-directed sales campaign than in 
this new-rich Asiatic land. While at- 
tempting no exhaustive description of ad- 
vertising methods and mediums, 


some 

salient points are noted here. 
That advertising in Japanese news 
papers is capable of producing large- 
scale business is amply proved in the 


success already achieved by foreign ad- 
vertisers who were the pioneers in the 
field. No more striking example can be 
found than that of an American manu- 
facturer of chewing gum whose experi 
ence at home had demonstrated the value 
of advertising and who applied his Amer 
ican theories in Japan. In spite of the 
fact that chewing gum was something en- 
tirely foreign to anything the Japanese 
had ever known, the sales of this well- 
known American product grew at an 
amazing pace and today, after several 
years of profitable business, the gum 


maker is still one of the most extensive 
advertisers in the country. Through the 
vernacular newspapers, he has given the 
Japanese a new habit which both he and 
the Japanese are enjoying immensely. 
The demand for a once unheard-of prod 
uct, created through liberal advertising, 
has reached the proportions now where 
it grows and keeps growing of itself. 

Other American products now in gen- 
eral use in Japan are indicated by a list 
of the largest foreign advertisers in the 
vernacular The list includes mo 
tor cars and accessories; bicycles, prob 
ably the most all Tokyo's 
assortment of motors for 
all purposes ; which are worn 
with the kimono; clocks and 
watches and pencil-sharpeners ; 
cash registers; typewriters; patent medi 
cines; toilet goods; condensed milk; pre- 
pared breakfast foods; and the ubiquitous 
chewing gum. 

Everyone in Japan reads newspapers 
From the highest to the lowest, they have 
their favorite journals. 
ligible, and 


press. 


numerous of 
conveyances ; 
men’s hats, 

native 
pencils 


Illiteracy is neg- 


few Japanese begrudge the 
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There is a great difference between Japan of yesterday and today. 


Here we have the 


Great Gate, Nikko, that has all the beauty that we attribute to the great Empire of 


the Far East. 


permits easy definition and it is probably 
easier in Japan than in the United States 
to select the mediums best adapted for 
giving publicity where publicity is de- 
sired. To advertise motor cars, for ex- 
ample, can easily avoid the journals 
read almost the poorer 
classes. These lines are clearly drawn. 

The newspapers of Japan have grown 
enormously during the fast ten years. In 
the large journals of Tokyo and Osaka, 
to which foreign advertising is largely 
confined, money has been invested lav 
ishly and with few exceptions it has been 
wisely expended in producing better pub 
lications. Li staffs, expensive foreign 
news new buildings, and ambi- 
tious circulation promotion schemes have 
followed in the period of prosperity 
Just what circulations the largest Japa- 
nese newspapers can claim truthfully can 
not be stated. The figures most of them 
make public can hardly be accepted as 
accurate, although one or two of the 
most influential apparently are taking the 
lead in naming reasonably low numbers. 
As is often lamented, there is nothing in 
Japan to correspond with the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. The most convinc- 
ing demonstration of the extent to which 
Japanese read newspapers is found in 
rides in Tokyo’s trams and buses and 
visits to Japanese homes and hotels. 

The newspapets which are otherwise 
adaptable to the purposes of American 
advertisers in most cases have transla- 
tors in their advertising departments fitted 
to translate and rewrite American 
Where possible, of course, copy should 
be submitted in Japanese through resi- 
dent agents, but the question of transla- 
tions is a simple one in the leading news- 
paper 

Those publishers who always lead in 
the adoption of new methods in Japan 
have begun to show increased interest in 
the business of American advertisers. A 
revision of several advertising 
departments is under way now with a 
view to greater value to clients 
abroad: it is a sign that the spirit which 
characterizes advertising departments in 
the United States is beginning to make 
itself felt in Japan. Only one vernacular 
newspaper thus far has established its 
own offices in America, but another has 
created an informational service bureau 


(Continued on page IIT) 
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exclusively by 
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rading Centers of Japan 


Their ‘Areas of Influence” 
Cover the National Market 


The foreign advertiser, if he is wise, will have his own 
representatives and sales managers go over the field long 
before he allows his advertising campaign to extend beyond 
TOKYO and OSAKA. Explanations of the provincial 
markets, therefore, can serve no better purpose than to in- 
dicate the general situation he may expect to find. This 
much may be said: he may hope for success only at the end 
of well-devised sales campaigns which will educate the 
provincial public in the advantages and uses of his goods. 
That is a task altogether as complex and difficult as it 
sounds, and most American exporters for some years to 
come doubtless will confine their advertising budgets to 
the national mediums to be found in the two cities named 
above. 

The accompanying map is merely to indicate their rela- 
tive positions and to assist in pointing out a few salient 
facts. On it are indicated the cities from which the most 
intensive advertising campaign would cover the country 
sufficiently for the purposes of the American advertiser, and 
the railroad lines of the four principal islands. 

In the first place, the entire country may be divided into 
two sections; the Eastern, dominated by the newspapers of 
TOKYO, and the Western, which must be reached through 
OSAKA. ‘Through these gateways, every foreign product 
must be introduced. The dividing line, roughly speaking, 
strikes across the main island at NAGOYA. 

Only when the foreign advertiser has established his 
reputation*and found favor for his goods in these “testing 
laboratories,” can he judiciously extend his organization to 
the provinces. ‘Then he is dealing not with trading areas, 
which would include peasants uninterested in anything the 
foreigner has to sell, but with cities. And the cities which 
under present conditions hold interest for the importer in 
Japan are indicated on the map. From these trading 
centers, so widely separated that their “areas of influence” 
require no further indication, it is possible to reach in 1ts 
entirety the group of purchasers of foreign goods) ‘The 
cities under this second classification are YOKOHAMA, 
SENDAT, and OTARU (in the larger district first classi- 
fied under TOKYO); KOBE, KYOTO, SHIMONOSEKI, 
and NAGASAKI (in OSAKA’S sphere of influence) and 
NAGOYA, on the dividing line between the, two national 
divisions, 

When Western customs have penetrated further into 
the rural districts, a more complicated field will confront 
the distributer of American manufactured goods in Japan. 
For the present, this brief outline marks the limits of his 
profitable activities. 





SHIMONOSEKI. 
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JAPAN LAND OF SALES 
OPPORTUNITIES 


(Continued from page 1) 











for the benefit of its American - adver- 
tisers and all have business relations with 
representative advertising agencies in the 
leading cities of the United States. 

One large American agency has an al- 
lied organization which operates through 
ut Japan from its headquarters in Tokyo, 
and another foreign agency, chiefly in 
terested in the European field, is located 
at Kobe. As for the Japanese agencies, 
they are numbered by the hundreds, but 
no more than half a dozen (to name a 
maximum figure) are equipped to handle 
international business. The native agen- 
cies, as well as the newspapers, are pre- 
paring to give American advertising 
closer attention and one of them at the 
present time has two representatives trav 
eling in the United States for the pur- 
of familiarizing themselves with 
ulvertising methods there. All this goes 
to show, primarily, that American ad- 
vertisers will greater value for 
future appropriations spent in Japan than 
they have from money spent in the past. 

Existing commercial and financial con- 
ditions are authoritatively discussed in 
another article by an American student 
of Far Eastern economic subjects. To 
what he has written nothing need be added 
to emphasize the advisability of pushing 
American goods in Japan. It is no place 
the get-rich-quick concerns which 
flourished here in the boom days of not 
so long ago; the abnormal conditions 
which prevailed in 1919 and 1920 are 
gone. Legitimate business suffered with 
the coming of a period of depression 
which has not yet ended but which the 
leaders of the country’s financial circles 
now are making efforts to 
dispel 


pose 


receive 


vigorous 


The present, at any rate, is the time to 
prepare the ground for the future: The 
value of Japan’s monthly purchases from 
the United States even now seem small 
only in comparison with the trade of the 
unprecedented post-war buying scramble. 
Imports today show a comfortable gain 
over those of pre-war times and Japan, 
with her vastly increased wealth and her 
desire for American goods, tomorrow 
will be a better customer than we once 
believed would be possible. 








JAPAN AS A MARKET 


By H. H. Krnyon 








Eprrortar,. Note--Mr. Kinyon, who is one of 
the greatest American authorities on Far Eastern 
commercial conditions, has been editor since its 
establishment in 1919 of The Trans-Pacific, the 
leading foreign economic and financial journal 
of Japan The following article on American 
trade with Janan grants that there are two sides 
to every important question, and gives careful 


onsideration to both. Consequently, it is one 
t the sanest arguments for our energetic par 
ticipation in the Japanese market that could be 
written 

APAN has two principal gates of 

trade, which are, of course, the 
principal business centers of the Em- 
pire. Joth these are double’ gates 

Yokohama-Tokyo, and Kobe-Osaka. 
Through these the foreign business 
of Japan flows both ways, _ their 


respective values of total trade being year 
after year about equal. In either case it 
is the smaller city of the two which is 
the port, or, rather, the principal port, 
lor Osaka is not far behind Kobe as an 
export point, though its imports are only 
a fraction of those of the other. The 
larger city in each combination with the 
adjacent districts, serves as the main 
source or consumer of the goods which 
go and come. Together, these cities are 
responsible for nearly the whole of the 
foreign trade of the Empire; their com- 
bined figures for 1920, the year of Japan’s 
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heaviest foreign trade, were Y3,760,000,- 
000 out of a total of Y4,285,000,000. 
These double gates are in many re- 
spects twin cities, being closely connected 
by systems of transportation and bound 
together by business inter-relations, the 
business men of the one in numerous 
cases having their homes in the other 
Krom Yokohama to Tokyo is 19 miles 
and from Kobe to Osaka is 20 miles, and 
the best railway services of the Empire 
are, as is natural, between these combi- 
nations of cities. Electric trains run be- 
tween Yokohama and Tokyo every 12 
minutes from early morning until mid- 
night and the steam lines, con recting 
with further points, furnish what is prac 
Che electric 
train time between Toyko and Yokohama 


tically an express service 


is about 50 minutes, 


and the steam train 
time 30 to 40 minutes. The electric rail- 
way service between Kobe and Osaka 
is not so comfortable as that between 


Yokohama and Tokyo, but further plans 








“Gogai,” which means “Wukxtry,” is fre- 
quently heard in the streets of Japan. There 
may be some ways in which their newsies 
differ from ours but “Gogai” usually makes 
them buy. 


for extension and improvement may soon 
bring it to the same high standard. 
Steam trains make the Kobe-Osaka run 
in 40 to 50 minutes. The residents of 
these twin cities, therefore, go back and 
forth from the one to the other for busi- 
ness and social purposes with little more 
inconvenience than that entailed in go- 
ing from one place to another in the 
same city. 
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Here is the center of Japan. They czl! it Nihonbashi Bridge and it is the heart of Tokio’'s 
shopping district; and while there is a London Bridge it would be well for all Americans 
to study this one. 


These 
cities of the Empire also are 
intraurban 


cities and the other principal 


ser ved by 
suburban systems, 


and which 


though poorly equipped and operated on 
slow schedules, make it possible for the 
residents of large districts to avail them 
selves of the shopping and other advan 
tages of the itn principal business 
center The four main islands of Japan 
proper are closely bound together by 
a net-work of, some 8,200 miles of rail- 
way, of which 6,200 miles belong to the 


Imperial Government system. These are 


all narrow gauge, and while equipment 
is light and time slow, the services are 
generally good and dependable [he 
third class fare is 2%4 sen (1% cents) 
per mile up to 50 miles, with slightly 
lower rates for longer di tance Hirst 
and second class fare ire respectively, 
three times and twice this rate 

In this land of islands, distances are 
short. The average passenger journey 
(1918 compilation) is about 22% miles, 
the average freight haul per ton 103 
miles As is to be expected, the port 
cities prove in many respects more at- 
tractive to the foreign resident. There 
the business section is more centralized 


of foreign 


foreign 


ind more under the influence 
customs. tyle 
dwellings furnish more convenient homes 
for those who wish to live in Japan very 
much as they *would in their home land 

Certain sections of Tokyo 
however, a more up-to-date and foreign 
appearance than that of any port city 
The Marunouchi district of the Capital 
city has nothing but foreign-style build- 


Large sections of 


present, 

















No, this is not the wheat pit! 
are stocks anywhere and there are 


However, it is just as important to the Far-East. 


Stocks 
buyers everywhere as well as sellers and the Tokio 
Exchange does not differ from the others. 


ings, and with a number of new offic 
structures of five or more storie 

modern in every point of appearance and 
arrangement With its paved streets 
and sidewalks, this section has lost all 


that is typical of Japan except the presence 
of rikishas and kimona-clad clerks. Like- 


wise, pictures of certain sections of 
Osaka, the chief industrial city, might 
easily be mistaken for views of some of 
the chief manufacturing cities of America 
or Europe. From the fact of this rapid 
development along foreign industrial 
lines, Osaka has come to be called the 
Pittsburgh or the Manchester or the 


Lyons of Japan, according to the nation- 
ility of the one who makes the compari- 
son 

Tokyo, in addition to being the seat of 
he Imperial Government, is the largest 


ity of the Empire, the chief educational 
center and an _ industrial district of 
rapidly growing importance. The city 
itself, according to the first real census, 


taken in 1920, has a population of 2,173,- 
01. The population of Yokohama, sixth 
ity in size, is 422,938, while the total 
of the four prefectures which immediately 
urround these cities is some 7,600,000. 
Osaka, next to Tokyo in size, has 1,252,- 
983 population; Kobe, third in size, 608,- 
644, and the four prefectures more closely 
joined to these cities a total combined 
population of 5,800,000. Other important 
cities of Japan Proper show the follow- 
ing population figures: 


4 eee eee me 5,591,000 
FO cc daudgeses cxeaee ed 429,000 
PEED nk iccrcddasccéece 176,000 
BRAM 4 co hc ctwevadeunes 160,000 
Hakodate ....<<. 144,000 
IS oa a et ae ee ae 130,000 
Kanazawa ..... ‘ 129,000 
OE oe os a as 118,000 


The population of urban districts is 
given in census reports as 10,000,000, 
that of the rural districts, 46,000,000, in 
round Japan Proper has only 
16 cities of more than 100,000 population. 

It is an interesting sidelight of history 
that country which brought about 
the entry of Japan into the family of 
nations should have been in the time of 
her development the 
principal supplier of those goods which 
she could not for herself and 
her best customer for such products as 


figures. 


the 


greatest economic 


produce 


she had to sell. Before the war Japan 
looked to Great Britain as the principal 
source of her machinery and other manu- 


factured goods while British India and 
China contributed most largely to her 
needs of raw materials. Already, how- 
ever, the United States, as the leading 
market for raw silk, stood in the lead 
of Japan’s customers. In 1915 British 
India, by reason of heavy shipments of 
raw cotton to the mills of Japan, still 
held the highest figure for imports, but 
(Continued on page IX) 
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Results Count 


And an advertising campaign can be accurately judged only by the definite, tangible results it 





attains. Because its American advertisers know its ability to create buying interest in their 


products, resulting in vastly increased sales, they are one in declaring— 


THE JIJI SHIMPO 
BS & Br sR 


Japan’s Best Advertising 
Medium 





The Jiji Shimpo is especially adapted to serve American exporters, for its readers are those 
progressive Japanese who lead in the adoption of Western customs and who have the means to 


purchase the best class of American goods. 


The Jiji Shimpo’s foreign advertising department gives careful attention to the interests 
of its American advertisers. Its expert translators convert American copy into effective 
Japanese advertisements. 


Through one newspaper, the most valuable audience in the Nation can be reached every 
day, for— 


“In Japan, the Buyers Read the Jijt” 


THE JIJI SHIMPO 


Minami-Nabecho, K yobashi-ku, Tokyo Cables: “Jiji Tokyo” —Bentley Code 
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Population 


Japan’s first official census was taken in October, 1920. The distri 
bution of population was found to be as follows: 





Male Females lotal 
Japan proper.. ; 8,042,995 27,918,145 5,961,140 
Norea a4 4,923,060 8,361,147 17,284,207 
Formosa Ps 1,894,141 1,760,257 3,654,398 
Hokkaicde & 92? 437 8,083,073 77,005,510 
Density of 
Number of population 
familie per. sq. K.M 
laoan proper 11,2229 146.34 
Korea ‘ 3,297 ,28 79.35 
Formosa 690,000 154.10 
Hokkaide 15,231,425 114.89 


12.07 per cent of the total population is living in cities having 100,000 
population or more. The leading cities are 








Males per 


No. families Population 100 females 
Tokyo : os ateecuet 456,820 2,171,162 117 
Ce aac eeaan oer . éa 276,331 1,252,972 116 
RS an cas cekna aK ee +? es 138,986 608,628 114 
Pi chs pab scales heed eee o54 128,892 591,305 103 
DET ca gee Wakes alucwet eas 92,426 429,900 105 
Yokohama a re 95,241 422,942 113 


(Figures from Japan Year Book for 1922.) 


Clearing House Returns 


The clearing house returns in Japan’s leading cities during 1921 were 
as follows: 


(From the Annual Report of the Tokyo Clearing House.) Thousand yen 

‘okyo . rrerrr rs cee ee 9 6eee8 30,864,024 
Cn << cca nes 6d 8506004 6) eedka th bhnens en eeten 23,955,456 
cde tebesateae ee SRS setantaus 4,244,601 
Kyoto eweeee ene esvées Tr 1,867,126 
p Ser Cis cad cule 2,700,525 
I ne aGihicommende oF. sie 2,273,473 
Hiroshima nie Cab ead % a vtbéeba 163,891 
Kanmon (Shimonoseki & Moji)...........- ‘ 701,506 
DR, cccuuchusascarneen ° ‘ 132,005 
OD ecconeseutetes Sduere eaves eeas 224,577 
MO abv 6dhb6666 cee eas eee CHienec edhe 338,743 
Sapporo POU rercer TTT eee CT TTT 53,273 
Fukuoka Ge cae ew ean ween ew thdidas 311,266 
FOS hae videonvveda oko awe 105,170 

Wes ass dha spddeccnvttdexrncassads Ke 67,935,636 





Survey in Two Parts—Part 1 


EMPIRE OF JAPAN 
Area 


The Empire of Japan consists of six large islands, the peninsula of 
Korea, and about 600 smaller islands. The total area of the Empire is 
about 142,000 square miles, 33 per cent of which is in the main island of 
Hondo, 33 per cent in Korea, and 11 per cent in the northern island ot 
Hokkaido, and the balance distributed among the smaller islands Two 
chains of mountains form the most distinctive physical feature of Japan 
one extending from the far north in Saghalien, and the other extending 
from the mainland of China through Formosa and being evident in the 


chain of islands leading to the island of Kyushu. These two mountain 
chains divide the main land into 


outhern and northern Japan 





two natural geographical divisions of 


The outer, or Pacific, coast, is far more rugged in outline than the 
inner, or Japan Sea, coast, due to the proximity of the mountains to the 
coast. The sca on the Pacific side is very deep, while that on the Japan 
Sea coast only gradually attains to a medium depth. The inland sea is in 
communication with the outer ocean by only four narrow straits. There 
are many excellent harbors on the Pacific sea coast, but good harbors are 


rare on the Japan Sea coast. The same is true of the islands of Hokkaido 
and Formosa. 


There are 60 harbors open to foreign trade, the most important being 
Yokohama, Kobe and Osaka on the Pacific Coast of the main island, and 
Niigata on the Japan Sea coast, the port of trans-shipment for Vladivostok 
Nagasaki, on Kyushu Island, Tamsui, in Formosa, and Fusan, in Korea, 
are the important ports. 


Wealth of Japan 


___Japan’s national wealth increased between 1905 and 1919 from 22 
billion yen to 86 billion yen, and the per capita wealth from 514 yen to 
1.530 yen. The following table indicates the rate of increase: 


Per capita, 


Thousand yen yen 
1905 22,589,680 514 
1910 29,429,770 580 
1913.. j , $2,043,130 606 
oe Te : 45,696,290 815 
1919 . arr : 815,077,070 1,530 
1913 and 1919—Kokuseiin Statistic 
19% 1910 and 1917-—Bank of Japan Statist 
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DOUBLE the COM- The The LARGEST Cir- 
bom er rose Leading Foreign Daily culation of Any For- 
Foreign Dailies Pub- of the eign Daily Published 
lished in Japan. Far East in the Far East. 

















Published in English, the commercial language of the Orient, 
The Japan Advertiser is read not alone by foreigners throughout 
the Far East but by a large body of progressive Japanese who keep 
closely in touch with the spirit of the Western World. Sixty per 
cent of its readers are Japanese—among them the financial and 
commercial leaders who direct their country’s foreign. commerce. 


The Japan Advertiser’s representatives in America and 
Europe are men trained in the home organization, thoroughly 
conversant with conditions and methods of Far Eastern trade 
and industry. 


IN NEW YORK, Mr. Joseph P. Barry is in charge. Mr. Barry 
for two years was General Manager in Tokyo, returning to the 
United States last November to become American Manager. He 
is assisted there by Mr. E. A. U. Valentine, formerly Advertising 
Manager in Tokyo, and a large and capable staff. 


IN LONDON, Mr. R. R. Gibson, who spent twelve years in 
the Far East, directs The Japan Advertiser’s European business 
organization. Its daily cable news service from London is super- 
vised by Mr. Hugh Byas, for eight years managing editor in Tokyo. 


Their intimate knowledge of the Far East enables The Japan 
Advertiser’s representatives abroad to render invaluable service to 
exporters entering the Oriental market. 
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Survey in Two Parts—Part 2 


EMPIRE OF JAPAN 


Manufacturing Industries Banking Statistics 


The following table indicates the chief manufacturing industries of Compiled from 








items Si a 


the reperts of December 31, 1921 (three figures omitted ) 





Japan, the number engaged in each, and the amount of capital invested as rOKYO 
of December 31, 1921: Paid uy Loans and | Cash in 
: capital Surplus Deposits discounts Securities hand 
Number Subscribed capital Paid up capital Daiichi Bank...... 36,350 29,500 138,296 141.342 99,053 12.795 
of companies (thousand yen) (thousand yen) Daisan Bank...... 15,000 10,200 68.206 80.624 45,729 13.479 
Dyeing and weaving.............0.0- 1,802 1,487,332 793,232 lugo Bank............ 49,750 1,970 144,82 148,589 70,333 13.859 
Chemical .......2e-eseeeeceeees tees 2,005 1,360,974 688,608 Daihyaku Bank.... 17,500 8,081 73,960 66,558 26,840 13,828 
ETE ORE CCE ERR OLE eee 1,364 1,079,854 576,171 Mitsubishi Bank...... 30,000 8.550 159,97¢ 127,870 77,903 12,117 
eee UES os on Wp tO a Cab akan Ley 1,614 932,377 462,911 Mitsui Bank...... 60,000 28000 185.651 147 345 115'027 9°747 
BRIGCOHAMOONS 2K) ccd cececvccesincccess 1,315 421,165 190,881 Yasuda Bank caikes. Saunas 12.300 107.957 114.793 35.263 9789 
aes PCTS Ty Ce ee bv tianed ‘ a ae ler hf Kawasaki Bank....... 10,000 3,150 101,624 93,315 35,598 16.733 
RS ee Perr eT Tr eee 6 ,386 sf dus of 4¢ R6 S15 76555 wT 77K 5% 2a - 
DEE. cba cunanen pend abeces ened 25 123,545 72,520 Anductrial Bank of Japan oe hole cc er a 1,746 
Et GEE COUN: cin cc snvvcevcceces 904 1,461,206 881,914 OSAKA 
Railways and tramways........ se eeee 331 616,458 351,579 Konoike Bank.. . 10,000 740 45,281 38,610 16,076 5,028 
— - Sanjushi Bank. 1,250 12,900 139,164 122,253 68,731 16,562 
ae eandedaba sedate st 10,019 8,909,464 4,856,518 Yamaguchi Ban! 0) 000 4,100 131,999 90,503 49,069 16,198 
(From the Report of the Hypothee Bank of Japan) Sumitomo Bank . 50,000 20,200 132,369 161,467 64,199 9,361 
= reste : : : ar Omi Bank ... 18,750 4,030 108,218 70,915 27,646 12,026 
The distribution of industrial workers in the several lines of industry Kajima Bank : 15,100 3,000 80,072 76,776 36,800 8,789 
is indicated below (report of December 31, 1919) : Hyakusanju Bank.. 12,500 3,370 49,068 78,202 23,899 10,886 


No. of workers 
Dyeing and weaving.... ‘ iva ‘ 839,349 


a es eae cease ce Railways and Tramways 


OO aa 


ocean 177,614 
oe. feseosceseesel « WH ks 0 Seesne ‘ae aan Following table indicates mileage of public and private railways in 
NLIS _ Serre eee er Te cenvecubeadead oe 36,64} . . 
Special (gas, electric metal refining)............ 23185 operation and under construction in Japan on March 31, 1919: 
A , eH Ret ecercsece Pe OPC eT ee 1,520,466 Mileage under Mileage under 
(From the Factory Statistics of the Department of Agriculture and Commerce.) GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS "operation eolabructings 
Eastern Divisio: Sad 1,910 33 
Central ae emai 1,007 2 
Western - we 1,333 87 
S; S os D > sits Kynshu 806 76 
Savings Veposits Hokkaido 1,015 rT 
$ : Total 6,071 
Japanese savings deposits in December, 1919, totaled 1,392,181,000 yen, 





divided as follows: in banks, 564,631,000 yen; in postal savings accounts. PRIVATE RAILWAYS 
827,550,000 yen. Railway Light railways Tramways 
(From the Government Reports) DONE 5; « deedéne scot SS eae 1,683 Electric ... BGS 72 
Thousand yen None iwead eect lectric seeeke 148 Steam engine ; 73 
Saving deposits with banks rere ere ey Sh OPE 564,631 None re ++eeSteam and electric com Gas motor ‘ . 32 
Postal savings deposits...... da : 827,550 None bined ead demu ai 109 DN ‘ge ccuneuanwdewe 195 
- None . nae - - Rikisha . nae ee 49 
1,392,181 Total Nviwiets 1 — 
- Total ivcavaea. ae 
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Selecting Their 
Advertising Mediums 


Head Office, Kyoto 
Branch Office, Tokyo 


KEIKWASHA 


—was established in 1895, and has contributed much towards the de- 
velopment of Japanese newspaper and magazine advertising. 


—maintains an organization reaching into every corner of Japan. Be- 


sides its head office in Kyoto, it has branches located in Tokyo, Osaka, 
Kobe and Nagoya. 


—is thoroughly informed regarding the advertising value of every news- 
paper and magazine in Japan. 


—translates advertisements from English into attractive and effective 
Japanese. 


—saves its clients TIME and MONEY 


Farsighted American advertisers build up their Japanese business 
through 


KEIKWASHA GOSHI KAISHA 


Head Office 
KYOTO, KARASUMARU HIGASHI IRU, SANJO-DORI. 


Branches 


TOKYO: 15 Yazaemoncho, Kyobashi-Ku. OSAKA: Hitahama Shichome, Higashi-ku. KOBE: 


Sakaemachi-dori Gochome Nagoya, Demmacho Rokuchome, Nishi-ku 
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Location 


Geographically, as well as economically, Tokyo is the center of the 
Empire of Japan. With the provinces of Ou and the island of Hokkaido 
lying northeast of its boundaries, and the provinces of Kinki and Chugoku 
and the islands of Kyushu, Shikoku and Formosa to the southwest, other 
conditions also combine to make the metropolis of Japan one of the greatest 
financial and industrial centers of the world. Among the factors contribut- 
ing to her prosperity are the great Musashi plains which provide a rich 
and productive hinterland, and the economic value contained in unrivaled 
water traffic facilities such as are furnished by the Tonegawa, Yedogawa, 
Arakawa and Tamagawa rivers. 

The city is situated on the shores of Tokyo Bay, 18 miles from Yoko- 
hama, the nearest port available to ocean-going steamers. The two are 
connected by steam and electric railways, tram lines, and by countless 
small vessels in the coasting service which carry thousands of tons of 
freight monthly between the Capital and the port city. 

Tokyo for 300 years has held a commanding position in Japanese 
economic and political life, and the fact that during the early years of the 
Meiji period it became the place of abode of the Emperor crowned the 
importance of the city as the political city of the Empire and the chief seat 
for art, science and literature. Since that time the population of Tokyo 
has increased steadily in consonance with the constant growth of trade, 
industry and other phases of the national life. The seat of the Government, 
with all its numerous departmental offices, the Diet, institutions of all kinds, 
including universities and other seats of learning, all are located in Tokyo, 
as well as the Bank of Japan and the main offices of the principal business 
houses of the country. Tokyo is thus, with Yokohama as her gateway, one 
of the most important points of Far Eastern trade, which rediates from the 


city to Europe, America and other parts of the world. 


Population 


The Japanese Capital, with its population of 2,171,162 as shown by the 
census of 1920, ranks fifth among the great cities of the world. It is sur- 
passed in size only by New York, London, Paris and Chicago, being larger 
than such important centers as Berlin, Vienna, St. Louis or San Francisco. 
If with Tokyo’s total is included the population of surrounding villages 
and small towns which form its suburban district, the grand total is raised 
to 3,080,707. These figures take no account of persons residing in military 


barracks or on board vessels or who were confined in prisons at the time 
of the census. 
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since then the United States has stood at 
the top of the column of the Island 
Empire’s incoming and outgoing trade. 

Japan’s foreign trade reached its high- 
est point in 1920, though 1919 is regarded 
as the best year, for then exports for 
the first time passed the $1,000,000,000 
mark (Y2,065,906,066, to be exact, ex- 
cluding some Y33,000,000 worth of trans- 
shipped foreign goods). Of Japan’s total 
foreign trade of Y4,272,000,000 in 1919 
the share of the United States was Y1,594,- 
000,000, or more than a third. This pro- 
portion has been maintained since, Ameri- 
ca’s share in 1921 being a little better 
than 37 per cent. 

As has been noted, through her keen 
demand for silk, the United States years 
ago took the lead among buyers of 
Japanese products. The situation in re- 
gard to the American-Japanese silk 
business is unique in the world’s trade. 
The United States in 1919 bought 96 
per cent of the biggest raw silk yield 
Japan had ever marketed. This propor- 
tion is typical of our constant position 
in regard to the greatest export product 
of the Island Empire, the percentage in 
1920 and 1921 being 93 and 94. 

Of America’s Y828,000,000 purchases 
from Japan in 1919, 72 per cent, or Y601,- 
000,000 went for raw silk alone. Silk 
also furnished the next largest item— 
Y62,000,000 for silk tissues. When to 
these amounts is added Y10,000,000 for 
waste and floss silk and several millions 
more for silk handkerchiefs, etc., the 
strength of the silken bond which binds 
the two nations together commercially 
may be appreciated. 





By far the greatest part of this silk 
business is done through Yokohama. It 
is raw silk that gives this port its pre- 
dominant position in the export trade 
of the Empire, the principal silk-pro- 
ducing region being the prefectures in 
the central part of the main island east 
and northeast of Tokyo. 

The United States in 1920 sold Japan 
a bill of goods amounting to more than 
Y873,000,000. This figure is something 
like Y50,000,000 more than either country 
ever spent with the other in any other 
one year, and Y100,000,000 more than 
Japan’s purchases from the United States 
amounted to in 1919, which yielded the 
next highest figure for the value of Ameri- 
can goods going Japanward. Last year, 
due to the continuing depressed condi- 
tions, Japan bought from us only Y574,- 
000,000 worth, or Y300,000,000 less than 
in the year before. 

By far the largest item in the list of 
American goods going to Japan is raw 
cotton, which in 1920 amounted to nearly 
half of the total—Y339,000,000. The 
next largest item in that record year was 
Y160,000,000 for semi-manufactures of 
iron—bars, rods, plates, sheets, wire, 
pipes, tubes, etc. Machinery and machine 
parts amounted to Y73,000,000, which 
with autos and parts—Y10,000,000—and 
railway cars and parts—Y6,000,000— 
made some Y90,000,000 for goods of this 
general class. Japan also bought from 
us Y22,000,000 worth of construction ma- 
terials, Y15,000,000 worth of lumber, and 
Y19,000,000 worth of kerosene oil. Of 
these principal items, only lumber showed 
an increase last year over the year be- 
fore, an increase of Y10,000,000. 

It is such heavy imports of raw mate- 
rials as of cotton for instance, for the 
mills and factories of the Kobe-Osaka 
district which give to the principal port 

(Continued on page X1) 
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TOKYO, JAPAN 


Transportation 


Tokyo is the center of the national railway system; rapid electric trains 
belt the city and connect it with Yokohama and intermediate towns. Trans- 
portation within the city is by tram, motor bus, taxicab, and rikisha. As for 
freigh, the work done in America by motor trucks is handled largely by 
one-horse carts or more often by man-power carts. 

An excellent index to the remarkable development of the city and its 
suburbs with the attendant increase of population is afforded in the con 
stantly growing city tram-car traffic, the annual toal number of passengers 
of which has mounted from 246,000,000 in 1913 to 395,000,000 in 1919. Still 
they are unable to handle the traffic satisfactorily and plans to extend the 
lines and increase the number of cars have now been approved. Other 
projects for improving the transportation systems are under consideration, 
and a charter has been granted for the construction of subway systems 
and a new high-speed tramway. 


Tokyo Harbor 


The annual tonnage of cargoes entering and leaving Tokyo Bay amounts 
at present to more than 5,000,000 tons. In order to facilitate the handling 
of this vast amount of goods, a harbor improvement project is now under 
consideration involving the increase of the annual capacity by 
million tons. 





several 


Building Boom 


Throughout the period of business depression, extensive building activity 
has been seen on every side. New structures both big and little are going 
up in every direction in and about Tokyo, and this is typical of the cam- 
paign of construction going on over all Japan. 

This hopeful condition is based on the solidest of foundations. For a 
long time there has been in Japan a pressing need for more office and 
dwelling accommodations. 

Jut of sheer necessity for more room, many commercial enterprises 
made building extensions during the war-time and post-wartime boom 
regardless of prevailing high prices, but the considerable restriction in con- 
struction of residence, bank, insurance and general office buildings has 
given rise to the present notable activity. How things have changed in 
this respect may be appreciated from the fact that during 1919 the Metro- 
polian Police Bureau issued 1,461 building permits in Tokyo; 10,564 were 
issued during the first nine months of 1921. 
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Unbiased by any political motives, and seeking only justice 
and fair treatment for all the people, The Asaht Shimbun 
long ago came to be recognized as Japan’s independent daily 
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city of this combination the leading place 
among all the ports of Japan in incom- 
ing trade, Another considerable factor 
in the predominant position of Kobe in 
imports is that it serves as a transship- 
ping point for great quantities of goods 
to Korea, Manchuria and China. 

The percentage of manufactured goods 
among total Japanese imports has shown 
some increase during the last two years. 
Mr, J. W. Sanger, United States Trade 
Commissioner, who made a study of ad- 
vertising conditions and methods in 
Japan, China and the Philippines two 
years ago, drew attention to the fact that 
90 per cent of all Japan's imports were 
of raw or semi-manufactured products, 
which cannot be effectively advertised. 
Mr. Sanger’s statement, however, was 
based on trade figures for 1919 and 
earlier years. Reference to the official 
reports shows that in 1920 goods wholly 
manufactured made up more than 13 per 
cent of all imports, and that last year 
this proportion increased to nearly 20 
per cent. Mr. Sanger’s conclusion, based 
on the lower figure of less than 10 per 
cent of advertisable imports was, how- 
ever, that this business “is well worth 
careful appraisal” advertising 
point of view. 

Many tendencies and forces are at 
work to increase the demand for foreign 
goods by the people of Japan. First of 
all is the keen desire on the part of all, 
rich and poor, for foreign-style things 
food, clothing, houses, 
comforts of all kinds. The pocket-book 
alone is the limit. This tendency to 
adopt foreign styles has been much ac- 
celerated by wholesale local production 
of all sorts of cheap goods—shoes, 
clothes, furniture and the like, of such 
inferior quality, however, that foreign 
residents practically never use them. 
These goods find ready sale among the 
poorer classes, for to wear foreign clothes 
or to have a chair in the house is, in this 
great group, a mark of some distinction. 
There are, of course, also shoemakers and 
tailors, cabinet makers and architects and 
contractors a-plenty capable of turning 
out such products as meet the more ex- 
acting taste of the wealthier and foreign 
classes. As a sign of the times among 
the many new homes of larger size go- 
ing up in Tokyo these days, it is hard 
to find one of purely native design. By 
far the greater number are fifty-fifties, 
half Japanese and half western, both in 
regard to architecture and furnishings 


from an 


conveniences and 
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Since women have been «xepe im an in- 
ferior position, they are much behind 
their men-folk in the matter of adoption 
of foreign-style dress. The non-kimono- 
clad Japanese woman is still so much the 
exception as to be a matter of considerable 
curiosity not only to members of her 
own race but to foreigners as well. The 
kimono is, indeed, one of the things of 
characteristic beauty in Japan, and even 
an enthusiastic salesman of foreign-style 
ladies’ wear could hardly be so unesthetic 
as to long for the day when the kimono 
will be no more. But there are signs 
to indicate that even its days may be 
numbered; thousands of mothers are 
willing to pay fancy prices for the most 
ordinary hats and dresses for their little 
daughters, who when they grow up, af 
ter some further school uni- 
forms on foreign design, cannot be ex- 
pected to have the same feeling of in- 
evitability towards the kimono as 
mothers had before them. 


years in 


their 


This desire for things foreign is typi- 
cal of the impelling motive at work in 
all phases of life during these days of 
Japan in transition. Things Japanese 
are not wanted when something foreign 
can be had. In neither art, literature, nor 
architecture, outside of a few societies 
for the preservation of the characteristic 
forms, there is little effort or desire to 
keep the old alive. 


Japanese writers pre- 
fer to coin new 


words rather than use 
classic expressions, though former be ex 
act equivalents. ‘There has been no 
strious attempt on the part of their 
architects to adapt the Oriental style of 
architecture to modern They 
prefer to build an out-and-out western 
style office building just like the thou- 
sands upon thousands to be found in 
American towns and cities with popula 
tions of 5,000 and upwards. The Maru 
nouchi, or Mitsubishi Village, section of 
Tokyo, referred to in an earlier 
graph, is an example of what Japan 
coming to in this respect, of the tendency 
toward Western 
lines 


needs 


para 


standardization along 


This tendency may be « x pec ted to in 
crease the Japanese market for foreign 
goods But 


factor, the 


there is, as an off-setting 
local industrial development 
in all directions which enables this coun- 
try to supply more and more of its needs 
from its own mills and shops. This de- 
velopment is already responsible for the 
fact that machinery and machine parts is 
the largest single item of manufactured 
imports. This condition may be expected 
to continue, for while native shops may 
and do turn out the simpler types of ma- 
chines, it is likely to be many years be- 
fore they prove capable of manufacturing 
the more intricate forms of equipment 








Fifteen th dec 











s find their way through this building every day. This modern 
building is Mitsukoshi’s, one of the leading department stores of the Far East. 


Sure, 


very modern and up-to-date, and that is the rule throughout the great Empire across 


the Pacific. 
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Mannensha, Ltd. 


Established 1890 





One of the Oldest Advertising 
Agencies in Japan 

















MR. SAKAE 


President of 


TAKAKI 


Vannensha 





Head Office: 
KORAIBASHI SHICHOME, 
OSAKA, JAPAN 


Cables: 


“MANNENSHA OSAKA™ 





Tokyo Branch 


GINZA ITCHOME 


Kyoto Branch 


ROKKAKU YANAGINOBANBA 
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THE BEST BUSINESS-PRODUCER IN JAPAN 


The Hochi Shimbun 


First in News, Influence and Circulation Throughout 
the Far East 














A Splendid Circulation 


The Hochi Shimbun has had con- 
tinuously since its establishment in 
1872 the largest circulation in the 
Far East. 


Oldest Evening and 
Morning Press 
The Hochi Shimbun was the first 


newspaper in Japan to add an eve- 
ning edition to its morning paper. 
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TOKYO, JAPAN 
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Hochi Building Now Being Constructed 


EVENING AND MORNING EDITIONS-EACH OVER A MILLION COPIES 





A Rich Field 


There is no section of the Japan- 
ese buying community which is not 


reached by the Hochi Shimbun. 


An Efficient Medium 


The Hochi Shimbun is read ex- 
tensively through Japan, Korea, 
Manchuria and Formosa, the fore- 
most advertising medium. 
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THIS WEEK—TWO SECTIONS : MAB#=1, SURVEY AND SPACE BUYERS! CHARTSSTATE OF MICHIGAN ~ 
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IN PRIZES TO ARCHITECTS 


Seventy-five years old today, The 
Tribune seeks surpassing beauty 
in new home on Michigan Boulevard 


HE TRIBUNE herewith offers $100,000.00 in prizes for designs for a building 
to be erected on its vacant lot at North Michigan Boulevard and Austin Ave- 
nue. Commemoration of our Seventy-fifth Birthday is made in this manner for 

three reasons: 


—to adorn with a monument of enduring beauty this city, in 
which The Tribune has prospered so amazingly. 


—to create a structure which will be an_jnspiration and a 
model for generations of newspaper publishers. 


) —to provide a new and beautiful home worthy of the world’s 
. greatest newspaper. 


) The contest will be under the rules of the American Institute of Architects. Competi- 

| tion will be open and international. Each competitor will be required to submit draw- 
ings showing the west and south elevations and perspective from the southwest, of a 
new building to be erected on The Tribune's property at the corner of North Michi- 
gan Blvd. and Austin Ave. Architects desiring complete information are requested 
to write to 


Robert R. McCormick, Joseph M. Patterson, Editors and Publishers 
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NUMBER TWENTY-FIVE OF A SERIES 





Another Adve, tiser 
testifies to the 
boston American’s 





roved value 
to Advertisers 


Haines Furniture Co., complete home fur- 
nishers of Boston, write: “We have been a 
consistent advertiser in all the large Bos- 
ton papers. We have tested all the papers 
very thoroughly, and are pleased to say 
that the results obtained by your paper 
were very gratifying and have encouraged 
us to enlarge our copy in your paper.” 


Hunereds of similar letters on file. 


A Remarkable 3-Cent ree cn: Newspaper 

















Research and seaaiibiid hisvasiamaa at Service of Advertisers 
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WIN YOUR WOMEN READERS! 


BERTHA E. SHAPLEIGH 


COOKING AUTHORITY FOR COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
WILL WRITE 


DAILY RECIPES FOR NEA SERVICE 








MISS SHAPLEIGH 





YOUR TERRITORY 
MAY BE 
OPEN 








WRITE OR 
WIRE COLLECT 








* ‘ 


—is a cooking expert. 


—is instructor and demonstrator at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 

—has for 25 years been originating new dishes to meet the demands 
of the public, demonstrating the practicability of every recipe 
in her college laboratory before announcing it. 


NEA SERVICE, INC. 


1200 W. THIRD ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
PRODUCING PLANTS—NEW YORK and CLEVELAND 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Continues to Break Building Records 


During the first five months of 1921, 5,486 building operations, en- 
tailing a total cost of $12,029,615, were authorized by the Philadel- 
phia Bureau of Building Inspection, and during the first five months 
of 1922, 9,152 operations, involving a total cost of $39,238,425, were 
authorized, according to figures made public by W. W. Gamble, the 
Statistician of Records. 


This is real evidence of prosperity in Philadelphia, and a big rea- 
son why opportunities for increased sales of merchandise of all kinds 





in Philadelphia should be cultivated by live advertisers. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the news- 
paper “nearly everybody” reads— 3 


THE BULLETIN 


“Tn: 


Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 





NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT . SAN FRANCISCO 
Dan A. Carroll Verree & Conklin, Inc. C. L. Weaver Allen Hofmann ij 

150 Nassau St. 28 East Jackson Blvd. Verree & Conklin, Inc. Verree & Conklin, Ine. B 

117 Lafayette Blvd. 681 Market Street ; 

LONDON PARIS : 


125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1 


(Copyright, 1922, Bulletin Company) 








The circulation of 
The Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the largest in America 


A. B. C. REPORT 
net paid daily average circulation for six months ending 


March 31, 1922 


496,708 sow 


No artificial methods of stimulating circulation are used by 


The Bulletin. . 


5 Rue Lamartine (9) 
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Total Circulation of This Issue: 6,400 
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TAKE THE GUESS OUT OF ADVERTISING 


Holland, New Head of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, Says It Can Be Done and Now 
Has His Shoulder to the Wheel—They Like Him in Missouri 


HIRTY years ago a 13-year-old 

lad, serious-faced, sturdy-legged, 
and fresh from the public schools, went 
whistling to work in a Rochester (N. 
Y.) box factory. 

Books had been thrown aside. As far 
as his parents and the world were con- 
cerned, his education had been com- 
pleted. Playtime was over, and a life- 
time of work was ready to start. 

Young boys who begin to work in fac- 
tories are not usually placed in executive 
positions at once. This youth was no 
exception. He was trusted with the task 
of carrying the boxes to the printing 
press where the stencil and trademark of 
the concern were placed upon them. 

But unimportant though the task was 
—menial, the gilded child of today would 
call it—it determined the career of a 
great advertising man. 

Today the box factory boy—his 
still serious, 
a private office on “the top floor of a tall 
office building in Kansas City, Mo., the 
president of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World and the owner of the 
biggest engraving plant west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

There is no name on the door. But 
the man behind the mahogany desk is 
Louis E. Holland, honored by the ad- 
vertising men and women of the United 
States at last week’s meeting in Mil- 
waukee. 

Meet him, folks. 
to-Abner fellow. 

The metamorphosis of a box factory 
errand boy into a leader of one of coun- 
try’s greatest industries was not made 
overnight, of course. The growth was 
gradual, took years, but behind it all was 
the instinct awakened by that first posi- 
tion—the uncanny thing that some men 
call a blessing and others call a curse. 
The thing that almost placed Horace 
Greeley in the President’s chair, that 
made James Gordon Bennet and Charles 
A. Dana the biggest men in New York— 
the spell of the printed word and pic- 
ture. 

And now—thirty years after the whir 
of the stencil-press first attracted him— 
Lou Holland still gets as big a “kick” 
out of his business as he did then. The 
“game” has “got” him, and “got” him 


face 





He’s a real honest- 


for life. That’s the reason, his friends 
declare, why Lou is going to. make the 
best president the Advertising Clubs 


have ever had—because he and 
sleeps and dreams advertising. 

The explanation of why Lou E. Hol- 
land, a western man, was elected presi- 
dent at the Milwaukee convention is 
found in the fact that he is an executive. 
A man used to holding the reins, a man 
who could be cool.in times of stress, a 
man who knew men, a man who could 
neglect his own business for that of the 
organization, was needed. 

It is no secret there was some fac- 
tional unrest in the organization this 
year. It is only natural that a body 
having as members men of so many dif- 
ferent lines of endeavor, a body repre- 
senting so many widely-diverging divi- 
sions of the advertising field, should lack 
centralized control. 


eats 








By MILTON MACKAYE 


The leaders were determined to secure the 
an executive who could unite the war- 
ring factions, swing the rebellious indi- 
viduals into line, and run the association 


last word had been said and the final 
epithets hurled, the matter was usually 
disposed of in the way that Mr. Holland 
wished. He’s not a czarist, or a steam- 


from the central office on a real business roller defender, but he does believe that 
basis. “Too many cooks spoil the broth,” 
In 1921 Mr. Holland was vice-presi- which, we believe, is a sound govern- 


dent of the Associated Advertising Clubs mental principle. 

of the World for the district comprising The story of Mr. Holland’s life reads 
the states of Missouri, Kansas, Okla- like an opus from the pen of our boy- 
homa and Arkansas. He was called to hood friend, Horatio Alger. His rise 
New York as a member of the executive by own endeavor from a a iless youth 


council and there gained the confidence to the head of a big indust seems al- 
of the trustees. Men such as Herbert most like a story book 

S. Houston were impressed with his He was born in Parma, N. Y.. on a 
ability. 


farm, in the year 1880. When he was 
eight years old, his parents moved to 
they decided on Mr. Holland as the har- Rochester, where he attended the com- 
mony candidate. Always a favorite, and mon schools until the age of 13 

backed by his district, he swept the con- His first job was secured through the 


vention. Mr. Holland is, and always has f advertising. He answered an 


When the time came at Milwaukee, 


agency of 


been, a strong organization man. He be- advertisement in a daily paper and went 
lieves that unity is strength. Out in to work at the box factory. His salary 
Kansas City they can give you illustra- was $2 a week. 


tions of the new president's ability to After he had been transporting boxes 


swing anything he gets behind. When a_ to the presses for three weeks, the press- 
subject came up for discussion in the man left the factory to go to work for 
club, he let the opponents and advocates a printing concern. Having — a lik- 
argue themselves tired upon the point. ing to the interested youngster, he took 


But after they were all through, after him along with him. 











same 


a 
vier 








a ___. 





Prauio by BP. & A. 


“Some man,” remarked Mrs. Holland. “Some job,” replied Louis. No wonder they are 
proud. President of the Associated Advertising Clubs of World is no mean occupation 
and from the precise way in which he keeps his hair combed on a hot day, we would say 
he is going to make good without a ruffle. 


There Holland served the apprentice- 
ship made famous in the annals of his- 
tory—that of a printer’s devil. For one 
year he made rubber stamps, learned 
how to do his own stereotyping, and did 
most of the “dirty work” of the office. 

In the nineties, cycling was the popu- 
lar sport. <A citizen without a wheel 
was as lost as a business man of today 
without a car. Young Lou became in- 
terested in bicycles and finally went to 
Rochester gentleman who 


work for a 
had the agency for a famous English 


bicycle. 

He stayed at this position for five 
long years and three months, and was 
turned out at the end of that time a 


finished machinist and tool maker. The 


ve years spent in the bicycle shop have 


been worth thousands of dollars to him 
since he entered the engraving profes- 
sion, Mr, —— declares. 

It was largely chance that guided Mr. 
Holland into the engraving field. An 


uncle by marriage was, in 1900, the 
mechanical superintendent for the Roch- 
ester Democrat and Chronicle. The 
signation of a disgruntled engraver 
left the uncle with a crippled force. He 
came to his nephew with a plea for tem- 
porary help. 
nothing about 
twenty-year-old lad 


“But I know 


engrav- 
ing,’ the 


objected. 


Basie handy with machinery and you 
ght oe it,” the uncle answered. He 
di ‘ad like After two weeks at the en- 


graving paatnala he gave up the machin- 
ist trade for life. 

At the age of 22, the wanderlust seized 
young Holland. He had heard about the 
West, and he wanted to see it. So in 
January, 1902, he accepted a position 
with a Kansas City engraving company, 
and arrived in the Missouri metropolis 
with a wife, $65 in cash, and a pointer 
dog as assets. 

The company which employed him be- 
came involved in financial straits. Night 
after night the Easterner worked, trying 
to place his employers on their feet. The 
crash finally came and in 1905 he be- 
cee superintendent of the Teachenor- 

}artherger Engraving Company, a posi- 
tion he held for something over ten 
years. 

In 1916 he organized the Holland En- 
graving Company. His plant now occu- 
pies the entire top floor of the Coca-Cola 
Building, on Grand avenue, and does 
more business than any firm of the kind 
west of Chicago. Some of the large 
firms he does work for are the Lee Mer- 

le Company, the Long-Bell Lumber 


cantile 


Company, Peet Bros.’ Soap Company, 
Irvin-Pitt, Southern Pine Association, 
and many others. His work appears in 


all the standard national magazines. 
The Holland Engraving Company spe- 


cializes in color processes, the new 
type of advertising which has revolu- 
tionized the columns of our monthly and 


weekly publications. Mr. Holland, him- 
self, is an earnest apostle of the superi- 


ority of the picture over the printed 
word in getting advertising results. 
“The picture tells a story to every- 


one,” he says. 


In addition to his duties as president 





6 


of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, he takes an active part in all 
civic enterprises. He is an official of 
the Chamber of Commerce, a Mason, a 
Shriner, and a member of a number of 
local and national co-operative clubs. 
He is also president of the newly formed 
Witte Grove Golf and Country Club, 
whose links he proudly boasts have ‘been 
pronounced “the finest natural course in 
the country” by an official of the United 
States Golf Association. 

Mr. Holland wasn’t a bit shy when in- 
terviewed by the representative of E-prror 
& Pupiisuer. He was seated in his 
“den,” collar off, and coat hanging safely 
on a nail. An electric fan in one corner 
purred in futile imitation of a mountain 
breeze. In the outer office a phonograph 
played light fantastic music to the ac- 
companiment of the clicking typewriters. 

“A little hobby of mine,” Mr. Holland 
said when questioned about the phono- 
graph, have one in every depart- 
ment. I’m not enough of a psychologist 
to know why they improve the efficiency 
of my plant, but they do,” 

“There is never any discord, never 
any break in the harmony of daily du- 
ties, when the music is on. Four years 
ago, I thought I would try it out. I’ve 
kept it up ever since. 

“My artists are temperamental, the of- 
fice force is high strung, and because of 
the nature of the work, all the men in 
the mechanical departments are highly 
skilled. The music, I suppose, is sooth- 
ing—but anyway, it brings results, and 
I feel better and so does everyone else.” 

Concisely, he outlined the general 
policies which he will attempt to carry 
out during his administration. He talked 
slowly, as is his nature. Every state- 
ment was clearly thought out, while he 
gazed silent into space, before being ver- 
bally expressed. ; 

Mr. Holland is a leader. It shows in 
every line of his strong, dark face, It 
fairly oozes from his short blunt fingers 
and broad hands. He clenches his cigar 
firmly in his teeth, and puffs calmly. 
Nothing will hurry him, nor nothing ex- 
cites him. 

“I intend to carry on the educational 
work with every resource within my 
power. Our duty is to sell the ad club. 
The more the public can learn about ad- 
vertising, the sooner will it realize its 
tremendous possibilities. The more an 
advertising man can learn about the 
business the more he will be worth to 
his firm. 

“One of the things I have in mind is 
a course to be given every club by a 
field man from the national organization. 
It would take up all the facts about re- 
tail selling and administration available 
now. It would trace industry from the 
crude product to the home. Post-grad- 
uate work for the advertising man, if 
you please. 

“The possibilities of advertising have 
not been touched as yet, the surface has 
not been scratched. The field is unlim- 
ited. 

“In the future, I believe, we will have 
schools of advertising giving a degree 
and a regular curriculum like any other 
technical institution. It will make each 
man absolutely familiar with his subject 
rather than merely a good copy-writer. 
If my boy were old enough, I would like 
nothing better than placing him in such 
a school.” 

Mr. Holland believes in advertising as 
a service. 

“There is no organization in the world 
that is rendering service to business in- 
terests comparable with the Associated 
Advertising Clubs. The advertising man 
should rank next to the general manager 
in every institution, for he molds public 
opinion. He is the point of contact with 
the buyers, and reflects the house. Firms 
can’t afford to trust their honor to a 
lackey.” 

Mr. Holland will endeavor to have 
educational films made during his ad- 
ministration for dissemination over the 
world. They will trace industries up to 
advertising and then show, in detail, the 
rough layout, the finished advertisement 
and even the making of ‘the plates. 

A third departure to be urged by the 
new president is a ‘research department 
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to “take the guess out of advertising.” 

“Concerns are governed by supply and 
demand. There is no use advertising 
binders in Kansas when the wheat crop 
has been a failure. It’s simply waste 
energy. This bureau would be busy the 
year around compiling facts for the use 
of business houses. The final endeavor 
upon which Mr. Holland will concen- 
trate is the crusade against fraudulent 
advertising. He was the originator of 
the Better Business Bureau in Kansas 
City in 1915, being preceded only by 
Minneapolis and Indianapolis in taking 
up the work. 

“In the last few years we have done a 
great deal to eliminate the lying adver- 
tiser. The copy-writer once was re- 
garded as a necessary evil, an accom- 
plished falsifier. He 1s coming into his 
own. He can now be allowed the luxury 
of a conscience—something to thank God 
for, I am sure, 

“We ate goitig to keep after the frau- 
dulent advertiser mercilessly. Counter- 
feiting used to be quite prevalent. It 
interfered with the business of the gov- 
ernment. It is now pretty well safe- 
guarded. 

“In time, fraudulent advertising will 
be as difficult to get away with as coun- 
terfeiting. 

“I intend to co-operate as fully as pos- 
sible with the newspapers and the Post 
Office Department. The fraudulent ad- 
vertiser fears publicity more than he 
does the penitentiary.” 

“And now a few personal hobbies of 
the head of the Advertising Clubs. He 
has four children, three girls, and one 
boy, and a wife, whom he prizes even 
above his golf clubs. He likes the out- 
of-doors, and hunts and fishes in season. 

He reads a good deal, but confines 
himself largely to biography, history and 
science. He says he is “lukewarm” 
about fiction. He has one vice which is 
almost a virtue. It is—lending money. 
His friends say he will produce a sink- 
ing fund for a bankrupt friend at any 
time and anywhere. 

He has no secret of success. The only 
explanation he gives of his rise in life is 
“T familiarized myself with everything I 
took up and tried to be on the square all 
the time.” 

The type of man who heads the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
this year is best typified in his words 
when asked what advice he would give a 
young man entering advertising as a 
career. 

“I would tell him,” he said, “to re- 
member the teachings of his mother and 
always tell the truth.” 





STAR-EAGLE DID NOT LIBEL 





Suits Brought Against It and Evening 
Call by City Commissioner 

The Newark (N. J.) Star Eagle June 
21 won the suit brought against it by 
City Commissioner Charles P. Gillen for 
$100,000 damages for libel. Commis- 
sioner Gillen also sued the Newark Eve- 
ning News. Both cases were on before 
Judge Nelson Y. Dungan in the City 
Court. The Judge on June 20 dismissed 
the case against the News. The case 
against the Star Eagle went to the jury, 
which found in favor of the paper. 

The suits were based on stories pub- 
lished in both papers in connection with 
a raid on Schary’s Auditorium the day 
following a dinner tendered to Commis- 
sioner Gillen, then Mayor, on Feb. 8, 
1921. Prohibition agents made the raid 
and said they found evidence that there 
had been whisky drinking at the dinner. 





Aughinbaugh Joins Harris Ad Co. 


Dr. William E. Aughinbaugh, foreign 
and export editor of the New York Com- 
mercial and instructor in foreign trade 
at Columbia University, has. been made 
vice-president of the Harris Advertising 
Company to be in charge of the foreign 
service department. 





Daily Suspends Until Fall 


The Clearwater (Fla.) Morning News 
has suspended, but intends to resume in 
the Fall 


HARDING FAVORS CUT 
IN POSTAL RATES 


That Is, If Department Deficit Can Be 
Overcome—House Committee to 
Consider Kelly Proposition 
Next Tuesday 








_Wasuincton, June 2].—Administra- 
tion support will be given the Kelly bill 
for abolition of the last two increases 
in second-class postal rates, if the Post 
Office Department is assured revenue 
from increased business or from a new 
source to take the place of the excessive 
newspaper levies. 

The question of second-class postal 
rates and parcel post rates was discussed 
by President Harding and members of 
the Cabinet Tuesday and virtually agree- 
ment reached among the departments 
concerned that existing second-class rates 
were too high. A White House 
announcement, made after the cabinet 
meeting, was to the effect the President 
favored the amendment to the revenue act 
proposed by Mr. Kelly and sponsored by 
the American Publishers Conference wn- 
der the conditions mentioned above. 

Postmaster General Work is under- 
stood to have told the President that 
existing rates were forcittg publishers to 
use express and other Means of listribu- 
tion and that a reduction of tariffs on 
second-class matter doubtless would re- 
store a large amount of business to the 
postal service. Under the reduced rates 
suggested by the publishers and provided 
for in the Kelly bill, Mr. Work said the 
government’s revenue would be decreased 
approximately $7,000,000 on the basis of 
present business. The publishers, he said, 
estimated the saving to their industry at 
$10,000,000 annually. 

The Post Office Department, which is 
regarding the whole question from a 
purely business standpoint, has commun- 
icated its views to the House Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, which 
is considering the Kelly amendment. If 
assured by the publishers of additional 
business sufficient to warrant additional 
expense, the Department is willing to 
back the proposed change in the revenue 
laws. 

The Postmaster General, however, is 
not insistent that the whole burden of 
making up the deficit of $7,000,000, which 
might result from the elimination of the 
1920 and 1921 second-class rate increases, 
be placed upon the publishing industry. 
He is convinced the big deficit of the 
Post Office Department is incurred in 
parcels post and favors an increase in 
parcel post rates to place the cost of 
operation of thé government’s © mail 
service where it justly belongs. 

Only recently Mr. Work sent a memo- 
randum to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in which he virtually advocated 
increases in parcel post rates, in order 
to wipe out the deficit created annually 
through the operation of that system on 
its present basis. 

The publishers are making their fight 
on the ground that virtually all the 
strictly war-time taxes have been wiped 
out or modified except those affecting 
second-class matter. At present, they 
point out, second-class rates are 235 per 
cent higher than before the war and the 
proposed legislation, if passed, would 
leave second-class tax levies 175 per cent 
greater than they were in 1916. 

The House Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, whose membership is 
said to be safely in favor of the proposed 
decreases, is expected to take up the bill 
next Tuesday. 





Telegraphers’ Conference Starts June 26 


The conference between the Commer- 
cial Telegraphers Union and the United, 
Press, the International News Service, 
and the Universal Service to arrange 
the wage scale for the year commencing 
July 1, will begin June 26 in New York. 
George Hargreaves, general manager of 
the Universal Service, Marlen Pew, edi- 
tor and general manager of the Interna- 
tional News Service, and William W. 
Hawkins, president of the United Press 


Association, will represent the news 
services. The telegraphers of the Uni- 
versal Service will be represented by 
Robert E. Allen, general chairman of 
the Universal operators, and Moulton B 
Norton; the United Press by Charles FE 
Shea, general chairman of the United 
Press operators; P. W. Ingoldsby, of 
Omaha, western committee member, and 
Charles J. McTierman, of Little Falls, 
N. Y., eastern committee member. Thx 
representatives of the I. N. S. have not 
been elected, according to J. T. Mac- 
Elree of the New York office. Roscoe 
Johnson, general president of the union, 
will also attend the conference. The con- 
tract with the union, which expires July 
1, provides for arbitration. oy 





SMALL DAILIES CAN GET 
NATIONAL ADS— 


Not by Taking It from Metropolitan 
Press, but by Using Modern Ideas, 
Agent Tells Western Onta- 
rio Publishers 





(By Telegraph to Evitor & Pustisuery 

CHATHAM, Ont., June 20.—Represen- 
tatives of 22 Peninsular dailies met here 
today under the auspices of the Western 
Ontario Daily Newspapers’ Association 
for the quarterly business meeting and 
discussion of current problems of pub- 
lishers. Following the lengthy confer- 
ence the visitors were taken on a motor 
trip around the city with A. C. Wood- 
ward and §S. Stephenson, proprietors, 
respectively, of the local News and 
Planet, doing the honors. This was fol- 
lowed by a banquet in the Gray-Dort 
Club rooms at which addresses were 
given by R. L. Brackin, K. C., M. P. P. 
and G. W. Sulman, ex-M. P. P. 

The former appealed for a higher 
standard of discussion of public matters 
from the platform and in the press. The 
latter gave some interesting impressions 
of newspapers he had seen in all quarters 
of the world. 

James Fisher, who spoke during the 
business session on behalf of the Canadian 
Association of Advertising Agents, pre- 
dicted that an increased volume of na- 
tional advertising will eventually reach 
the small city dailies, not by trying to 
get it away from the big dailies and the 
metropolitan papers, but by making 1 
possible for the manufacturer to do more 
business in the receptive localities of the 
small city dailies. He said this was pos- 
sible if the small city dailies would 
institute modern methods and _ present 
their sheets in attractive make-up. 

Mr. Fisher urged a campaign among 
newspapers to educate governments, city 
councils and all public bodies to adver- 
tise honest explanations of public mat- 
ters. 

This would remove many political 
footballs and would give readers in sim- 
ple words the real importance of such 
matters which often become controversial. 

During the session a resolution of 
condolence was transmitted to R. B. 
Harris of the Hamilton Herald, express- 
ing the association’s regret at the death 
of his brother, J. H. Harris, the founder 
and former president. 





Mrs. Blackwood Chicago President 

(By Telegraph to Evitor & PustisHer) 

Cuicaco,, June 21.—Officers of the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chicago 
were elected Tuesday night at the organ- 
ization’s final meeting for the year in the 
Palmer House. Those chosen are: 
President, Mrs. Bernice Blackwood; 
first vice-president, Miss Claire Sam- 
uels; second vice-president, Miss Leath 
McGee; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Cornelia Shup; recording secretary, Cora 
C. Smith; treasurer, Mrs. Anna V. 
Ahsens; historian, Miss Marie Hansen. 
Six committee chairmen were elected as 
follows: Mrs. L. Dorothy Garrett, Pro- 


gram Committee, Miss Elsie Gollett, pub- 
licity; Miss Helena K. Benson, social; 
Miss Ida Pines, vocational; Miss Ora 
Johnson, membership, and Miss Minerva 
Agur, finance. 
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Editor 


JAPANESE PRESS GREW AND CHANGED 
WITH NATION OF LAST FIFTY YEARS 





First It Clipped Foreign News, Then Came Political Papers 
Followed by Local Sheets—Features of Human Interest 
Now Found in All—Only Two Weekly Papers 





By K. SUGIMURA 


EDITORIAL NOTE Mr. Sugimura 
e of the m 
newspape 


st brilliant journalists of Ja 


ts is unusually frank and imy 


AUDITOR temporis acti, out of sheer 
regard for anything antique, attributes 
the origin of the newspaper to Acta Diur- 


na of Rome, or the Official Gazette of 
China, said to have existed some three 
thousands years ago. This is a very 


fantastic kind of ancestor-worship. In 
japan too, some addicted to antiquarian- 
ism often assert that the origin of the 





K. SUGIMURA 


newspaper in this country dates back to 
three centuries ago, when the kawaraban 
was in vogue. Kawaraban or the tile- 
printing was a broadsheet circular printed 
on the surface of a tile, and 
issued whenever incidents of news value 
occurred. Perhaps we might as_ well 
say that the earliest newspaper in this 
human world was a man’s foot-prints on 
a sand-hbank in the pre-historic ages, 
because they “reported” his coming, go- 
ing and doings! 

The newspaper, in the modern sense of 
the word, that is to say, a sheet contain- 
ing news, printed with movable 
and issued at regular intervals, was first 
introduced into Japan shortly after the 
Restoration of 1867. Newspapers in 
those days presented only the Govern- 
ment orders, brief notes regarding high 
officials and some local or foreign news. 


engraved 


types 


Strange as it may sound, a comparatively 
large amount of space was given to ma- 
terials translated from foreign papers 
But this is quite justifiable, if one con- 
siders the fact that in those days jour- 
nalism was in such an infantile state that 
the editors, not knowing how to gather 
news, idly waited for “windfall” mate- 
rials. Consequently, inspired by the far 
advanced newspapers of the West, which 
were edited in a smart and experienced 
manner, they borrowed and translated 
foreign news for use in their own papers. 
Among the originators of Japanese news- 
papers was a Britisher named Mr. Black, 
and among the early Japanese news- 
papers there was one called ‘Batavia 
Shimbun” (Shimbun meaning news or 
newspaper) which chiefly printed occi- 
dental news coming from the Dutch East 
Indies and neighboring countries, These 
facts alone will be sufficient to bear wit- 
ness to the foregoing statement. 

Some thirteen years later, movements 


is Chief of the 


ibun and a member of the Executive Committee 





artial 


Intelligence Department of the Asah 
of the Press Congress of the World. H 


and his account of the development J 


were started in Japan for establishing a 
representative system of Government. In 
natural sequence, there followed the ger- 
mination of political parties and the ap- 
pearance of the so-called “political” news 
papers. These circumstances no doubt 
accelerated remarkably journalistic pro- 


gress in Japan. The object of these 
“political” papers was to publish both 
news and views on political problems, 


rather than news of general interest. In 
order to distinguish them 
that had hitherto existed, 
popularly called “big papers” 
others 


from those 
they were 
while the 
were known as “small papers.” 
The former were actually large in size, 
usually in blanket form, and the latter 
not only were in tabloid form, but pub- 
lished merely petty local news 

These two kinds of newspapers, big 
and small, were entirely different from 
each other, not only in size, but in the 
choice of news, manner of editing, style 
of writing and make-up. It is a matter of 
course that each of them appealed to 
different classes of people. The “bigs” 
being stiff and hard to read, their read- 
ers naturally were limited to the élite 
class, and the “smalls” were read by the 
mass of people, including women and 
children. The “bigs” did not sell well on 
account of high prices; the “smalls” were 
cheap and sold better and more profitably 
In consequence, while there were rises 
and falls of many big papers, owing to 
the financial difficulties, many small ones 
gradually came to the fore by continuing 
to make steady and constant progress 
The most remarkable instances were the 


Osaka Asahi and Osaka Mainichi.” 
Such being the case, all the “bigs,” 
realizing that it would be difficult to 


conduct business in the same way as be- 
fore, began to make their reading mat- 
ter “light” in imitation of the “smalls.” 
The “smalls,” in turn took advantage of 
their sound monetary circumstances and 
endeavored to improve themselves much 
on the line of the “bigs,” losing no pos- 
sible opportunity of encroaching upon the 
territory of the “bigs.” the two 
hitherto distinct unconsciously 
became closer to each other by losing 
their former features and gradually de- 
veloped into a combination of the two 
It was about the time of the Sino-Japan- 
ese War that the difference between the 
two all but completely disappeared. This 
combination brought home the conclusion 
to the press world that politics alone 
had not the news value, but that local 
news, trivial as it might appear at a 
glance, having more of human interest, 
would appeal most to 


Thus 


papers 


readers. 

This is a brief history of how the 
peculiar Japanese newspapers of today 
came into being. Here I would put 
stress to the word “peculiar,” because 
there are certain features in the Japanese 
press that can not be found in the Jour- 
nalism of any other country. Among 
them the most striking point is this: 
Though the two kinds of newspapers 
have combined themselves into one, they 
still retain certain traces of the original 
two. The “bigs,” as I have said, putting 
more importance upon political news, 
learned a great deal from British papers, 
and adopted a quiet and unostentatious 
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manner of editing. The “smalls,” which 


in the early stage of Japanese journalism 
remained indiscernable as to what coun- 
try’s type they intended to imitate, be- 
gan by degrees to copy the American 
style of dashy and flashy editing. Now 
that these put together im on 
paper, the “heavy” news 


cal. diplomatic. financial 


two are 
such as politi 


etc., are edited 


ifter the fashion of British journals, and 
the “light” news, such as local or 


if crime, 





are “made up” in the American way. If 
one gets a copy of any of the Jay inese 
daily ne wspapers, on will easily be ab 

to detect that it is edited in two different 
not to say conflicting Vay yme pages 
presenting British manner t 5 
\merican Pointing out that such a 
medley, and not a conglomeration is liable 
to cause a lack of unity in the printed 


columns, some journalists strongly advo 
cate the necessity of llective editing 
If | may be allowed to give 


that 
, 

newspapers, the hrst 
the abundance of 


some other 
| 


less aiso 


important pots 
peculiar to Japanese 


pormt 


are 


will be serial ar- 
ticles. Some of these consist of argu- 
ments on 


various subjects, but the most 


popular are fiction. There is no Japan- 
ese newspaper but carries at least two 
such serial stories. They usually con- 
tinue for over a hundred days 

The second point is that there are 
many signed articles in our newspapers 
The Japanese reader shows a tendency 


to read signed articles with much mort 
interest than anonymous editorials. Still 
more interesting in this connection is 
the fact that some of these signed articles, 
consisting of rather complicated logical 
constructions, frequently continue to the 
following days. The reader does not get 
tired of reading these, and 
the logic that preceded. 


remembers 


Thirdly, almost every newspaper con 
ducts an “Appeal” column, or something 
like a “Letter-to-Editor” department 
These “Appeals” need not be sent from 
outsiders, but often are written by some 
member of the editorial staff. Anything 
and everything that is worth while writ- 
ing about is discussed or described in that 
special column. It is printed in the form 


of a “box” divided into three or more 
columns, and each newspaper has _ its 
own name for the column. The Tokyo 
Asahi calls it “Tesso”. (Iron Broom) ; 
the Tokyo Nichi Nichi “Tsunobué” 
(Horn Flute); the Chu-o “Shdmen 
Sokumen” (Front and Flanks); the 
Kokumin “Ginsen” (Silver Arrow) ; the 
Chugwai Shogyo “do (Green 


Pepper.) ; the Yomiuri 
( Horse-Killing-Sword ) 


“Zanbaken” 
This column is 
open for various sorts* of complaints 
which are written in a cynical and humor- 
ous way, and most readers are pleased 
to read them 
All papers have their 9wa “Chatter 
Box” under different names. The Tokyo 
Asahi has four of the 
“Tosjin 
Westerners ) ; 


kind, whose names 
Saijin” (Easterners and 


“Ao-empitsu” (Blue Pen- 


are: 
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Munsey’s Perfect Paper 
Frank A. Munsey, publisher of th 
New York Herald, sailed recently 
Europe on the Majestic. Speaking of 
his Paris Herald just before he sailed 
he said it was “the only perfect paper 
| have ever seen. It runs itself, re 
ceives no complaints, is of small 
ind easily read, pleases everybody, and 
makes money That, to my mind, 1 
i perfect newspaper.” 
cil); “Kwankyusen” (Throttle Valve) ; 
and “Kakasutomo” (Might as Il not 
write). Other papers have their pwn. 
But I will refrain from annoying my 
readers with Japanese gibberis] 
In the fourth place, the publ tion of 


weekly has been 
times, but so far all attempts | 
p! ved There are uN ly two in 
existence the Weekly Asahi and the 
Sunday Mainichi. Both | 
tion only this year. 
In the fifth place 
many “evenings,” 


papers 
failures 
gan publica 


though there are 
most of 


make 

their daily issue complete with morning 
editions. They are “editions,” but not “in 
dependent” papers. The number of those 
“independent” evening papers in Tokyo 
four, while that of 


tions 1s 


them 


the evening edi- 
seven. 

In conclusion, I am afraid that without 
ying a few words about the printing 
types of Japanese newspapers, my present 
disconnected remarks on Japanese jour- 
nalism would be For the 
sixteen centuries the Chinese ideo- 
graphic characters have been used for 
our national writing. The number of 
characters used daily in our vernacular 
journals is roughly estimated at between 
3,000 and 4,500, and each of them, differ- 
ent in shape, represents a different mean- 
ing. Moreover, all characters are pro- 
nounced in ways according to 
their meanings and uses. In 
order to mark these varieties, it is nec- 
essary to attach kana (that is the Japan- 
ese alphabet consisting of fifty letters) 
to the right side of each character, so 
is to enable the illiterate to read with 
its aid. On this the Japanese 
printing types which amount to upwards 
of 4,000 in number, are trebled and quad- 


incomplete 
past 


various 
various 


score 


rupled according to meanings and pro- 
nunciations. the Chinese charac- 
for instance. It is pronounced 
in ten different ways, so that there must 
be ten different types for this 
And actually there are as 


follows "FR", “F3", “Ee. RW", “RE, 
x 


Take 


ter “hy 


single 
character 


“Ee. “Ps F “Pr: FS, 

Japan is the only country in the world 
that can boast (?) of the daily use of 
uch an enormous number of letters or 


characters Even China, whence 


imported, cannot 


from 


these characters were 


match us in this respect. It is a question 
sim- 
chil- 


Japan how to 
the school 
burdens. 


of vital importance to 
plify them, 
dren 


and relieve 


from their heavy 
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RETAILERS REVERT TO ADVERTISING 
IDEA ON WHICH THEY MAKE GOOD 





Three Outstanding Retail Successes in New York Used Adver- 
tising to Build Business Instead of Yanking It 
Ahead—Dealers Return to First Principles 





By HARRY R. 


ANY years ago there was a rail- 
road wreck up ia Michigan and a 
traveling salesman who peddled shoes 
was injured so seriously that he had to 
quit the road. 


4 


With the money he received from the 
railroad company he started a factory up 
in New England, with the idea of mak- 
ing shoes that were to sell for one price 
at all times and all places. 

He had W. L. Douglas and James 
Means to compete with, and he called his 
shoes the “Regal” shoes. 

The idea made good. 
and advertised well. 
popular. 


He advertised, 
The shoes became 
Year after year “Regal” shoes 
built business. They were standard and 
people knew that the prices were as 
standard as were the shoes. 

Some eight years ago “Regal” shoes 
were offered in a “sale” at reduced 
prices. This was one of the most sen- 
sational sales ever held in the shoe in- 
dustry. People formed in line and 
waited, hour after hour, for an opportun- 


ity to buy “Regal” shoes at reduced 
prices. The manufacturers seemed to 
see where they had been overlooking a 
good bet. Dull days were turned into 
busy days—very busy days. 

Six months later the experiment was 
repeated, and was again a success, but 
not so marked as before. Then prices 


advanced. It was explained in the ad- 
vertising that this was necessary because 
of the increased cost of manufacture. 
From the regular and steady &dvance 
of “regular” prices one was justified in 
thinking that manufacturing costs were 
increasing by leaps and bounds. And, 


coincidentally, ‘sales’ were a regular 
thing in “Regal” shoe stores. 
At the beginning of the spring, 1922, 


season the Regal people came out with 
a big advertising campaign announcing 
their return to first principles. They 
marked all their shoes at $6.80, regard- 
less of everything, and made that price 
standard. 

It was explained that in readjusting 
things after the war they were going to 
return to the system that had orig- 
inally placed them on the map. 

Some ten years ago “Monroe Clothes” 
were placed on the commercial map as 
superlative values at $15. They were 
all one price, there were no “sales” to 
figure on, they were made by men who 
sold them, every “extra” was eliminated 
and they were the last word in value at 
$15. They were a success. 

With the advent of the war Monroe 
Clothes were advanced to $17, due to the 
increased cost of production—and then, 
by leaps and bounds, they went up to 
$70. 

Then 
which 
duced.” 

On June 5th, 1922, Monroe 
announced “Our Last Sale” and told how 
with the beginning of the fall season, 
they are to return to first principles, are 
to have but one price and that price fixed. 
They are to have no more “sales” and, all 
in all, they are going to revert to form, 
so to speak. 

The fact that two leading advertised 
lines had reverted to original ideas was 
of sufficient importance to warrant an 
investigation by a representative of 
Epitor AND PuBLIsHER, and Max Michel, 
manager of the Monroe Clothing stores, 
was interviewed. 

Without attempting to quote Mr. 
Michel literally, the gist of his story is 
as follows: 

Monroe Clothes built a firm place in 
the sun for Monroe Clothes during the 
first few years they were offered for 
' sale. They had a policy and they fol- 
- lowed it. ~There-was one price and only 
one. There was no varying from that 
price, regardless of season or ‘anything 


sales in 
were “re- 


were instituted, 
“regular prices” 


“sales” 
the 


Clothes 


DRUMMOND 


else. People learned to rely upon Mon- 
roe Clothes and Monroe Clothes prices. 

Then the war came on and it was 
necessary to increase the prices. Before 
the war they had built up a business of 
$2,000,000 a year, and during the hectic 
times of the war, when anything could be 
sold, and at almost any price, the business 
grew to $8,000,000. 

Since the war it has dropped back to 
$4,000,000 and Mr. Michel attributes 
much of the loss to the fact that Monroe 
Clothes shops ceased being stores of 
specialists, and became simply—clothing 
stores—with all kinds of merchandise at 
all kinds of prices, and little or no sta- 
bility of any kind. 

They now propose to revert to the old 
way of doing things. All the energy of 
the organization is to be spent on pro- 
ducing one-price garments, and only one 
price. 

When the “sales” policy was in vogue 
it soon became apparent that reductions 
would have to be taken care of in the 
original markings of the suits—and that 
meant that, originally, they would have 
to be marked much higher than they 
should be—for every merchant under- 
stands that every dollar’s worth of mer- 
chandise handled must yield an average 
profit, and if part of the stock is sold for 
less than it is actually worth, another 
part must be sold for more than it is 
worth in order to even things up. 

Another thing noted was that when 
there are fluctuating prices, the “regular” 
season is robbed to furnish customers for 
the “sale” season, and that the average 
is not so good. 

“So we are going to reform,” said 
Mr. Michel. “We have tried the other 
fellow’s way and it doesn’t suit us. It 
has destroyed our identity; it has robbed 
us of our individuality; it has put us in 
a class with all clothing merchants, and 
we want to get back to the place where 


we were.” 
These two changes of front are per- 
haps significant. They illustrate the 


plaint of a prominent New York ag 
ing merchant who, in the course of < 
conversation just before Memorial ay 
said: “It’s funny how slow things are. 
Here is a suit I am offering at $55. 
That is much lower than I could have 
sold that suit for a year ago, and still 
things do not move.” 

“It is a pretty suit, but in about 
weeks you will be advertising it 
about $37.50, won’t you?” 

“We-ll, y-e-s, I suppose so.” 

“And do you think that you and I 
are the only two chumps who know 
that? Do you think that you can spend 
big money, season after season, telling 
people that your ‘regular’ prices are 
merely made to reduce from and that 
the public will forget it? Man, your 
advertising is digging a great big grave 
for your ‘regular’ business while it is 
making a big ‘sale’ business for you.” 

3ut he couldn’t see it. 

Manufacturers can take a lesson from 
these two moves in New York City. 
Another outstanding illustration of this 
condition is that of W. L. Douglas Shoes 
which have gone for many years without 


five 
tor 


“sales” and do a business in excess of 
$20,000,000. 

Reverting to retailing, however, the 
largest_ single clothing store in New 


York City, the largest in gross sales, is 


3rooks Brothers, and they never have 
sales. The largest shoe store in New 
York City, that is the shoe store 
selling more pairs of shoes than any 


other shoe store in the city, is Coward’s 
and they never have sales. The largest 
jewelry business in New York City is 
Tiffany's and they never have sales. 
There are plenty of instances where 
stores depend upon “sales” to keep go- 
ing, and, while they are big advertisers, 
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it is a question as to whether they are 
good advertisers. 

Perhaps the Regal Shoe people and the 
Monroe Clothing people will set new 
standards which others will follow, and, 
eventually, newspapers will be used by 
local merchants to build business, rather 
than to yank business ahead. 

Daily newspaper space is much more 
valuable, in most cases, than is the copy 
that goes into it—but that is not the 
fault of newspapers. 





Philadelphia Bulletin Gives Cup 


The Philadelphia Bulletin offered a 
silver loving cup as the chief prize for 
the third American Legion Marathon 
Race held in Philadelphia June 10. It 

















was won by Ilmar Prim, a member of 
the Finnish-American Athletic Club of 
New York, who covered the 12%4-mile 
course from Villanova College to the 
Bulletin building in 1 hour, 11 minutes, 


and 55 seconds. 


Trophy for Philadelphia Golfers 


To stimulate enthusiasm among the 
Philadelphia newspaper golfers and also 
to show his appreciation of the co-opera- 
tion given him in the handling of golf 


tournaments, Jules E. Mastbaum, golf 
expert, and one of the officials of the 
Philmont Country Club, has donated a 


handsome trophy to be awarded each year 
to the journalist winning the newspaper 
golf championship. The cup is to be 
known as the Jules Mastbaum Trophy. 


Hearst Doubles Editors’ Vacations 


Starting this year all editors of the 
Hearst papers will be given a month's 
vacation each summer, instead of two 
weeks as in former years. James 
sickett, assistant managing editor of the 
Chicago Evening American, will take 
the month of July on his vacation. Wil- 
liam A. Curley, managing editor, will 
have his vacation in August, while Ed- 
ward R. Mahoney, city editor, will spend 
September on a motor trip East. 


Settles Advertising Suit 


Litigation over an advertising con- 
tract between the Eagle Publishing Com- 
pany, Ltd., and Samuel Reinblatt both 
of Montreal, Quebec, was settled 
recently by Mr. Justice MacLennan in 
the Superior Court who reduced the 
plaintiff’s claim $122.30 with interests 
and costs. 


PRESSROOM CHAIRMAN 
LEGALLY DISMISSED 


Justice Lehman, Arbitrator, Upholds 
Charges of Intoxication and Inter- 
ference Made by N. Y. Times 
Against Matthew Moore 


Discharge of Matthew Moore, chair- 
man of the New York Times pressroom 
chapel, on March 23 on charges of in- 
toxication and interference with opera- 
tion of the pressroom, was upheld June 
16 by the joint standing committees of 
the Publishers’ Association and the 
Union, the deciding vote being cast by 
Justice Irving Lehman of the New York 
Supreme Court, who was called in as the 
fifth man when the committees were un- 
able to agree. Justice Lehman’s finding 
that the chairman’s dismissal was justi- 
fied was concurred in by Bradford Mer- 
rill of the Hearst Publications and F. D 
White of the New York World, repre- 
senting the publishers. The union com- 
mittee members, James M. Moore and 
Andrew R. Armstrong, dissented. 


Moore’s discharge was based on al- 
leged acts committed the night of March 
1-2, the day after the Manton award be- 
came effective. The order of discharge 
was signed by John R. Hays, pressroom 
foreman, and stated that Moore “came 
to work under the influence of liquor 
the night of March 1-2 and also induced 
men not to go to work at the appointed 
time on the night in question, thereby 
causing great delay in starting the 
presses, resulting in heavy loss of mails 
and lateness of city deliveries, _all at 
great expense to your employer.’ 

Appeal to the standing committee was 
taken by the union April .5. Testimony 
of witnesses on both sides was taken at 
a hearing April 17, and the committees, 
failing of agreement, requested Justice 
Lehman to join the board, hear the testi- 
mony and effect a decision, 


One hearing was held by the five-men 
board June 5 and decision was made 
eleven days later. 

Lengthy briefs were filed by both sides, 
the Times adducing the testimony of its 
foreman and ten other witnesses that 
Moore had talked loudly and given other 
indications of being under the influence 
of liquor, which he denied. The pub- 
lishers’ brief also set forth at length the 
disputes leading up to the arbitration pro- 
ceedings last February and the turbulent 
spirit that the pressmen had manifested 
after the award. It was alleged that 
Moore had been the leader of rebellion 
and mutiny in the Times’ office and that 
on the night of March 1-2, when he was 
charged with intoxication, he had induced 
men not to go to work at the regular 
hour, making it necessary for the Times 
to summon President David Simons of 
the union to its pressroom to overrule 
and subdue Moore. 

The publishers charged that the influ- 
ence of Moore over the Times’ force was 
greater than that of high officials of the 
union, 

Further charges declare that Moore 
called a chapel meeting on the night of 
March 19 at an hour which would com- 
pel shutting down the presses. 

The union in its brief stated that the 
disturbances for which the Times blamed 
Moore were common in all newspaper of- 
fices in the city after the Manton award 
and continued until about three weeks 
ago. It is claimed that Moore was a 
pacific influence in the Times’ pressroom 
and assisted the union officers in keeping 
the men at work when they wanted to 
quit. 

On the night of March 1-2, the union 
brief avers, Moore was not on duty and 
came to the Times’ office only when sum- 
moned by the foreman to adjust a dis- 
pute. This arose over an alleged agree- 
ment between Moore and the foreman 
that the Times would not cut down the 
number of men on the sextuple presses 
from seven to six, the foreman stating 
that he had intended no such agreement, 
although his words might have been so 
construed, he admitted. 

Moore denied that he was under the 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Lord Northcliffe, famous British publisher, 
is reported to be seriously ill in Switzerland. 
In his absence, it is said that his brother, 
Sir Cecil Harmsworth (right) will have com- 
plete management until such time as the 
Viscount has sufficiently recovered to permit 
him to again assume personal management of 
his great properties. 





one ceion aha 


vs 
o 








The American smile and British beauty met the other day in London and as a result 
England pinned a flower on John Hearst (below) son of William Randolph, the rather 
well-known American newspaper man. It was “forget-me-not” day in England and it is 
said the youthful Hearst accumulated quite a number of them. 























at Photo by Underwood & Underwood 

as If newspapers were entirely dependent upon their owners to get them out, there would be a 
lot of suspensions in the United States this year, because most of the proprietors of leading 
: American dailies seem to be in Europe or European bound. Ogden Reid, of the New York 
ar Tribune, and members of his family are the latest to join the overseas colony. They 
es sailed on the Berengaria this week. Above are Mr. and Mrs. Reid, their son Whitelaw and 
of daughter Elizabeth on shipboard, just before sailing. 


u- Oh, joy! And no wonder. Fred I. Cook, Scranton Republican, below (left) as chariman 

as of the membership committee of the I. C. M. A. handed in 117 new names; J. J. Lynch, Cleve- 

he land Press, was elected president just a few minutes before this was taken; A. G. Lincoln 
—he of the real wide smile—who hails from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, looks that way 
because Lynch’s election relieved him of official worries; Clarence Eyster, Peoria Star, 

re should feel the way he looks because his I. C. M. A. salary has been increased from $500 

of to $1,000. Everybody is happy and the new siogan is “1,000 members betore the next 
convention.” 
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A RECORD NUMBER OF CIRCULATORS ATTENDED THE ANNUAL CONVENTION Off THI 

















WAR ON UNFAIR RATES 
LEVIED BY I. C. M. A. 


Mail, Express and Baggage Charges on 
Newspapers Called Discriminatory 
at Circulators’ Meeting 
in Indianapolis 


By FENTON DowLine 
I.very opinion possible on the vital sub 
ects of costs, returns of unsold copies 


ind transportation charges on newspapet 


vas brought out by the officers of the In 
ernationa!l Circulation Managers Associa 
tion at its convention last week in 
Indianapolis \. G. Lincoln, of the St 
ouis Post-Dispatch, who presided, took 

pecial pains that anyone who had an 
opmion on subjects Of importance to cu 


ulation men, sh¢ 
to get it before t 
Several of the papers, especially those 
of Harry Kloecker of the Cincinnati ln 
john Eisenlord of the Chicdgo 
\merican and John Lang of the 1 
World bore directly on the subjects of 
expre and baggage charges, and 
naturally an and thorough di 


submission ot t 


uld have the opportunity 


) 
he meeting 
quire’, 


oronto 


mail, 
extensive 
ussion followed the 
eT 

As stated in Epitor & PusiisHer’s tele 


graphic of the 


pe) 


story of last week, reports 


members were exhaustive and furnished 
idence of a tendency all the way round 
tax newspapers more than the traffi 
vill bear 
Zon rate postage are concededly 
( lve but the only atistaction ob 
tained from Postal headquarters to the 
ppeals of newspapers is the recital of the 
published report to the effect that theré 
1 deficit in second-class mail running 
into millions of dollar This, of course, 
dot 1ot definitely dispose of the subject, 


because the deficit undoubtedly covers a 


multitude of items other than newspapers 
It must be so u ew of the fact that 
vidence points to a rate on merchandise 
both by the express companies and the 


Post Office considerably lower than that 
applied to The price of $1 
per hundred conceded to the express com 
by a committee of the publishers 


altogether too high, be 


newspapers 


panics 


some time ago } . 
cause it is considerably in excess of the 
prices charged for other « ommodities 


The discussion resolved itself into one 
universal protest and a desire for co-opet 
ation between the publisher and the cir 
culator in an endeavor to lay bare the 


facts pertaining to the present discrimina 
tion so that rates may be placed on a fait 
nd equitable hasis 

Perhaps the next biggest subject was 
that of newspaper selling pric¢ Mr. 
Lincoln from the chair appealed to every 
one per onally for information concerning 


the advantages gained from lower price 
and tor other evidence that circulation 
increased where the price had been cut 
without getting much response. Very few 


of the circulation managers admitted that 
they had gone back to the return privilege 
Those who actually contessed to resump 
tion of the old privileges to the trade 
could not show increased circulation a 
a result. Some cut their prices because 
the tendency was in that direction. Oth 
ers followed the lead of the editoria 
policy of which clamored for 
lower prices of commodities, and cut the 
ale price of the paper accordingly, for 
retting that newspaper prices never wert 


the paper 


ive and were very otten so 
newspaper publishing was 


exces low that 


almost a work 


of love 

The subject of the value of feature 
news pictures and comedy in pictures 
brought out a lot of discussion. Most of 


the circulators favored 
tures and some went so far as 
those who were able to 
editorial associates that two-thirds of the 
paper ought to be features 
another 


WwW. 1 


rood news pi 
to applaud 
convince their 


of one kind o1 


Argue of 


the Toronto Star 
tated that his paper preferred to use the 
back page for news pictures at a sacrifice 
of over $100,000 a year, a sum that could 


have been secured from a local department 
store for that particular space 

\ resolution amendment of 
by-laws to permit annual conventions to 
be held the first Tuc sday after the 
in order to a 


suggesting 


econd 


Monday in May, in emble 
jointly with allied associations, was de 
feated 


The following resolution was adopted: 


“Whereas, Congressmar 
of Pennsylvania h 
House of Repres 
No, 11,965 
of certain inc 
ind 

“WHEREAS, 
the 


1 M. Clyde Kell 
introduced a bill in tl 
known as H. R 
provide for 


mnd-class po 


ntatives, 
reased sex 


this 


bill simply remove one of 
special taxes 


levied by the Go 


during the wa 


ind does not 
ind equ table 
per 


reduc 
amount, 
thove the 


postal 
which 
pre wart 


! ' fair 
would still be 175 cent 

W WEREAS, 
the War 


levied by 


every other special ta» 
already 


Revenue Law of 1917 
ven entirely removed or modified 
“Be Ir Resorven, that the International Cir 
culation M 
4) newspaper publishers of the 

embled in Convention at 
strongly urge the Congress of 
States to grant speedy relief to the 
ndustry of America from the 
riminatory taxation by the 
legislation, and 

Be Ir Furtuer Resorvep that 
er f th issociation bring 
entior { the Senator 


district as 


has 


tnacer Association, representing 
United States, 

Indianapol's, 
the United 

publishing 
present dis 
speedy adoption 


every 
this matter 
and ( 
speedily as possible, and 
of this resolution — be ent to 
Congr man Kelly to the chairmen of the 
Ho ind enate Postal Affairs Committee 


isher Conference at 


mem 
to the 
ongressmen 


PRINTERS’ SCALE UP NEXT WEEK 


New Yorkers Will Ask $3 Raise of 
Newspaper Publishers 


Ty pogt aphi al 


considered at a 


Union will be 
meeting of committees of 


Wakes 


the Publishers’ Association of New York 
and Typographical Union No. 6. this 
week, it is reported. The present con 
tract expires June 30. No propositions 
have been made by either publishers or 


union, but it is understood that the union 
demands wiil include a $3 i 
all shifts and a 
working day. 


increase on 
seven-and-a-half-hour 

The union will meet June 
25 to consider its scale committee’s pro- 
posals, 

[wo new sections in the contract are 
iid to be among the union’s demands 
one that the foreman make any change 
for the convenience of the employes that 
is made for the convenience of the office, 
and another that no printer shall be com- 
pelled to work overtime on the night pre 
ceding his slide day. The interval be 
tween quitting and starting time is in- 
creased from 12 to 14 hours in the union 
program. The union also proposes that 


the scale be effective from July 1, 1922, 
to December 31, 1923. 
Richard H. Yancey Dies 
Richard H. Yancey, aged 69, editor 


of the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, died 
June 22 of heart trouble following an 
attack of influenza four months ago. 


OREGON DAILIES UNITE 
FOR FOREIGN ADS 


W. F. G. Thatcher, of University Jour- 
nalism Faculty, on Way East to 
Spend Vacation Rousing In- 
terest in State Press 


Kleven of the larger Oregon new 
papers outside Portland are co-operating 
in an effort to attract more national ad 
vertising to this state. For this purpose 
they have secured the services of W. 
G. Thatcher, instructor in advertising in 
the school of journalism of the Unive: 
sity of Oregon. Mr. Thatcher has left 


for the East, where he will spend hi 
three months’ vacation working up thi 
advertising campaign and stimulating 


interest in Oregon. 

Professor Thatcher will visit New 
York, Chicago, Buffalo, Detroit and othe: 
large topping first at Milwauke: 
to attend the advertising convention. Bx 
sides his advertising mission he wil 
investigate other matters of interest t 
Oregon newspapers and will report o1 
them at a meeting of the State Editorial! 
Association. The papers he will repr 
sent in advertising are the Baker Herald 


cities, 


Pendleton East Oregonian, The Dalle 
Chronicle, Astoria Budget, Oregon Cit) 
Enterprise, Salem Statesman, Alban 


Democrat, Corvallis Gazette-Times, Fu 
gene Register, Grants Pass Courier and 
Send Bulletin. 


“HUDSON SEAL” REGISTERED 


National Garment Retailers 


to Fight 
Kosofsky’s Demand for Royalties 


Department store representatives and re 
tail and manufacturing furriers met it 
New York, June 22, at the call of Frank 
lin Srmon, president of the Nationa 
Garment Retailers’ Association, to di 
cuss the registration by Aaron Kosofsk 
of the term “Hudson Seal” and his «& 
mand for royalties for the use of th: 
name by others. The furriers and r 
tailers present will not grant Kosofsky’ 
demands without a fight. An effort wil! 
be made to find a record of “Hudsor 
Seal” being used before Kosofsky is al 
leged to have originated the name. 
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BLATANT PRESS A BAR 
TO OPEN DIPLOMACY 


Secretary Hughes Says Premature Reve- 
lation of Tentative Proposals With 
Other Nations Allows Dema- 
gogue to Upset Plans 


By Samuet W. Bet! 
Washington Correspondent of Epitor 
& Pues 1EI 

Relationship of the press to a success 
ful handling of international affairs, 
which has become the favorite theme of 
Secretary Hughes in making public ad 
dresses, was discussed by the Secretary 
of State again when he spoke Monday 
at the commencement of the University 
of Michigan. Mr. Hughes also gave the 
tudents an exhaustive definition of his 
idea of “open diplomacy,” which ex 
plained precisely his method of dealing 
with the newspapers through their rep 
resentatives in Washington 

‘The paramount importance of contact 
with the press,” said Secretary Hughes, 
‘4s fully recognized, but in the nature 
ot things, this contact for the most part 
must be informal. Occasional public 
announcements are expected, but the rep- 
resentatives of the press desire to write 
in their own way and to obtain material 
by their own inquiries. What is desired 
is not control of the news but accurate 
information 


“To meet this demand, the President 
himself meets the corre spondents twice 


a 
week and Department heads still more 
irequently. The Secretary of State has 


two press conferences each working day 
it which either the Secretary or the 
Under Secretary is present 
ire not quoted, but there is 
closure of facts and aims within the 
widest possible limits. There is thus the 
most direct contact with those who are 
the principal purveyors of information, 
and the chief educators of the public. 
his is a substitute for parliamentary in- 
terpellation. It is in this manner that, 
in substance, account is rendered to the 
inal authority.” 

In defense of the tendency of the 
foreign offices of nations, even those which 
subscribe to the doctrine of “open diplo- 


The officers 
frank dis 


macy,” to withold information, prema- 
ture publication of which officials believe 
would mitigate against successful nego 
tiations. Mr. Hughes said 

“Open diplomacy must still be diplo- 
macy, and it cannot be open at the cost 
of losing its essential character and of 
frustrating its proper purposes. By di 
plomacy | mean the art of conducting 
negotiations with foreign powers, and 
when we refer, with suitable discrimina 
tion, to open diplomacy, we have in mind 
the appropriate publication of interna 
tional engagements, and with respect to 
negotiations, the absence of intrigue, the 
avoidance of unnecessary secrecy, candor 
and directness. The diplomacy of the 
United States has been, and is, open di 
plomacy.” 

How criticism of government agents 
engaged in delicate negotiations or par 
tisan or inflammatory publications tend 
to injure international good feeling was 


described by Mr. Hughes a 


follows 


“The press, in each country, in large 
measure, is likely to voice extreme de 
mands and resist accommodations. Often 
the pseudo patriotic spirit 1S developed, 
most probably in the interest of local 
politics, and efforts are made to prevent 
settlements, by inflammatory appeals to 
passion in one or more of the countries 
concerned. It-is most desirable that such 
endeavors should not be facilitated by 
the information of mere proposals, argu- 
ments and tentative positions; by dis- 
closures which at the best, pending the 
effort at adjustmeats, can but afford 
glimpses of the situation. At least we 
may appreciate the fact that peoples 
cannot deal directly with peoples; that 
there must be ‘negotiations, and that 
there must be agents of negotiation; and 
that when these are selected as wisely 
as may be practicable, there must be 
reasonable freedom to enable them to 
secure results 

“They cannot adequately perform their 
task under a fire of criticism or success 
fully conduct negotiations which are 
practically taken out of their hands and 
directed by a clamorous public. 

“With these considerations, it remains 
true, there should be no secrecy for its 
own sake; general should be 
made clear.” 

The chief enemies of peace, Mr. Hughes 
said, are those who constantly indulge in 


policies 


the abuse of foreign peoples, and their 
governments. 

“If there is to be less reticence in di- 
plomacy,” he continued, “there must be, 
if not a greater reticence, at least a keener 
sense of responsibility in the discussion 
of international questions. Open diplo 
macy and blatant and injudicious utter- 
ances will not go together.” 


PUBLIC CALL FOR COPY DESK 


Chicago Tribune Editorial Page Brands 
Panther Yarn as “Fake” 


The “panther” yarn from Florida, 
printed in the news columns of the Chi 
cago Tribume recently, was branded as a 
‘nature fake” by the editorial page of 
the Chicago Tribune. The Associated 
Press carried a similar narrative, as re- 
lated by Cadet Flyer White of Carlstrom 
Field, Fla. He said that he crashed in 
the Everglades and wag lost in the jungle 
for several days. In relating his hard 
hips he told of trailed by a 
panther and climbing into a cypre tree 
for safety and remaining there all night 
strapped to a limb by a belt 

The editorial branch of the Tribune 
refused to believe the truth of the story 
and attacked the Tribune copy desk for 
letting the story go through in an ed 
itorial which read in part 

“The Tribune got out a newspaper 
yesterday morning in spite of the state 
of mind of the copy desk, which wa 
This department of this 
newspaper aims to be always right and 
to disclose error It plays no favorites, 
and when the Tribune news editors and 

t a panther to tree an 


being 


( onsiderable 


copy readers allow 
1 


aviator in Florida swamps, our policy 

to come down hard. We do not believe 
that Florida panthers do much chasing 
of people in Florida swamps. We know 
that if they started chasing they'd have a 


little more than an even break with the 

» climbing. This close 
victims im tree climbing is Cl 
this controversy, and this department of 


the Tribune wins it.” 


Million Signatures for Bonus 


The drive by the Chicago Evening 
American for signatures on the l[learst 
bonus petitions has been finished The 


American obtained more than one 


million signatures 








HONOLULU CONFERENCE 
INVITATIONS OUT 


State Department Acts for Pan Pacific 
Union——Communications to Be 
Discussed—Meeting Set 
for October 25 


Che State Department, on behalf of 
the Pan Pacific Union, has extended in- 
Vitations to governments of 
scil-gover»ri 


states and 
ing colonies bordering the Pa- 
cilic Ocean to appoint delegates to the 
Pan Pacific Conference to be held in 
Honolulu, October 25 to 
rhe conference, while dealing with a 
ariety ot ubjects classified under tl 


Nove mber &. 


e 
general head of commerce, will give 
particular attention to 


Sury ey ot 


communications 
existing cable and 
faciliti with suggestions for 
present deficiencies will be 
it the meeting and an 


radio 
meeting 
undertaken 
effort will be 


made to establish lower special rates and 


provide general improved facilities for 
the pre 

The tate Department’s invitations 

ive e forward to the following 111 
tri and colonies Guatemala, Salva- 
dor, Nicaragua, Honduras, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Columbia, Ecuador, Peru, Be 
livia, Chile, Japan, China, and Siam, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Fed- 
erated Malay States, North Borneo 
French Cochin-China, and the govern- 


ment of the Dutch East Indie 


1er subjects for discussion are 


Analysis of present trade route ind 
development of possible new routes 

Desirability of free zones or free ports 

Pp inds 

Development of Pan Paci uel and 

hery resource 

Steps to prevent world crises in sugat 
ind rice situations. 

h eed t greater unif rmity i bill ( f 
exchat r¢ and other mmercial docu 
ment 

Terms of credit in Pan Pacifi irea 
is an aid to foreign trade 

\rbitration of commercial misunder- 

andi 

eed for co-operation among the va- 
rious rencies interested in Pan Pacific 


problems 


Standardization of trade certificates. 


eo 
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LORD NORTHCLIFFE IS 
SERIOUSLY ILL 


Exact Nature of His Malady Not Stated 
—Has Bought Remaining Walter 
Interest in the Times 
for £200,000 





Lord Northcliffe, the outstanding 
English newspaper publisher, returned 
to London from Switzerland June 19. 
According to the vague and somewhat 
conflicting reports it is evident that he 
is seriously ill. Upon his arrival in Lon- 
don Lord Northcliffe authorized the 
statement that he had been advised to 
undergo a course of treatment on ac- 
count of heart weakness, accentuated by 
an attack of ptomaine poisoning. His 
return came just after the considerable 
interest had been aroused by the libel 
suits brought against him, by Sir An- 
drew Caird and Walter G. Fish, his 
lieutenants in the Associated Newspa- 
pers, Ltd. 

Also two days prior to Lord North- 
cliffe’s return, the London News of the 
World, Lord Riddell’s paper, announced 
that Lord Northcliffe had. bought the 
remaining Walter interests in the Lon- 
don Times for a sum stated to be 
£200,000. 

The London Times was founded by 
John Walter in 1785 and remained under 
the absolute and complete control of the 
family until 1908. Then after the death 
of the third John Walter, when it was 
converted into a limited liability com- 
pany, with Arthur Frazer Walter as 
chairman, when Lord Northcliffe ob- 
tained control of the paper, and Sir John 


Ellerman, a large ship owner, also 
bought in. 
“What the precise nature of Lord 


Northcliffe’s illness is, cannot yet be 
stated,” said the London Sunday Times 
on June 18, “but it seems likely that he 
will be incapacitated for some time and 
unable to continue his personal control 
and direction of his papers. For the time 
being the leading directors of the North- 
cliffe companies are carrying on and at 
their request and in view of Lord North- 
cliffe’s illness all resignations have held 
over. They have also withdrawn adver- 
tisements of ‘London newspapers and 
their millionaire proprietors.’ 

The allusion to resignations is ex- 
plained by the Sunday Times statement 
that “certain peremptory orders of an 
extraordinary character had been re- 
ceived from his Lordship, who was tak- 
ing a holiday in Switzerland, and there 
were important resignations in conse- 
quence.” 


Standard Ses Freckle ( Contest 


A harvest of wholesome human inter- 
est stories and pictures rewarded the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Evening Stan- 
dard for the children’s freckle champion- 
ship contest, staged June 4 to 16. 
Seventy-eight of the boys and girls who 
responded to the challenge were sent to 
Sparks’ Circus to have their sun spots 
judged by the producing clown. The 
clown awarded the Standard’s cash prize 
of $5 each to the boy and girl whom he 
pronounced King of Freckles and Prin- 
cess of Sun-Spots. Photographs of the 
King of Freckles and the Princess of 
Sun-Spots standing with the clown and 
the star equestrienne, and of the freckled 
procession on the march to the circus, 
were in the next day’s edition of the 
Standard. 





Charles Carnie Dead in Chicago 

(By Telegraph to Evttor & PuBLisHER) 
Cuicaco, June 21.—Charles Carnie, 
aged 51, sporting writer and editor, died 
June 19 after a protracted illness at 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. He was born in Paris, 
Ont., and came to Chicago more than 
25 years ago, went into new spaper work 
the same year and continued in it unin- 
terruptedly until illness compelled his 
retirement about three months ago. His 
newspaper career began on the Inter- 
Ocean, where he specialized in turf news. 
His name later became widely known 


threucto-t the Middle West as a writer 


Editor 


of billiard news. When the Inter-Ocean 
was absorbed by the Record-Herald he 
went with that paper and subsequently 
with the Herald and Examiner. on_ the 
consolidation of the Examiner and Her- 
ald. Then he became sporting editor of 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce and 
remained in that capacity until he became 
ill. 


PROGRAM FOR N. E. A. 
MEETING ANNOUNCED 





Brodie to Send Greeting from Siam— 
18 Speeches on Newspaper Sub- 
jects Schedules for 3-Day 
Meeting 


The program of the National Editorial 
Association convention, which will be 
held in the Elks Temple, Missoula, Mont., 
July 19, 20, and 21, has been announced 
as follows: 

July 19—Morning 

Addresses of Welcome,—Joseph M. Dixon, 
Governor of Montana; P. B. Snelson, president, 
the Montana Press Association; and W. 
Bacon, Mayor of Missoula. 

Response on behalf of the National Editorial 
Association, Wallace Odell, editor, the Tarry- 
town (N. Y.) ) Daily News. 

Greetings from Siam, E. E, Brodie, president, 
the National Editorial Association and U. S. 
Minister to Siam, Bangkok, Siam. 

President’s annual address, J. C. Brimblecorn, 
Newton (Mass.) Graphic, acting president. 

Report of W. W. polly treasurer. 

Report of H. C. Hotaling, executive secretary. 

Appointment of resolutions, credentials, and 
audit committees. 

Afternoon 

“Advertising Prospects,’ é 
& Thomas Agency, Chicago, 

“A State Press Association that Emphasizes 
Business,” Chapin D. Foster, president, the 
Washington Press Association. 

Discussion lead by E. S. Bronson, the El 
Reno (Okla.) American, secretary, the Okla- 
homa Press Association. 

“The Cinderella of Journalism” H. Z. Mitch- 
ell, the Bemidji (Minn.) Sentinel. 

“Forces that Create Favorable Conditions for 
Newspapers,” Jesse H. Neal, executive secre- 
tary, Associated Business Papers, Inc. 

y 26—Morning 

“Cutting the C oa of the Print Shop,” Milton 
Cox, the Arapahoe (Neb.) Mirror. 

Discussion lead by George Schlosser, the 
Wessington Springs (S. D.) Republican and 
corresponding secretary, National Editorial As- 
sociation. 

“Forestry and its Relation - Print Paper 
Production,” Col. W. B. Greeley, Chief 
Forester, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

“What the Law Says,” William W. Loomis, 
LaGrange (Ill.) Citizen. 

“Importance of Proper Ad Display,” E. G. 
Myers, National Printer-Journalist. 

Afternoon 

“America and the American Legion,” Hani- 
ford MacNider, National Commander American 
Legion. 

“Industrial Montana,” . Kelley, president, 
Anaconda Copper & Mining: Company. 

“Quacks, Insurance Prosperity,” Henry A. S. 
Ives, secretary, United States Insurance Infor- 
mation Clearing House. 

Evening 


Richard Lee, Lord 


Banquet. 

“Montana, the Hosts,” H. R. Cunningham, 
president, Montana Life Insurance Company. 

“Ye Editors, the Guests,” Robert Emmett 
Dowdell, past president, the National Editorial 


Association. 
July 21—Mornin 

“Importance of the Eaten Page,” Col. 
Thomas Stout, the Lewistown (Mont.) Demo- 
cratic-News. 

“A Woman’s View of a Man’s Job,” Mrs. 
Bess M. Wilson, the Redwood Falis (Minn.) 
Gazette. 

“More and Better Local Advertising,” H. W. 
Pickering, advertising specialist, the Porte 
Printing Company, Salt Lake City. 

Discussion lead by C. L. Caswell, field secre- 
tary, Iowa Press Associ: ition, 

“Montana’s Start in Newspaper Making,” 
Dean A. L. Stone, Montana School of Journal- 
ism, 

Afternoon 

“Rural Dailies and Weeklies, the Coming Ad- 
vertising Field,” James O’ Shaughnessy, execu- 
tive secretary, American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. 

“Building Up the N. E. A.,’”? George E. Hos- 
mer, qodh-presttant. the National Editorial As- 
sociation, the Bradentown (Fla.) Journal. 

Discussion lead by George Marble, the 
Scott (Kan.) Tribune. 

“Radio and the Future Newspaper,” 
Edwards, the Billings (Mont.) Gazette. 

Reports of committees. 

Election of officers. 

Selection of next meeting place. 


Fort 
John E. 





Frazier Hunt Gets London Office 

Frazier Hunt, former war correspond- 
ent, has been appointed as special foreign 
editorial representative for the following 
Hearst magazines: Hearst’s Interna- 
tional, Good Housekeeping, Harper’s 
Bazar, Cosmopolitan, Motor Boating and 
Motor. His offices are at 2 Amen Cor- 
ner Lordon, E. C. 4 
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NEW YORK LINEAGE GAINS 3 PER CENT IN MAY, 
' - DESPITE MISSING SUNDAY ~ 








Se advertising continued to 
forge ahead in New York City news- 
papers during May, according to analysis 
of the-total printed below by the New 
York Evening Post Statistical Bureau. 
Five Sundays helped to keep the May, 
1921, total high, but the sum of all line- 
age in May, 1922, put that month ahead 


issues this year was 695,640 lines, an 
average of 173,910 per issue. A year ago 
the total for five Sundays was 743,922 
lines, an average of 148,784 per issue. 
Morning and Sunday together ran 
slightly behind May, 1921, in total line- 
age, while evening and Sunday together 
ran half a million lines ahead of last 








of the same period a year ago. The year. The total gain was 3 per cent. 
total foreign lineage on four Sunday The totals and classified figures follow: 
May, 1922-1921 
Pages Percentage of 
1922 1921 total space 1922 1921 Gain 
1,186 GE AMARTIED «20 6 cccvece 6.6 953,808 4, eae oe 
1,192 1,092 Brooklyn Eagle ... 10.2 1,450,720 1,336,286 114,434 
572 410 Brooklyn Times 2.2 314,752 291,874 22,878 
412 440 *Commercial ......... 1.6 225,262 fee 
956 718 *Evening Journal .... 7.6 1,092,622 972,914 119,708 
542 478 *Evening Mail ..... 3.8 540,384 526,002 13,782 
512 556 *Evening Post ...... 2.4 347,628 _ ore 
720 CE. FE wbcccunntvinnccenes 6.6 945,362 758,274 187,088 
644 500 Evening Telegram .. 4.7 672,700 632,960 39,740 
708 620 *Evening World ..... 5.6 808,762 766,590 42,172 
ie, SCE ee 45 6A2, 572,700 69,71 
1,058 i era 7.0 1,022,640 Lee hewdcasus 
868 760 News (Tabloid) ...... 2.0 283,848 225,7: 58,068 
722 652 Standard Union .... 4.9 706,818 595,898 110,920 
1.518 BASS: “DUPOS © covedciccscnscics 15.0 2,162,080 2,092,816 69, 
R94 936 Tribune ..........+.. 5.4 768,392 a | eeeghees 
1,206 1,106 Wold coscccccccccess 10.2 1,459,432 1,355,588 103,844 
14,276 12,836 Totale cecccccccossecs 14,377,976 13,956,310 421,666 pen ewe . 
*No Sunday Edition. Net gain. 
May, 1922-1916 
1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
American ......... 953 808 976,780 1,046,262 905,192 837,292 741,250 831,578 
Brooklyn Eagle 1,450,720 1,336,286 1,334,474 = 1,048,962 779,239 844,222 856,519 
Brooklyn Times ... 314,752 291,874 295,894 Giseus- “Testes.  Sedeelts +. cteerves 
Commercial ....... 225,562 307 624 281,430 264,782 164,930 ie | i Pere 
Evening Journal 1,092,622 972,914 857,792 868,787 691,809 672,299 645,963 
Evening Mail ..... 540,384 526,602 468 423,509 429,742 435,466 448,889 
Evening Post M 347,628 507,784 539,344 418,168 379,968 339,872 337,998 
Evening Sun 945,362 758,274 748,400 732,380 498,741 523,0/7 538,908 
Evening Telegram.. 672,700 632,960 769,612 907,412 763,891 694,907 655,323 
Evening World .... 808,762 766,590 919,444 725,742 452,165 481,153 465,531 
CO sudescnceseues 642,466 572,700 725,218 786,704 444,697 507,872 541,326 
| Perr nr 1,002,640 1,172,520 1,214,588 788,450 596, 721 661,758 631 
News (Tabloid) 283,848 225,780 146,922 , oe Cecien Valesks . Sekones 
Standard Union .... 706,818 595,898 783,090 623,750 480,003 461,062 1a7.33i 
eee ee eee re 583,340 319,32 359,715 321,686 
MU: ascachixesaaet 2,162,080 2,092,816 2,315,637 1,669,932 1,210,616 1,084,538 1,022,996 
ED: - nig die nenrin'se 768,392 863,320 1,005,858 730,402 377,906 432,381 395,330 
Wem nciacescccsces 1,459,432 1,355,588 1,748,420 1,601,328 ~—«1,347,380 1,101,380 ‘1,114,796 
REE, éenccas 14,377,976 13,956,310 15,340,853 13,078,840 9,774,424 9,493,336 9,361,805 


+Figures not recorded. 
tSun and 








Herald combined into Sun-Herald Feb. 1, 1920; 


name changed to Herald 




















Oct. 1, 1920 
ANALYSIS OF MAY LINEAGE 

M. & S. E. & S. SUNDAY ONLY 

1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
TRB: CURSE. iscsi dct de’ 6,855,762 6,994,428 7,522,214 6,961,882 3,299,258 3,887,320 
ADVISORIES coiriccdccceds 216,372 266,116 189,308 215,740 92,816 146,154 
RSS cs sce oe vens. aurea 10.074 4,288 1,826 1,186 4,908 4,514 
pe ee ee 107,062 109,050 9,022 4,992 10,362 23,714 
Automobile display ...... 230,162 317,676 249,738 291,070 162,870 235,684 
Automobile undisplay .... 57,894 53,308 138,460 140,396 29,224 32,130 
Bocts and shoes......... 76,528 97,366 122,586 116,036 26,064 39,236 
Building material ....... 25,544 18,712 23,062 12,400 9,048 14,832 
Candy and gum........ - 20,682 18,466 53,756 40,170 2,096 2,182 
Charity and religious.... 19,934 31,906 33,406 47,472 20 10,178 
PN 055 obs sateen de 9,726 12,308 2,108 5,572 2,716 5,236 
Ne a ee ee 59,188 53,354 30,534 26,376 15,154 17,034 
Druggist PED. 10.245 0500 136,79 84,84 98,730 71,652 56,39 59,106 
DIY BOONE s cscodswscs ce 1,078,050 1,288,832 2,592,540 2,457,004 775,646 1,028,468 
| ae ee 590,378 450,558 269,862 236,754 37,42 58,43 
Weed MiGs: si. es a skcuews 86,630 58,34 321,324 158,084 23,706 20,320 
PUEDE. 6.5 itcexipe i901 229.616 260,392 254,238 240,566 245,298 283,474 
Hotels and restaurants... 28,732 37,214 58,298 69,196 15,536 21,304 
Tewelry 16,894 17,676 18,458 17,216 7,278 9,358 
Legal 30,924 35,864 223,066 yk, 2 or eee re 
Men’s furnishings ....... 288,398 291,540 264,296 287,116 16,010 19,302 
Musical instruction ...... 4,014 6,384 9,986 5,472 1,914 3,462 
Musical instruments ..... 94,915 69,658 152,408 141,050 58,372 45,854 
Miscellaneous display .... 484,620 444,230 514,439 370,002 233,432 209,888 
Miscellaneous —, 283,135 340,886 384,683 454,886 130,119 186,678 
Newspapers ......-0.-00% 46,482 8,78 20,766 6,348 5,936 280 
Office appliances ......... 43,786 49,150 13,208 3,254 160 1,650 
Prop. medicine .......... j 20,744 81,330 66,236 21,480 10.842 
Public service ........... 45.914 9,702 60,528 .eecoee 4,724 
Periodical (mag.) 46,630 15,532 17,028 15,186 12,972 
PRED 60 6 sbncnekamas 75,928 24,694 15,802 74,712 58,058 
nr ae 27,240 48,070 17,272 20,374 11,030 
NE ne se onan ts 835,346 124,768 480,826 278,968 594,702 
Real estate undis......... 410,285 f...... GSE — Piccens 273,946 . Vessrce 
ee Be et ee 153,330 114,490 92,250 135,890 112,802 
S. S. and travel 20, 370,194 89,998 102,554 68,239 79,032 
Schomls and colleges..... 27,567 29,912 21,876 12,130 17,816 24,952 
Ce Oe a ees ee 45,570 44,058 41,560 41,840 13,886 10,480 
TNE cnew sane ca deka. 642,722 628,954 64,258 78,424 198,872 236,862 
Non-intox. beverages... . 21,660 12,392 15,068 7,610 1,008 2,220 
Women’s spec. shops.... 253,724 276,882 396,196 371,664 216,378 250, 1072 
POCeIgn BOT. es d5i sss 1,656,096 1,503,172 148,146 =—:11,114,996 695,640 743,922 
local display 3,687,190 4,096,102 4,785,842 4,619,356 1,970,692 2,497,972 
Undisplay adv. ......... 1,489,380 1,368,048 1,251,226 1,227,536 632,926 645,426 
S. S. and travel guide.. 23,096 27,106 . ser 3,088 oka es 
wrirerit 3,120 1,008 " e 8&8 328 398 eoccse 
one. oaliulagauabte gt 255.006 291,488 323.974 318,506 253,676 291,308 
Harlem: and Bronx...... 68.924 76,318 37,594 33,106 67,902 76,318 
New Jefecy ..ccccececes 4,672 9,106 1,130 44 4,396 4,734 
Graphic section 171,044 180,596 23,206 25,136 187, 036 188, 004 
REMated: BF ;. ccisiducss 11,802 10,352 ~~ 39, 018 32,320 6 600 7,389 
Office SAV. occcccecscces 100,818 120,768 82, 356 48,126 32, 246 42,138 
Total pages ...ceccecces 7,142 6,700 7.134 6,136 3,262 3,526 


~FIncluded in Real Estate. 
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WORKING OUT SYSTEM OF PENSIONS 


JOURNALISTS 





Ninth Congress of Press, Held in Brussels, Also Asks for Legal 
Standing—Sellers’ Federation Wants Law 
for Sunday Rest 





By EDWARD SCHULER 


Special Ceé 


BRUSSELS, June 12—The ninth 

Congress of the Belgian Press was 
held this week in Luxembourg. The meet- 
ing had as president Herman Dons, head 
of the Association de la Presse Belge, 
assisted by Auguste Thomas, general 
secretary of the association and Edmond 


Patris, president of l'Union profession- 
elle. Monsieur Dons in opening the 
congress recalled briefly the work last 


year at Namur, Belgium, and pointed out 
that the courses for journalists, the crea- 
tion of which was decided upon then, 
exist today and the outlook for the new 
institution is most promising. Declara- 
tions also have been made in the Senate 
in Belgium which are regarded as highly 
important from the standpoint of stabil- 
ity in the employment of newspaper men. 

M. Patris reported on the question of 
pensions for journalists. He said, “‘La 
mutualité’ de la Presse, a newspapermen’s 
insurance organization, has thus far been 
able to furnish its members a pension of 
600 francs a year (50 American dollars at 
the present rate of exchange). In order 
to judge how ridiculous this amount is,’ 
said the speaker, “it is sufficient to recall 
that Belgium by a law voted in 1920 gives 
all workers more than 60 years old a 
pension of from 600 to 750 francs,” M. 
Patris declared “La mutualité” must 
change its methods and a new organiza- 
tion must be formed. It was his opinion 
that the payments of members and the 
help of directors of newspapers should 
assure an equitable pension in keeping 
with the situation journalists occupy and 
provide them with the necessities of 
life without their being obliged to have 
recourse to the good will or sympathy 
of third persons. Directorial interven- 
tion is about to happen, he said, and it 
will anticipate only by some months a 
legal organization of obligatory pensions, 
even for the intellectuals. Already news- 
paper managers had acted. Two Brus- 
sels newspapers have organized their own 
pension services. The question of pen- 
sions for newspaper men is, moreover, at 
present the object of study in all coun- 
tries. In Belgium, Mr. Patris said, the 
journalist must constitute for himself, 
with the aid of his paper, a pension which 
will keep him from misery in his old 
age and care for his widow and children. 

The assembly unanimously adopted the 
following resolution: 

“The Congress of the Belgian press, gathered 
in Luxembourg, confides to the officers of the 


general committee of the Association de la 
Presee and the Mutualité de la Presse the 
task of beginning negotiations with the con- 


sortiums of directors, or, in default of these, 
the directors themselves, with a view to regulat- 
ing without delay the organization of a serv- 
ice of pensions for journalists, and their 
widows and children.” 

status of a journal- 
ist a report was presented by M. 
Georges be meen and Maurice Du- 
waerts. Duwaerts pointed out what 
had am been established following 
the declaration in the Belgian senate by 
the Chevalier de Ghellinck d’Elseghem, 
reporter of the bill on contract labor and 
by the Colonial Minister, Louis Franck, 
speaking in the name of the government. 
The report said: 

hereafter, shall be 
profession. But this 
cannot take from it the material advantages 
of stability necessary to any profession, which, 
in the practice of things, is not autonomous. 


In discussing the 


recognized 
character 


“Journalism, 
as a liberal 


“In the establishment of a status, this liberal 
character of the profession cannot be lost sight 
of. The obiection to a legal status, minutely 
detailed, is to take away from those who ben- 
efit by it the liberty which they enjoyed up 
to that time. As long as we had only been 
occupied with the negative aspect of the ques- 
tion—and it concerned only the statement that 
“We are not employes’—the problem was simple 
and its concrete solution hardly offered any 
danger. 


rrespondent of 
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“But when our studies envisage the positive, 
active phase of the question, care must be 
taken that a journalist for not having wanted 
to be an employe does 
tionary. 

In a general way, the question of a legal 
status can only be envisaged in isolating any 
circumstance foreign to the profession, which 
is the object of it. But the profession of 
journalist in practice is not to be reconciled 
with an isolation as theoretical. The journal- 
ist, from ceriain points of view depends on 
the journal. The journal does not belong to 
him. Without altering the character of the 
profession of journalist, there are strangers 
who have much to say about the exercise of it. 

“With regard to interests independent or 
contradictory to ours, we believe that 
legal stipulations may be 
way with 


not become a func- 


certain 
invoked in a special 
regard to determined points. But 
the legal status of the profession must be care- 
fully studied as not to go beyond the limit of 
internal regulations, for which the disciplinary 
council, recently installed, might suffice.” 

As to the principal organization the 
“armature of the profession,” the re- 
porters believe it should be confided to 
the vigilance and safeguard of the jour- 
nalists themselves, grouped in their 
powerful associations. Their status will 
be autonomous. <A disciplinary council, 
disposing only of moral sanctions, will 
give it the progressive and traditional 
character necessary. It will be strongly 
supported by a retiring fund, unemploy- 
ment and insurance funds. Thus the 
journalistic profession itself, disposing 
of the means necessary to the guaranty 
of those who would conform themselves 
to its prescriptions, will add to the letter 
of the status the sanction of fact, without 
which every work of this kind is vain. 
The reporters concluded with the nomi- 
nation of a commission, which will ex- 
amine the problem. 

Colonial Minister Franck has the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“When it comes to establishing a legal 
status it is only the profane who can 
imagine that they will not meet many 
and very complex juridical difficulties. 
It is hardly the laws that can create cus- 
toms—on the contrary laws must not 
be anything besides the codification of 
established usages. It is only during the 
periods of parliamentary overwork that 
one loses sight of this principle.” 

M. Franck, however, does not believe 
that is no reason to make legal regula- 
tions for the profession of journe alist. 

On tle contrary, his opinion is that the 
profession has taken on such a social 
importance that it cannot be ignored by 
the law—but one must act with prudence. 
The press is being transformed, he said, 
with impressive rapidity and legislation 
must not conform to the press of yester- 


day, but tomorrow. M. Franck rec- 
ommended the development of pro- 
fessional teaching for journalists, to de- 


velop, with prudence, certain legislative 
measures and to see that the profession 
itself maintains the necessary disciplinary 
measures. The debate was concluded by 
the adoption of the following resolution: 

“After having heard the conscientious report 
of the reporters MM. Duvignaud and Duwaerts, 
the Congress decides to institute an investigat- 
ing committeee, which, inspired by ‘the dis- 
cussions of the Congress, will continue the ex- 
amination of the problem and present its con- 
clusions at the next Congress.” 

In the evening a banquet was held, at 
which the notables of the Grand Duchy 
were present. Addresses were delivered 
by MM. Dons, Patris, Franck and others. 
M. Franck eulogized the journalists, to 
whom he referred as “citizens of the Re- 
public of Ideas,” whose influence in the 
march of progress can be so considerable. 





The National Federation of Newspaper 
Sellers, which held its annual congress 
in Brussels under the presidency of M. 
Leclercq, adopted a resolution of protest 


against the delay in discussing a bill 
which has been introduced in Parliament 
for Sunday rest for newspaper workers. 





N. Y. BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU 


will 


Have Investment and General 
Merchandising Sections 


A Better Business Bureau for New 
York has been incorporated according to 
the announcement made at the meeting 
June 20 of the directors of the Advertis- 
ing Clyb of New York. This Better 
Business Bureau will have two sections, 
an investment and a general or merchan- 
dise section. The investment section has 
already been organized. 

The following are the directors of the 
new buerau: D. F. Houston, former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and president of 
the Bell Telephone Securities Company ; 
R. T. H. Halsey, governor of the New 
York Stock Exchange; Russell R. Whit- 
man, director and chairman of the Better 
Business Bureau Committee of the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York; George W. 
Hodges, former president of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association; H. D. Rob- 
bins, chairman of the National Vigilance 
Committee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World; Gates W. McGar- 
rah, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Mechanics and Metals National 
3ank; Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of 
the board of the Irving National Bank; 


William H. Barr, president of the Na- 
tional Founders Association; J. G. 
White, first vice-president of the Mer- 
chants Association of N. Y.; H. S. 
Houston, chairman of the board of 
trustees of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World; and John J. Pul- 
leyn, P sarang of the Emigrant Indus- 
trial Savings Banks of New York. 


NEW USE FOR “LOST” PAPERS 


Undeliverable Magazines Will Go to 
Swing Rooms of Post Office 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 20.—The 
Post Office Department issued the follow 
ing announcement today regarding the 
use of undeliverable copies of magazines 
and other publications in swing rooms 
attached to post offices : 





A number of requests have been received 


permission to use undelivered copies of 

zines and other publications in the swing rooms 
of nployes of post offices, and postmasters ar¢ 
pe ev { that there is no objection to such use of 





e copies placed i 
rooms come within the term “wast 


the publications, provided tl 
the s\ 








vaper” ned in amended section 362, Postal 
Laws ine Regulations, and prov ded furt 
that after the magazines have served their 
pose they ar then treated in the manner re 
scribed in amended section 362, Postal Laws and 
Regulations 

It is to be understood, of course, tl 
notice on Form 3578 must be furnishe« 





ers in each in is retjuired by sect 
641 and 642, Postal Laws and Regulati 
copies received during the five-\ 
until two issues shall have bee 
lowing the notification of the p 


f 








where they can be delivered to the addressee at 
his new local address or forwarded to m, or 
returned to the publishers under the $ 

of section 595 rT Sign Postal Laws and Reg 
tions, respectively, will not be used in the m 
ner above indic 4 1, and that all covies received 
after the period prescribed by sections 640, 641 
and 642, Postal Laws and Regulations, sl ill be 
returned to the publishers under label, Form 
3579, charged with postage due at the third-class 
rate, to be collected on delivery as provided by 
the sections last mentioned 

W. IRVING GLOVER, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General 


American Alliance Directors Meet 


The directors of the North American 
Newspaper Alliance met June 21 and 
considered the report of the organization 
committee, which it will present to the 
general meeting of the Alliance being 
held in New York, June 23, as Epitor & 
PUBLISHER is going to press. 


Frisco Chronicle’s Shrine Number 


The Shrine Number of the 
cisco Chronicle was issued June 12 and 
was made up of 3 standard size sections, 
one with color, and 6 tabloid sections, 3 
with colored outside pages. 


San Fran- 
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CHICAGO HOST TO 600 
AD FOLKS 


Delegates to Milwaukee Convention 
from All Parts of Country Given 
Rousing Welcome While 
Passing Through 


Cuicaco, June 20—Through the un- 
= gue, manag- 
Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, and his 
able-bodied aides, 
one of the most 
rousing welcomes 
on record here 
was accorded 
more than _ six 
hundred = adver- 
tising men and 
women from 
various parts of 
the United States 
while they were 
stopping over in 
this city, June 11, 
Sramae Coscus on their way to 
the A. A. C. W. 

convention in Milwaukee. 
The visitors came in Sunday 
from Philadelphia, : 
Cleveland, Toledo, 


tiring efforts of Stanley 
ing director of the 





morning 
Baltimore, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans, Ft. Worth, Dallas, Des Moines, 
Detroit and other cities and became 
guests of the Advertising Council of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. A 
special guest was Sir Charles F. Higham, 
M. P., of London, special representative 
at the convention of Lord Northcliffe. 
Mr. Clague and his aids, with the able 
support of Homer J. Buckley of the 
Buckley-Dement Company, chairman of 
the local convention program committee, 
and W. Frank McClure, chairman of the 
national advertising commission, met the 
visitors as they stepped out of the rail- 
road stations with a chugging fleet of 
de luxe automobiles, supplied by the 
Mitchell Company. é 
Without a hitch in the elaborate ar- 
rangements, they were whisked in the 
motor cars to the Hotel Morrison, where 
breakfast was served from 7 to 11 A. M. 
Then began a round of regular enter- 
tainment that ended with an interesting 
spin over the boulevards on an auto tout 


of the city. 
\s soon as the entertainment was at 
an end, three special trains were waiting 


and the includ- 
which proved 
convention, made 
railroad station. A 
loaded 
were off for 
gathering the 


600 or more advertisers, 
the Chicago delegation, 
to be the largest at the 
1 joyous trip to the 
few minutes later the specials, 
with enthusiastic passengers, 
Milwaukee and the best 
admen had in years. 

Mr. Clague headed the Chicago dele- 
gation. In fact he was at the head of 
the entire advertising organization that 
pulled out of Chicago, for he had been 
made chairman of the On-to-Milwaukee 
committee of the Advertising Council 


ng 





He and Messrs. Buckley and McClur: 
had worked hard in helping to organize 
the big Chicago representation. And the 


Chicagoans were quick to express their 
appreciation of the success which 
crowned their efforts. The visitors, too, 
assured them that they had been given a 


royal time while in Chicago. “Stanley 
Clague knows just how to give a wel- 
come that one doesn’t forget,” was their 
verdict. 


In recognition of the helpful service 
Mr. Clague rendered the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of Chicago in connection 
with the convention, its members pre- 
sented him with a beautiful gold pencil 
at a breakfast held on the closing day of 
the Milwaukee gathering. Both men and 
women delegates from Chicago were 
present. Miss Minerva Agur, chairman 
of the women’s “On-to-Milwaukee” com- 
mittee, thanked Mr. Clague in behalf of 
her organization. Mr. Clague endeared 
himself to the women by assisting them 
in getting placed in the convention hall 
and stopping in all his rush as chairman 
of the men’s committee to do all he could 
to make dams comfortable throughout 
the various convention sessions. 





Pe ane 0 MI cin. | ee 
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COMMUNITY RESPECT IS 
ESSENTIAL 


Small Dailies and Weeklies Cannot Af- 
ford to Operate on Less Profit 
Than Any Other Business 
in Their Field 


J. S. Hubbard, executive secretary of 
the Missouri Press Association, pre- 
sented to the semi-annual convention of 
his organization, held recently at Colum- 
bia, Mo., a survey from a questionnaire 
sent out to daily and weekly newspapers 
in the state outside the three largest 
cities showing subscription and advertis- 
ing rates as compared with lowa, 
and foreign rates as compared with 
the National Editorial Association com- 
mittee’s recommendation. He also 
showed the total circulations of weekly 
and daily papers in the state and the 
number of farmer subscribers. The 
labor conditions as to wages paid for 
foremen and linotype operators was 
shown in a separate chart. The total 
investment in the state in equipment and 
buildings made an interesting study. 

The speaker prefaced his analyzation 
of the charts by a brief review of the 
talks of the University of Missouri’s 
Journalism week in which the keynote 
was service to the community and the 
newspaper man’s duty to his constituents. 
It was pointed out that the newspaper 
man had his great opportunity in com- 
munity building and that he was under 
obligations to print a clean paper and 
one that would command respect in the 
community. 

To be a leader in his community Mr. 
Hubbard declared that it was none the 
less a duty the newspaper man owed to 
himself to make a profit in his business. 
He must study cost and efficient methods 
so that he might assure himself of a 
proper remuneration for his services. To 
be a leader he must be able to head sub- 
scription lists with other self-respecting 
business men and hold up his head 
among men. He should sell his ad- 
vertising at an adequate rate because of 
its value as a sales agency and not follow 
the old method of begging the business 
man to advertise so as to support the 
local paper. If his paper was not 
worthy of patronage because of its value 
to the business man it had no right to 
exist. 

The following charts used in the talk 
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show what organization had done for 
the sister state. It was because of the 
organization of three years’ standing, he 
pointed out, that in the year 1920, 
through the questionnaire of members, 
it was found that more than one million 
dollars of additional revenues had been 
attained by advances in subscription rates 
and advertising and legal rates. 

The speaker referred to several specific 
cases in Missouri where the services of 
the executive secretary had already re- 
sulted in profits or savings more than 
covering the dues of the members 
helped and they had several months in 
which to obtain further assistance if they 
so desired. Every member was urged to 
make use of the ideas suggested in state 
and district meetings of the association 
and of the services of the central office. 
If they would do this there would be no 
question but what their business would 
benefit materially, 

Less than one quarter of the daily and 
weekly newspapers in the state outside 
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SENATE PRESS GOLFERS 
SEEK EASY PREY 


Defeated by New York and Boston 
Newspaper Men, They Challenge 
Links-Loving Statesmen 
of Upper House 


WASHINGTON, June 21.—Chastened by 
their defeat at the hands of the New 
York and Boston newspaper men, the 
golfers of the Washington correspondents 
corp have sought easier game. Sixteen 
Senators, some of whose names appear 
frequently in connection with Presiden- 
tial foursomes, and whose photographs 
in golf togs appear frequently in the 
Sunday supplements, have been chal- 
lenged by members of the Senate Press 
Gallery. 

The probable 
which will 
match, 


line-up for the 
represent the 
which will be 


team, 
Senate in the 
played in eight 


CIRCULATION AND BUSINESS INVESTMENT MISSOURI NEWSPAPERS 


Total 
Circulation 
Class 1— 
SP FR en Ser ere 15,396 
NOE: oo a cle td orig wah nveee bes 591 
Class 2 
BON 8 00 ovesccwev senedc stasace 31,040 
ee a es 1,001 
Class 3— 
eee Pre reer reer re 37,655 
DONE i. Sows bv cadonerssonvias 1,448 
Class 4 
EGOS NGO ob th bons cnewmsae ares es 25,645 
EE Bs ans beh dude sasaca~ 1,832 
Class 5— 
2RO1—3B, SOO a accrcoccccccovccscus 20,100 
POEGS nn oc nss Cob 00s eue ones cies 2,233 
Class 6— 
DOI —BOUO 2c cvecesncecescbeceses 25,920 
EPERRENS sens cccvsevonsccerdhace 2,880 
Class 7— 
co ee eT rT Te er Tee Tey 8,100 
PVISRED «65.50 2 vce veep esawanesen 4,050 
SO ssn snd ude ds 4st ewu eed Dike 58,845 
PPADS a0 at hess vweds soeveteabens 3,678 


Total circulation and investment. 222,701 
Fercentage of farmers, 60; 


the cities of St. Louis, Kansas City and 
st. Joseph are included in this survey. 
If the same average holds good with the 
rest of the state as there is every reason 
to believe that it will, the total weekly 
and small daily circulat ion in the state 
is well over the million mark, with fully 
600,000 farmer readers, or 60 per cent of 
the total. The business investment can 
de conservatively estimated at $6,500,000 
and the buildings at over one million. 
No metropolitan papers are included in 


show the conditions existing in the state the survey, or in the estimates. From an 
today : 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES OF MISSOURI WEEKLIES 
$1.00 $1.25 $1.50 $1.75 $2.00 $2.50 Total 
oS OO Seer ee 7 2 14 2 26 
eS ee eee ee 7 0 21 0 3 31 
Class 3, 1,201-1,600 .......... “~ 3 1 17 0 a 1 26 
Cinep 3, L,GOR-BB00 2. cccccccee. 0 0 9 0 5 14 
en eS OT SS aaa 0 0 6 0 3 9 
Claee G, BSL A08 3. ccscscrcvs 0 0 7 0 2 9 
Cele 7, OVOP BAR. cate csseses 0 0 1 0 1 2 
— 75 1 20 1 117 
Mc sence coewedicess 17 3 —_—_ ——- O—- -C 
Missouri percentage............ 14 2.5 64 8 17 8 117 
Iowa percentage..........cccsee ne ‘ 32 62 ae 
ADVERTISING RATES PER INCH NEA 
Iowa Recom- 
Se? Bs uvwesccgheosghbuas<abenssedeunl Local Range Ave. Ave. mended Rate 
SE Rekusvs sh shite pe Seis eeewesl Lecal S010 -O0.25 OO.1SE GE.18 | .csccces 
1 2 Sere eee Foreign 12% 25 .192 207 0.20-$0.23 
RE tint deb kates avisw bam w @arndite ne Local as = wae 19 BOD cccssesees 
ET Sité Nae bh regi’ tne dems bene Foreign mt met) -232 .237 I 
ONE SR ye eer Local 15 — .60 .213 eae 
DD.  odnscacunensesssetvoane Foreign 17%4—- 1.00 .265 .264 0 
NM cic da Gh.bis aden idbewseebue sy Local 15 25 .196 De wagon watbod 
LD 16Gin ks 6b *athae de MAS eens Foreign 18 -— .35 .258 .278 35 
CE Dns cacddce nondsubecwnes be0s Local 17%-— .30 .236 RE, “sass aas aad 
Foreign .20 36 .29 .284 .40 
( SE eet Pes rer x io Local 18 — .35 -287 - Sarr 
2 301. 3, 000 Foreign 25 -— .40 .333 .30 43 
i dhinkdtkbenecs pass amese pk deese Local BO — ace 30 31 beocnaseunad 
OE DOP vires rates vickeconkerxe Foreign 34 — .40 .37 36 .46— .49 
PD ccs eens sawed kena ene hue , Local 10 —- .53O .28 Zsa” », Sache teehee 
REP EE: 6 pikes ache eked bash wns Foreign 18 -— .70 oa re ee So 
- 
WAGES OF FOREMEN AND LINOTYPE OPERATORS 
Foremen Operators 
Range Ave. Range Ave 
Canes 0, Gp Op BOD cic ccsccscn $15.00 to $35.00 $21.67 $16.00 to $40.00 $24.17 
Caeee Be DONO bi dcccccdeves 15.00 to 35.00 25.06 12.00 to 35.00 23.05 
ee SS. oS ae 20.00 to 60.00 30.98 15,00 to 44.50 27.00 
eee oe ere 20.00 to 35.00 28.79 15.00 to 37.00 24.61 
Class 5, 2,001-2,500 ..... 30.00 to 40.00 35.83 30.00 to 40.00 35.00 
Class 6, 2,501-3,000 .......... 25.00 to 35.00 30.94 19.00 to 35.00 26.22 
Class 7, over 3,000..........+- 36.00 to 40.00 38.00 25.00 to 40.00 32.50 
RD: dain dccreecbdecteseus 25.00 to 50.00 34.29 13.50 to 40.00 32.20 
PO — icc swede xasekd Vee dwe, | whgdenviesad FS —— edb bb cet vensce 28.11 
Apprentices: Boys, 71; girls, 23; total, 94. 


Total reports, 133. 


Comparisons with the Iowa Press As- 
sociation were made by the secretary to 


advertising standpoint there is no waste 
circulation in this list. 


invested in buildings, 


Among susiness Investment 
Farmers Range Tota 
ae: . wwesescasene $79.850.00 
iemnae $700— $9,000 3,071.00 
20.035 1,500— 13,000 175,000.00 
inser’: 4 tebetwedes ; 6,036.55 
24,199 5,000 15,000 310,400.09 
dsedis ~ 9 (wos dettwecee 12,416.00 
17,715 5,000— 13,121 129,621.00 
sedate | 2 wales sata 9,258.64 
14,666 6,.000— 18,000 98,000.00 
cob | —heeen eee ae 12,250.00 
19,475 10,000— 30,000 140,000.00 
aa eee a AOR 15,555.56 
5.450 17,500- 18,000 35,500.00 
tae  ~eeSsweinemear 17,750.00 
19,100 9 ,000—150,000 657,000.00 
yO ee eT —s 41.062.50 
130,983 Te $1,625,371.00 
$275,700. 
foursomes, is: Senators Hitchcock, 
Hale, Edge, Frelinghuysen, Kellogg, 
Capper, Walsh, Montana; Sheppard, 
Elkins, Newberry, Pepper, Robinson, 


Sutherland, Townsend, Jones of Wash- 
ington and Jones, New Mexico. The 
selection of the newspaper team still is 
a matter of dispute, but the reporters’ 
committee which issued the challenge is 
composed of Maurice Judd, New York 
Sun; G. Gould Lincoln, Washington 
Star: and W. E. Brigham, Boston Tran- 
script. The date of the contest has not 
been determined. 

The defi of the newspaper men which 
was quickly taken by Senator Hitchcock 
for the statesmen, and Mr. Hitchcock’s 
answer, follows: 


SENATE PRESS GALLERY 
“To Senators Hitchcock, Hale, etc.: 

“Having observed in the public prints from 
time to time photographs and news items in 
which it is made to appear that most of you 
evidently cherish delusions regarding your pro- 
ficiency at the royal, ancient and honorable 
game of golf, and, 

“Knowing full well that we are by all odds 
much more skilled in this pastime than you, 
therefore, We, 

“Members of the Press Gallery in good 
standing, regularly assigned to cover the Sen- 
ate and listen to your daily effusions, do chal- 
lenge you to a contest at said game to be held 
whenever, wherever and on whatever terms you 
may name. 

“In making this challenge we are poignantly 
aware that your truancy from the Senate 
might constitute a serious offense and we there- 
fore pledge ourselves on the day of this match 
to fix the following: 

“The Sergeant-at-arms and all his assistants, 
so there will be no danger of your arrest. 

“Senators Lodge and Underwood, so that you 
will not feel the censure of your leaders. 

“Senators Borah, Harrison, Caraway and 
others, so that there will be no news. 

“The newspapers, so that undue attention 
will not be directed to your sportive instincts. 

“THE PRESIDENT, so that you will not be 
called in special session. 

“And all others who may need to be fixed, 
for the power of THE PRESS is GREAT. 

“We also pledge ourselves to provide an op- 
ponent for every Senator who Sostres ot take 
advantage of this opportunity to handle those 
who have been lambasting him in print. 

“The match is to be for blood, anybody’s 
blood.” 


To which Mr. Hitchcock replied: 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS 

June 15, 1922. 
Mr. Maurice B. Judd, Chairman, 
Mr. G. Gould Lincoln, 
Mr. William E. Brigham, 
Gentlemen: Declining to either admit or deny 


that the Senators mentioned in your challenge 
cherish delusions on the subject of golf, I am 
authorized to say that we can muster sixteen 
alleged statesmen who would be glad to gambol ? 
on the greens with a like number of the Fourth 
Estate. 
The losers to provide a chicken (fowl) din- 
ner for all immediately following the game. 

‘he game to be played in eight foursomes, 
numbered from one to eight. Each side to 
present two players for each foursome. 

he contest to be on the basis that on each 
hole low ball shall count one point, and ag- 
gregate shall count one point. 

rhe side winning the largest number of 
points shall be acclaimed victor. 

The suggestion that undue attention will not 
be given by the newspapers to our efforts is 
received with resignation. We are accustomed 
to this treatment. 

Signed: 
G. M. Hitcncock. 


Afternoon Men Best on Links 
(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLISHER) 


Cuicaco, June 21.—Eugene Cour and 
P. Stone of the Chicago Evening Post 
tied at 72 net for the lead in the June 
tournament of the Press Golf Club held 
this week at Indian Hill. H. Hudcamp 
of the Chicago Evening American fin- 
ished second with 73 and William Taylor 
of the same paper was third with 75. 
To clinch the victory for the, evening 
newspaper men, Con Rourke and Carl 
M. Marston of the Daily News followed 
with 76 and 78. Low Gross .went to 
A. T. Packard of the Post, while Jack 
Palmer of the Herald Examiner was sec- 
ond with 97. Hudcamp was third with 98 
and Taylor fourth with 100. 


Hearst in New York Three Days 


William Randolph Hearst returned 
from Europe on the Olympic June 21, 
accompanying Mrs. Guy Barham and 
Miss Milicent Barham, who brought back 
the body of Guy Barham, president of the 
Los Angeles Herald Publishing Com- 
pany, who died in London June 9. With 
Mr. Hearst, who returned on the same 
steamer June 24 to rejoin Mrs. Hearst 
in Paris, were his two sons, John and 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., George L. 
Wilson, and George Thompson. Mr. 
Hearst will return to Europe on the 
Olympic today. 


New Hawaiian Book 


A. P. Taylor, for twenty years a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Honolulu 
Advertiser, and a member of that ad- 
venturous crowd of newspaper men that 
included Frederick O’Brien, John Flem- 
ing Wilson and Allan Dunn, has written 
a new book entitled, “Under Hawaiian 
Skies.” It is said to be the most com- 
prehensive book ever written about the 
Islands. It is not a history, according 
to the author, but a narrative of ad- 
venture and romance. 





Seider Joins Winer Agency 

Frank Seider, until recently advertising 
manager of the New York Day and 
Warheit, has become associated with the 
H. L. Winer Special Agency, national 
advertising representative of American 
foreign-language newspapers, with of- 
fices in the Tribune Building, New York. 
Mr. Seider was at other times connected 
with the New York Times and the 
Fourth Estate. 





Globe Men Dine Breitigam 


One hundred men, representing all de- 
partments of the New York Globe, 
attended a dinner June 23 at the New 
York Press Club in honor of Gerald B. 
Breitigam, former city editor. The af- 
fair was a buffet supper with an enter- 
tainment ranging from opera singing to 
vaudeville wit. Breitigam, who has been 
a special writer on the Globe since re- 
signing as city editor last December, will 
be identified in the future with the theat- 
rical productions of John Golden. 





F. L. E. Gauss Resigns 

Frank L. E. Gauss has resigned as 
Western representative of the American 
Weekly with offices in Chicago. He 
joined this publication in May, 1921, and 
had previously been advertising manager 
of the Leslie-Judge Company, the Wo- 
men’s World, and was president of the 


Sterling Gum Company. 
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IMPORTANT POINTS ON THE LAW OF THE PRESS 


Reporters’ Privileges—Ethics of Dramatic Criticism—Advertising and Other Prchisene-—Legal Profes- 
sion—Press Is Eyes, Ears and Voice of World—Index to References 


TE RE is the question of privilege by 
a reporter against the dem: ind that he 
eng in court or other judicial proceed- 
gs the source of confidential information 
the purport of which ne has published 
without disclosing the name of his in- 
former. One Shriver, a reporter for the 
New York Mail and Express, was haled 
before the Senate Trust Investigation 
Committee in 1894. The usual bulldozing 
tactics of these congressional investigat- 
ing committees were attempted to be 
pré acticed upon Shriver and he was asked 
all sorts of questions, both pertinent and 
impertinent, including the name of his in- 
former, concerning certain news items 
that he had reported and which were pub 
lished in his paper. The ruling was, that 
as he had appeared without formal sum- 
mons and as the matter was not neces- 
sarily pertinent to the investigation, he 
should not be compelled to answer. The 
ethical duties of the reporter would re- 
quire him to keep silent, whereas the law 
would probably not in every instance pro- 
tect him in their full observance.“ 
Etnics or DRAMATIC CRITICISM 

One of the most prevalent abuses of the 
press is the unethical and often unlawful 
practice of the printing of ill-considered 
reviews of plays and movie-pictures. 
Sometimes the extent and nature of the 
criticism is coincident with the amount 
of display advertising space which is paid 
for by the theater-owner. In such in- 
stances, as already shown, if the criticism 
is not marked “advertisement,” the news- 
paper is subject to losing its second-class 
mail privilege. There are many honest 
and faithful critics. But in a large num- 
ber of instances the so-called “criticism” 
or review or advance write-up of a play 
or film is merely a reproduction of what 
is handed in by the press agent, or copied 
from the papers in towns where a prior 
presentation has been given. Then there 
is the critic who gets his stories and or- 
ders from his advertising manager, and 
the roseate-viewing critic whose reper- 
toire is merely a lot of stereoty ped phrases 
consisting mostly of praise. The poor 
play or film is bolstered by unwarranted 
eulogy and when a really first-class pres- 
entation deserves the highest praise and 
encouragement of the public to patronize 
it, the influence of the critic has become 
bankrupt. Such cases present the reverse 
of the old story of the child who cried 
“Wolf! wolf!” until the time came when 
the wolf was really there and his cry went 
unheeded. 

In every big city there are one or more 
of the low-down vaudeville theaters 
where every day and night the very vilest 
of the vile is presented in word, gesture 
and suggestion, which in print would be 
excluded from news-stands and the mails 
as obscene. No decent man or woman 
would attend with notice of what is to 
be presented. Nevertheless, the so- -called 
theater criticisms or reviews in the local 
papers not only suppress the truth, but 
publish accounts which*would convey the 
idea that a respectable family might 
properly select the theater in question for 
a box party. 

All such practices breach the duties of 
the press to the law and to the public. 

ADVERTISING AND OTHER ETHICAL 

PROBLEMS 

So we might dwell upon the legal and 
ethical questions involved in the relations 
between the publisher and his advertisers, 
Irrespective of his rights in the courts, 
how far should he, either as a matter 
of policy or otherwise, yield to the at- 
tempt of combinations of advertisers, 
sometimes even by advertising strikes, to 
dictate to him as to advertising rates or 
to punish him for what he has published 
or for his refusal to publish what has 
been demanded? To what extent, if 
any, and under what circumstances 
should he yield, if at all, to the demand 
of one class of advertisers that he do 
not take advertising from another class? 








By ROME G. venalenie 
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Tins ts the final article , s rle Prevt 
mes af — in Epirokr & PusLisner of May 2 J J lhe We? 
delivered as an address before the § Journalis thee ’ rsi 
Misse “ri, at Columbia, M Ma 2 ” revis € anthor r | rOR A 
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and 
lo what extent should a local newspaper 
accept advertising trom outside stores or 
department houses competing with local 
merc} ls the retusal of advertising 
from outside mail-order houses inconsis- 
tent with the ethical duty to local adver 
tisers, especially if those same local ad 
vertisers, like local department 
themselves advertise an extensive 
order business? Also what are 
ties between publishers in the same lo- 
but who are in competition with 
each other? What about advertisers who 
“knock” the business of competing adver- 


tise Ts: 


lants ¢ 


stores, 
mail- 
the du- 


cality 


These and other ethical questions are 


more or less connected with the legal 
problems which are presented to the 
journalist. For the journalist | have 
never seen a better statement of ethical 


conduct than that which your own Dean 
Williams has formulated. It might well 
be made the basis for a more extended 
code of ethics for the entire business of 
publishing or for the whole profession of 
journalism.* 


\ LEGAL 


There has never been an attempt at a 
compilation and publication of the law 
of newspapers. ‘There is not yet a com- 
prehensive code of the ethics of journal- 
ism, so adopted as to have the effect of 
even a consensus-opinion of the profes- 
sion. Much less has there been estab- 
lished a legal profession of journalism. 

The reverse is true of the profession 
of the law and of the profession of med- 
icine. In these two professions a prac- 
titioner must have a license or certificate 
in a form and under conditions pre- 
scribed by law. He is answerable before 
the courts and to his own profession for 
a breach of a well-established code of 
ethics. He may be penalized by suspen- 
sion or expulsion. It may be answered 
that the lawyer is an officer of the courts 
and therefore more properly answerable 
in the courts for his conduct. The same 
might be claimed in a less degree for 
the doctor. But these are not the only 
callings or professions the admittance to 
which and the practice of which are pro- 


PROFESSION OF JOURNALISM 
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under the law. in Minnesota, as well as 
n other States, tne business of a barber 
has become a “proiession” with more 
recognition im the law than that of a 
journalist, and greater protection 1s given 
to the public as against the barber and 
is between barbers themselves. A bar 
ber cannot offer his services for regular 
work without passing a proper examina 
tion and perhaps not until he graduates 
trom a barber’s “college,” and then only 
until and while he holds a proper cer 
tificate under the authority of the State. 
So, under the authority of the State, pro 
tection is given to the public by the of 
ficial licensing, under the “blue sky” laws 


of those 
who 
drayage 


who sell securities; also of those 
automobiles or 
business or 
from house to house, 
callings. 


But the 


drive who are in the 
who peddle goods 
and in many other 
most unprincipled, uneducated 
untrained rascal who is able to procure 
the use of a press and buy newsprint may 
issue daily or weekly, a dirty or yellow 
sheet, the only tendencies of which art 
to pervert public morals, and call it a 
“newspaper, and call himself a “jour 
nalist.”. This is true of the scandalous 
four-page sheet displaying the spoils of 
the hunt of. sex-gossip mongers as 
it is true of the purely yellow sheet or 
of the white sheet with yellow streaks, 
whose publishers cater only to readers 
of depraved tastes. The legal profession 
has its shysters, but the law and codes 
of the profession set them apart as such 
The profession of medicine has its quacks 
and its confidence men, but they are 
regated, or may be so, both ufder the law 
and by the organized action of the pro- 
fession itself. And yet the great profes- 
sion of journalism is without any au 
thoritative protection either under the 
law or through its own organized action 


It seems needless to argue the com 
parative importance of tHe profession of 
journalism. I shall not attempt it in my 
own words. In the affairs of man the 
press has today a greater power of in- 


also 


seg 
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#55 Albany Law J. 431. 
“This creed by Dean Williams, 
of Journalism of the 
as follows: 
The Journalist's Creed 
By Walter Williams 


of the School 


University of Missouri, is 


I believe in the profession of journalism. 

I believe that the public journal is a public 
trust, that all connected with it are, to the full 
measure of their responsibility, trustees for 
the public, that acceptance of a lesser service 
than the public service is betrayal of this 
trust. 

I believe that clear thinking and clear state- 
ment, accuracy and fairness, are fundamental 
to good journalism. 

I believe that a journalist should write only 
what he holds in his heart to be true. 


I believe that suppression of the news, for 


any consideration other than the welfare of 
society, is indefensible. 
I believe that no one should write as a 


journalist what he would not say as a gentle- 
man: that bribery by one’s own pocketbook is 
as much to be avoided as bribery by the pocket- 


individual 
pleading 
dividends, 
advertising, news and editorial 
alike serve the best interests 
that a single standard of helpful 
truth and cleanness should prevail for all; that 
the supreme test of good journalism is the 
measure of its public service 
I believe that the journalism 
best—and best deserves -fears God 
and honors man, is stoutly independent, un- 
moved by pride of opinion or greed of power, 


book of another; that 
may not be escaped by 
struction or another’s 
I believe that 
columns should 
of readers: 


responsibility 
another's in 


which succeeds 


success 


constructive, tolerant but never careless, self 
controlled, patient, always respectful f its 
readers but always unafraid; is quickly in 
dignant at injustice; is unswayed by the appeal 
of privilege or clamor of the mob; seeks to 
give every man a chance and, as far as law 
and honest wage and recognition of man 
brotherhood can make it so, an equal chance 
is profoundly patriotic while cngindls promot 
ing international good will and cementing 
world-comradeship; is a journalism of human 


and for today’s 
28 English 


ity of world 


“See Law J. p. 629 


fluence, for good or for evil, than 
any other potentiality within the 
human activities. Let me here 
the point I am mak I 


has 

range of 
emphasize 
statement 











of Judge Fisher of the Cook County 
Court in his recent decision in the Chi- 
igo Tribune cas« He said 
Tue Press, tHe Eyes, Ears anno VOICE 
OF THE \\ ORI 
‘The press has become the eyes and 
ears of the world, and, to a great extent, 
its voice. It is the substance which puts 
humanity in contact with all its parts. It 
is the spokesman of the weak and the ap- 
peal of the oe ring. {t tears us away 
trom our selfishness and moves us to acts 
of kindness mre charity. It is the advo- 
ate constantly eading before the bar 
of public opinion. It he up for re- 
ew the acts of our officials and those 
men in high places who have it in their 
ower to advance peace or endanger it. 
lt is the force which mirrors public sen 
timent. Trade and commerce depend 
upon it. Authors, artists, musicians, 
cholars and inventors command a hear 
ing through its columns. In politics it 
our universal forum. But for it, the 





acts of public benefactors would go un- 
noticed, impostors would continue undis- 
mayed, and public office would be the 
rich reward of the unscrupulous dema 
ogue, Knowledg ot public matters 
vould be hidden in the bosoms of those 


who make politics their personal business 


for gain or glorification. While not al 
vays unselfish, yet in every national crisis 
we find it constant and loyal, rendering 
service of inestimable value. Observe 
the role it played in our recent national 


emergency. 
our treasury, 


It was the advance agent of 
and the rear guard of our 
army. It set us to work upon the min- 
ute and told us when our several tasks 
were done. It informed every soldier 
when and where to report for duty and 
gave him his instructions with reference 
to it. It kept us in touch with our men 
in the field and carried messages of cheer 


and encouragement. It built up our 
spirits, aroused our determination and 
finally had the honor of heralding in 


every household the joyous news of vic- 
tory and peace.” 

_ It would be for the public welfare, and 
in the interests of journalism and in the 
interests of the press, if the high ideals 
and standards of learning and conduct of 
the profession of journalism could be 
advanced and protected, as are those of 
other and less important professions, by 
a universal code of professional ethics en- 
forcible by disciplinary methods through 
its own organization. Furthermore, that 
profession should have recognition and 
support under the law. There should be 
a legally organized and legally recog- 
nized organization of the profession of 
journalism. This does not mean a licens- 
ing of the press under public authority. 
It means the establishment and recogni- 
tion under the law of the organized ex- 
istence of a high and most important pro- 
fession,—that of journarism. 

But such recognition and assistance by 
the law cannot be expected until the 
profession itself shall have properly or 
ganized and established within itself a 
recognized ethical code which can be said 
to be the expression as such of the entire 
profession itself. Its standards for ad- 
mission should be established above any 
consideration of politics, creed, race, or 
sex. Until recognized and authorized 
under the law and until it procures the 
ration of the law, its discipline for 
misconduct could not extend any further 
. in to an expulsion of membership but 

should make its privileges of admission 
to membership or of retention of mem- 
bership with such requirements that the 
badge of its organization would be one 
sought by every journalist who had anv 
hope or expectation of rising 
fession. 


co-ope 


in his pro- 
It should be an emblem of the 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Editor 


HONEST PUBLICITY VITAL IN CONTESTS 
FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 





Tricking Participants Into Plunging on Unfaithful “Last Club 
Offers’”’ Fatal to Newspaper—Some Methods of 
the Unscrupulous Promoters 





By JOSEPH S. ROGERS 


YUBLICITY is admittedly 
vital factor in the successful promo- 
tion of some newspaper circulation con- 
tests. It vies with the prize list as the 
strongest magnet to interest prospective 
contestants 
Most of the 


the most 


large contest companies 


now doing business carry their own pub- 
licity and advertising man—a man 
schooled in contest, circulation and ed- 
itorial work. The publicity of these 


companies taking it by and large, is as a 
rule well done but of course always at 
the expense of the publisher. The hon- 
est contest man will not countenance any 
mis-statements or deception and as a 
result he has few, if any, complaints. 

On the other hand some contest 
resort to questionable methods, do not 
carry a trained publicity man, rely upon 
and advertisements written by in- 
experienced ind careless people who 
mislead the people and create many false 
impressions that are difficult to over- 
come 

In defense of 
use que stionable 
and advertising, 
is the result of 


men 


stories 


some contest men who 
and misleading publicity 
it may be said that this 
ignorance rather than 
design. In some however, it is 
deliberate. In either event the result is 
the same—contestants are unhappy and 
dissatished and reader will is de- 
stroved. A case in point 

it is customary from time to time dur- 
ing ntest to publish the standings of 
‘ontestants, showing the number of 
alleged to have 


cases, 


good 


ac 





votes each is polled. 

\ test concerns, if any, publish the 
full s f candidates in votes. As 
1m the standings as pub- 
ished represent the actual 





situation 

This system is regarded as good prac- 
tise in the business. It makes 
the contest more exciting and keeps every 


contest 





candidate hard at work, for he does not 
know the actual standing of his rival. 
Over the standings, it is customary for 
some contest men to print something like 
Ol wing 
SEI \\ ts IT Is 
TO CATCH I O 
rHE LI “ADE RS 
‘Scar ist below and you will 
see that no one has more than 100- 
000 votes to his credit. Each yearly 
subscription is worth 50,000 votes, 
etc. Therefore, you need only two 
subscriptions to get as many votes 
as any candidate in the race has, 
is a deliberate mis-statement, in 
tended to deceive for the purpose of 


inveigling itestants. It 
can secant has gotten more than 

riptio _ when as a matter of 
woul d “ea neare correct The 
tive contestant reads the above 
that the « just starting—inter- 
views the c man and starts out to 
get subscriptions. He figures that if he 


i] 
three 


says no 
two sub- 
fact 200 
pri yspec- 


figures 


ampaign 1s 


mtest 


can get subscriptions by the time 
the next list is published he will head 
the list. Let us suppose this contestant 
gets the three subscriptions. He turns 


them in and says: “Well, I guess I will 
be way in the lead when the next list ap- 


pears.” 

But the contestant in this case has 
another guess coming. The contest man 
says in a diplomatic way—"I think it 
would a good idea for you to hold 


some of your votes in reserve and not 
publish them all at this time. The votes 
you hold in reserve will come in mighty 
handy later on in the campaign.” 

foe a matter of fact this talk is pure 

unk,” for it leads the contestant to 
“Weill, then are all the contestants 
back vé 


fo . 
holding 


rtes 2” 


“Oh, no,” says the contest man. 
“There may be one or two who have 
not published all of their votes but that 
is all.” 

“But,” says the contestant. “It says in 
the paper that 100,000 votes is all that 
any contestant has—what about it?” 

Here the contest man is in trouble and 
he replies something like this: 

‘That was probably a_ typographical 


error. (The typographical error is the 
target of a multitude of sins.) The line 
in the paper should have read: “You 


need only two subscriptions to get as 
many votes as any candidate has PUB- 
LISHED to his credit.” 

This explanation, as 
“get over,’ the contestant feels, and cor- 
rectly so, that he has been tricked, al- 
though he usually continues in the cam- 
paign, because he is well started. How- 
ever, at the close of the campaign, the 
contestant realizes he has been misled 
and has ill feeling against the contest 
man and the newspaper. 

One of the most popular 
plans is to divide the length of time of 
the campaign into four periods. Dur- 
ing the first period 100,000 extra votes 
are given for every $30 “Club” of 
subscriptions, in the second period, 90,- 
000 extra votes are given for every $30 
“Club” of new subscriptions, in the third 
period 80,000 extra votes are given for 
every $30 “Club” of new subscriptions. 
In the fourth period or the last week of 
campaign, 90,000 extra votes are given 
for every $30 worth of new subscrip- 
tions—and it is this last period that is 
apt to cause dissatisfaction among con- 
testants. 

At the announcement of a campaign, it 
is required by the postal regulations to 
announce the full plan of the campaign 

in other words mention must be 
of each special vote 
as outlined in the 
it will be that more votes are ob- 
tained during the last week of the cam- 
paign than in the preceding period when 
80,000 extra votes are allowed. In the 
original announcement, the contest 
usually describes the 
campaign by saying 
week of the 
be ten per 

. 


| lowe ver, the $30 


a rule, fails to 


of contest 


new 


made 
offer. In the pla: 
preceding paragraph, 
seen 


man 
- 

week of the 
“During the last 
campaign the extra offer will 
cent less than the 
“club” 


last 


offer. 


be st 
plan is not in 


effect during the last week of the cam- 
paign. Instead the regular vote scale is 
raised to approximate 90,000 extra votes. 








\s for instance, let us assume that dur- 
ing the campaign a yearly subscription 
costing $10 is worth 50,000 regular 
votes. During the last week of the cam 
paign this same subscription would be 
worth &3,333 votes. This conclusion is 
arrived at by figuring that if a $30 club 
is worth 100,000 votes, $10 would be 
worth one-third of 100,000 or 33,333. 
This added to the 50,000 regular votes 
equals 83,333. While. as stated previ- 
ously, the contest man is required to an 


nounce the extra offers with the original 
announcements of the campaign it is 
usually announced in agate or diamond 
type at a very inconspicuous place in a 
double truck. The contest man does not 
want the contestant to know 
coming “next.” 

The trouble starts when as the third 
or 80,000 extra vote offer of the cam 
paign opens as the contest man howls in 
bold type: 

“Last Club Offer.” 

As a matter of fact there is another 
offer during the last week of the cam- 
paign as explained above but it is not a 
“Club” offer, although it amounts to the 
same thing. 

Most of the contestants think that dur- 
ing the last week of the campaign there 
will be no extra votes of any kind. It 
is true that it was announced in the 


what is 
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original announcement of the campaign 
that “the last offer will be ten per cent 
less than the best offer,” but scarcely 
if ever, does a contestant notice this. 

If a candidate asks an unscrupulous 
contest man: “What will happen during 
the last week of the campaign?” the con- 
test man dodges the issue, saying: 

“This is the last club offer of 
campaign.” 

The candidate thinks, therefore, that 
there will be no more extra votes and 
turns in, let us say $300 worth of sub- 
scriptions. However, if this candidate 
had held his subscriptions until the last 
week of the campaign he would have got- 
ten ten per cent more in votes—and of 
course votes are the dete rmining factors 
in the awarding of the prizes. 

The candidate who has been misled by 


the 


the unscrupulous contest man and 
“plunges” during the so-called “Last 
Club Offer” naturally is angered when 


he finds at the dawn of the final week he 
would have benefited by hold.ng back 
his subscriptions. When the contestant 
asks the contest man about it, the con- 
test man turns to an original announce- 
ment of the campaign and shows him the 
agate line: “During the last week of 
the campaign, the extra offer will be ten 
per cent less than the best offer.” 

There it is in black and white and the 
contest man feels that he has gained his 
point. Nevertheless, the contestant 
knows that he has been tricked. 

A contest man of good reputation, 
when asked by a contestant during the 


80,000 extra vote offer, what was go- 
ing to happen the last week would have 
told him plainly—"“You will get more 


votes by holding your subscriptions until 


the last week.” 

The unscrupulous contest man would 
say—"“turn in all your subscriptions now 
and let the future take care of itself. 

In the first instance you have a satis- 
fied contestant. 

In the second instance you have a dis- 
satished contestant. 


No publis her wants dissatislied contest- 
ants—therefore he will be more 
of the contest man he employs. 

A few words spoken by the contest man 


careful 














makes all the difference in the world 
to whether or not there will be dissatis- 
faction at the close of a circulation 
campaign—reader good will or ill will. 
é rd article by Mr. Rogers, who has had 
may ea é rience WW ntest work, will ex- 
Mi thre tiv ba systems of contest cor 
f 1 Os ” s é tit 2 publisher knows that 
there must be ad uy the till for every % 4 
i cd Other ter the contest man, 
st ible reput n opportunit Going 
Sout with subscriptions 
LAW OF THE PRESS 
(Continued from page 15) 
dignity and of the importance and high 


standards of a great profession, and, 
therefore, not only a badge of honor to 
its possessor, but a badge of marked dis- 
tinction between the newspaper man who 
has it and the one who has it not. 

Until such organization is provided, 
the profession of journalism can never 
have the recognition which it deserves 
nor be safeguarded in the maintenance 
and protection of the high standards of 
professional culture and of professional 


which I commend, not oaks to you as 
neophytes, but, through you, to all mem- 
bers of the press. 


Now One Cent 


The Buffalo Commercial has again re- 
duced its price to one cent. The new 
price applies to street, news stand and 
store only, the home circulation 
price remaining unchanged. In announc- 
ing the new price the Commercial says 
reduced production costs have made pos- 
sible the reduction, which went into ef- 
fect June 19. 


sales 


Twelve Ems Portland Standard 


The Portland Oregonian and Oregon 
Journal have reduced their columns to a 
12-em width. The Telegram is also ad- 
justing its mechanical department to 
make a similar change. 





DON’TS FOR MAILERS 











ERE is a circular from the New 

York Postoffice, under the title of 
“Dont’s,” which points out sources of 
errors and delays and at the same time 
injects into the minds of office help some 
real postal information. The authorship is 
traced to the City Hall branch of the 
postal service, but the official who com- 
piled it is content to shield his identity 
(in his loyalty to the service) and be 
content with the honor and praise tha 
comes from his coworkers in the 
knowledge that the circular was favor- 
ably received here and at Washington 
(The local references of the first two 
paragraphs can be applied to any other 
city or town). 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


DON’T mix matter for local delivery in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx with that for other 
post offices. Keep it separate and label it 


“Cay.” 
DON’T mail copies for local delivery, except 
weeklies, unless postage is paid on each 


piece with stamps affixed or under a per 
mit. Only weeklies addressed for carrier 
delivery at New York, N. Y., may be 
mailed at the pound rate. 

DON’T fail to make up sacks for States 


and 
post offices when the quantity warrants. 
If there is not enough for a sack make 


up packages. 

DON’T place the addresses or paste the address 
labels on unwrapped copies over any print- 
ing. Space must be left for forwarding 
address, reason for nondelivery or other 
endorsements required by the postal regu- 
lations. 

DON'T 


put the name of the post office that 
a “club” package is addressed to on the 
top copy and cover it with the wrapper 
The name of the post office should proper! 

be on the wrapper 
DON’T wrap the matter so tight that it is 
sealed. Copies must be wrapped in such 


manner that the wrappers can be removed 


and replaced without destroying them or 
injuring their enclosures, 

DON’T fail to mart: all sample copies with 
the words “Sam, Copy” on the address 
side. 

DON’T fail to separate by zones all sampk 
copies of publications which are subject 
to the zone rates. 


DON’T fail to have a marked percentage copy 


promptly filed of each issue of public 
tions which are subject to the zone rates 
The copy should filed when or before 


the mail is presented, 


DON’T mail any copies with enclosures un 
less you know that they are permissibk 
Unauthorized enclosures subject the mat 
ter to a higher rate of postage. 

DON’T mail copies with postage paid at 
four-ounce rate if they are subject 
more postage at the pound rates. Ask t 
Weigh ng Basar ient. 


PERMIT MAIL 


DON’T guess at the number of pieces in a 
mailing. The figures in the Statement of 
Mailing should be based on actual knowl 
edge as to the number of pieces presente 

DON’T mix permit mail with any other mat- 
ter. It must be separately presented. 


DON’T mix permit mail which is not ‘dent 
Each mailing must consist of not less than 
the minimum number of identical pieces. 

DON’T fail to get a receipt for the 

DON’T deposit mail in street 
drops at the post office. It 
livered at the proper 


postage 

boxes or 

must be 
receiving point. 
GENERAL 

DON’T send mail to the 
postage unless the 
viously deposited. 

DON’T present mailings in mail sacks 
sack receipts. 

DON’T leave the duplicate sack receipt at tl 
post office. If you can not show a receipt 
you may be charged for the sack. 

DON’T wait until the late afternoon or evening 
mail. Early mailings get early despatches 
Avoid the crowd in the rush hours. 

DON’T fail to ask for information that will 
assure the proper preparation and correct 


post office without 


postage has been pre 


without 


postage. This will avoid delay, labor and 
expense. 

DON’T hesitate to ask for any postal informa 
tion, 


DON’T forget that the post office wants your 
co-operation and assistance to improve the 
service. If you learn of any irregularit 
or meet conditions that are not satisfac- 
tory let us know in order that they may 
be adjusted. 

EDWARD M. 


MORGAN, 


Postmaster. 
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Van Loon joins 


THE EDITORIAL STAFF OF 


The Baltimore Sun 


HE Saturday Evening Post, edited by George Horace Lorimer, in the leading 
editorial in its issue of April 29, under the heading of “A Really Shocking Book” 
said that “THE STORY OF MANKIND” by Hendrik van Loon, had all the thrills 


of a Nick Carter detective story. 
It takes an advertising man to appreciate a history running over with such phrases as: 
“Napoleon is what is called a fast worker.” 


‘When he was seventeen years old, he suddenly 
pushed Sister Sophia from the throne.” (The 
Rise of Russia.) 


“Then came the Dark Ages. The barbarian was 
the proverbial bull in the china-shop of Western 
Europe. He had no use for what he did not'under- 
stand. Speaking in terms of the year 1921, he 
liked the magazine covers of pretty ladies, but 
threw the Rembrandt etchings which he had in- 
herited into the ash-can. Soon he came to learn 
better. Then he tried to undo the damage which 
he had created a few years before. But the ash- 
cans were gone and so were the pictures.” 





That’s Van Loon! 


Over 50,000 copies of “The Story of Mankind” already sold have made Van Loon a “‘na- 
tional institution.’ 


He’s on the staff of The Sun now; the Evening Sun is running “The Story of Mankind” 
serially—and it’s a $5 book! Van Loon is doing a “column” in the Morning Sun. 
° 


And the rapidly rising circulation figures on the first page of the Sunpapers prove that 
circulation follows talent! 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE 





SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





Baltimoreans Don’t Sav “Newspaper” 
—They Say “Sunpaper” 
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DOUBTFUL STATUTE BARS DETROIT TO 
PAPERS WITH RACE NEWS 





Representatives and Vendors of Detroit and Other Dailies 
Arrested, But Information Is Printed Under Injunctive 
Protection While Supreme Court Passes on Law 





(Special to Eviror & PusiisHer) 


JP ETROIT, June 20.—After warrants 

were issued for the arrest of three 
Detroit newspaper representatives, eight 
news vendors and the publisher of the 
Daily Racing Form on charges of pub- 
lishing and selling racing results and 
odds, an injunction was granted in cir- 
cuit court here and the papers are con- 
tinuing to print both winners and prices. 

Every newspaper entering the city or 
state is affected, according to the inter- 
pretation of the law in the Wayne County 
prosecutor’s office. Among the news- 
dealers for whom warrants were issued 
were several who represented Chicago 
and New York newspapers. 

The local newspapers whose repre- 
sentatives were served with warrants 
were the Free Press, Journal and 
Times. The News stopped printing the 
racing returns several months ago. 

The three newspapers, together with 
several others which have large sales in 
Detroit, have determined to force the 
fight to the state supreme court, whose 
decision will be watched with interest in 
Chicago also, because of the large sale 
of Chicago papers in western Michigan 
and the upper peninsula of this state. 

The law involved is one that has iain 
dormant for some time. The sudden at- 
tempt to enforce the law, coming during 
a campaign conducted by the News 
against gamblers and bookmakers, has 
drawn down on the Booth newspaper 
the charge that it is behind the move of 
the prosecutor’s office, and that the 
campaign is a part of the circulation 
war being waged here. 

Representatives of the three other 
newspapers claim that the News’ circu- 
lation is falling off because it does not 
print the racing results, and that the 
News brought its influence to bear as a 
defensive move. 

In page advertisements the Journal 
announced an increase of 20,000 odd in 
three months, soon after the prosecutor's 
office announced it would prosecute, en- 
forcing the old law. 

Yesterday the Times, in another full 
page advertisement, announced its passing 
of the 100,000 mark. The Hearst news- 


paper speaks modestly of the “first 
100,000.” » ae : 
The News in an editorial tonight, 
states : 


We Will Leave It at That 


When the Detroit News first investigated the 
handbook graft and discovered the hideous ex- 
ploitation of the weak-minded by a boob-factory 
which threatened, if unchecked, to spread wide 
ruin through the homes of Detroit and _ its 
neighborhood, the News decided, without hesi- 
tation, to discontinue the publication of race 
track information. It decided that its columns 
must refuse to give the slightest shade of ap- 
proval to something it became*convinced is de- 


Founded 1799 


Norristown Daily Herald | 


FOR OVER A CENTURY 
ONE OF PENNSYLVANIA’S 
GREAT HOME NEWSPAPERS 


bauching thousands of wage-earners More 
over it saw also that its duty demanded a con 
vincing exposure of the evil. The News was 
not alone; other newspapers, similarly devoted 
to genuine service, newspapers representing the 
growing moral accord between the press and 
the decent-living majority of every community, 
made a similar discovery, not alone in the 
United States, but also in Canada. You find 
across the border such a paper as the Toronto 
Globe in the heart of the Province most rid 
den by the race tracks, lashing the wicked 
business of the hand books; and in this coun 
try the capital of the pert, New Orleans, is 
being told by the Times-Picayune the extent to 
which horse racing has become the 
robbery of the weak and foolish. 

It may be true that the publication of racing 
odds and results brings a certain amount of 
circulation among the baser elements of the 
community. The News willingly yields that, 
if necessary, though so far in this campaign its 
circulation has not suffered any loss Its 
— to those newspapers who pander to the 
1and books is a sorry confession of great need 
The News is quite convinced, and its official 
circulation figures will attest to any who doubt, 
that this community wants cleanliness in all 
its walks. The public knows the News speaks 
and acts for them, that it is phrasing, as en 
ergetically as it may, the cries of broken- 
hearted women and the protests of outraged 
citizenship that tthe wrecking of the homes 
by organized crookedness has to come to an 
end in this city. 

other newspapers choose to prostitute their 
mission and become touts for the hand books, 
the community will judge them. The News is 
willing to leave it at that. 

As far as the prosecution at this time of 
certain Detroit newspapers for the publication 
of racing odds is concerned, the News doubts 
the public benefit. The validity of the law 
forbidding such publication has been questioned. 
t is now on the way to the Supreme Court 
That learned body, without doubt, will recog 
nize the public emergency and hand down an 
early decision. If the constitutionality of the 
law is sustained we have no right to assum 
that the newspapers in question will not volun 
tarily quit helping the bookie. 

The News believes that here is involved a 
moral issue and not a legal technicality. 

The Times throughout the develop- 
ment day by day has given first page 
prominence to the doings. It printed the 
fact of its own arrest and appearance in 
court by representative. 

In one story it pointed out that papers 
of many other cities were involved in the 
arrests, listing the news dealers as fol- 
lows: 

Sam Harris, Journal agent; Jacob Les- 
ter, Family theater news‘stand; William 
Schoenback and Simeon Weingarten, 
Majestic building news stand, Chicago 
Tribune agents; Ona Mitchell, Michigan 
Central news stand, New York Times 
agent; Jacob Locher, Cadillac hotel news 
stand, Cleveland Plain Dealer and Pitts- 
burgh Post agent; Ivan Ludington, 928 
West Forest avenue, Cleveland News and 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat agents, and 
Emmett Downey, vendor at Monroe and 
Woodward avenues, agents for numerous 
newspapers. 

Prosecutor Paul W. Voorhies, who 
recommended the warrants for the arrest 
of newspapers and dealers, based his act 


wholesale 











RALPH BEAVER STRASSBURGER 
Publisher 








on a recent decision in recorder’s court 
upholding the dormant state law, when 
it was tested in the case of a racing 
form publisher. : 

A year ago the late Judge Charles T. 
Wilkins of recorder’s court declared the 
law unconstitutional, discriminatory and 
class legislation. Under this ruling the 
newspapers continued to publish the re- 
sults and odds, and on it will their ap- 
peal to the higher court be based. 


Boston Gives Magazines to Veterans 


Arrangements have been made by 
Henry C. Pragoff, of the Pragoff-Mills 
Advertising Agency, Boston, to have an 
automobile call during the second week 
of each month at the offices of advertis- 
ing agents and others interested in con- 
tributing old magazines for wounded 
veterans to read. 


Start Judging for K. C. $7,500 Prizes 


The first meeting of the committee to 
award the $7,500 in prizes offered by the 
Knights of Columbus American histori- 
cal commission for patriotic essays was 
held last week at the National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston. The manuscripts were 
opened and will be judged later. 


Shreveport Times Celebrates 


_ The Shreveport (La.) Times, May 31, 
issued a 120-page paper celebrating its 
50th anniversary. 
Ex-Soldiers’ Drive in Chicago 
The Chicago Herald-Examiner opened 
an “Ex-Service Men’s Drive” on June 
15, in which 1,000 former soldiers are 


conducting a circulation campaign. This 
is the second campaign of the kind waged 
by this paper. Thomas A. Cheshire, Jr., 
is in charge, having just completed such 
a drive on the Munsey papers in Balti 
more. 


ARBITRATION BOARD TO MEET 





To Consider Unsettled A.N.P.A.-I.T.U. 
Cases—May Reappoint Kellogg 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., June 23.—The first 
meeting of the International Arbitration 
Soard since the expiration of the con- 
tracts between the A. N. P. A. and the 
International Unions will be held here 
Monday, June 26, to consider cases aris- 
ing before the expiration of the old agree- 
ments with the Typographical Union. 
It is also understood that the special 
standing committee of the A. N. P. A. 
will take up the matter of a successor to 
H. N. Kellogg, who is now assisting the 
committee in an advisory capacity. There 
are rumors, which could not be con- 
firmed, that the publishers’ committee 
are considering offering his old position 
to Mr. Kellogg at this meeting, subject to 
the approval of the A. N. P. A. directors. 


Representatives in Bankruptcy 


A petition in bankruptcy was filed 
June 22, against Stevens, Gibbs & Bau- 
mann, Inc., publishers’ representatives, 
New York, by John H. Baumann, Seth 
H. Stevens and George A. Patterson, 
creditors. The amount of liabilities and 
assets were not stated. 





are great shavers. 


them receptive. 


New York Office 
Dan A. Carroll 
150 Nassau Street 








Washington (D C) Is A Good 
Market for Shaving Articles 


The men folks of the National Capital 


with a “clean face”—and if you’ve some- 
thing of merit in that line you’ll find 


The problem of introduction of any 
meritorious thing into Washington is 
simplified by the fact that with The Star 
you completely cover the field. 


Che Evening Star 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Write us direct or through our 


Paris Office 
S rue Lamartine 











They start the day 


Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz 
Tower Building 
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| The “Balance Sheet of the United States” 


A noted editor has said “the daily balance sheet of this country is 
that Business Section of the Public Ledger. There is nothing like it 
anywhere else.” 





Every week-day it covers all the live business news, presenting it 
in a separate section, complete in itself, the only one of its kind in 
the United States. 

This business news has a daily circulation of more than 1,750,000, 


for it appears also in the following newspapers, which subscribe for 
it through the Ledger Syndicate: 


Berkeley, Cal. Gazette Indianapolis, Ind. Daily Times Pueblo, Col. Star-Journal 
Chicago, Ill. Journal of Commerce Jackson, Mich. Citizen Patriot Richmond, Va. Times Dispatch 
Cleveland, Ohio Commercial Los Angeles, Cal. Express Rochester, N. Y. Herald 
Dallas, Texas Times-Herald Memphis, Tenn. News-Scimitar San Francisco, Cal. Bulletin 
Davenport, Iowa Daily Times Milwaukee, Wis. Journal Seattle, Wash. Times 
Dayton, Ohio Herald & Journal New York City, N.Y. American South Bend, Ind. Tribune 

Des Moines, Iowa Register & Tribune Portland, Me. Evening Express Tokyo, Japan Advertiser 
Duluth, Minn. Herald Portland, Ore. Oregonian Vancouver, B. C. Province 
Greensboro, N.C. News Washington, D. C. Post 


Through the Ledger Syndicate, newspapers may obtain exclusive city 
rights to the Public Ledger's Combination News Service, Foreign 
News Service, Domestic News Service and Business News Service 


- PUBLIC ef4s LEDGER 


Business News Service 
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||) NINE MILLION DOLLAR 

























Here is a list of hie pe | Publications with the ledest 








Sunday Morning 

| The New York American 1,092,239 The New York American 350,350 

Chicago Herald and Examiner 737,722 Chicago Herald and Examiner 396,871 
_ The Boston Sunday Advertiser 422,184 The San Francisco Examiner 150,557 
| The San Francisco Examiner 299,341 The Los Angeles Examiner — 126,054 
| The Los Angeles Examiner 257,028 Boston Advertiser (Tabloid) 90,175 
| Seattle Post-Intelligencer 113,429 Seattle Post-Intelligencer 54,520 

The Washington Times 110,574 ; : 

Atlanta Sunday American 108,035 { popes) total cecultion 3.242.057, which is nol ured 
| The Milwaukee Telegram 102,305 














Total 3,242, 857 Total 1,168,527 











The Hearst Puiblichtieidd —-Kileel 














But, in every year, it is an unalterable policy to {St 
turn back at least 90% of the entire gross income |p 
into the improvement of existing publications. |p! 


The figures given above do not include those of the English edition of Good Housekeeping (recently sd) 1 





The expenses of the Hearst publications in |Y« 
1921 increased as much as $9,009,049.37 over 1920. jar 


This represented higher prices for white paper, |&! 
higher wages and marked improvements in all }19 


publications. T 
Last year the combined profits of all the Hearst js 
publications ran to little less than 7%. re 
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) INCREASED EXPENSE 


Year after year of intensive reinvestment means 
an ever-increasing improvement—a _ higher 
eprade and more valuable product for the 
15,000,000 readers of Hearst publications. 











That this policy is appreciated, that dominant 
superiority is the one quality most desired by 
readers, is amply demonstrated by the con- 
stantly increasing numbers that buy the Hearst 
publications entirely regardless of their higher 
price. 









y Hed) nor of Nash’s Magazine (London), which has the largest high-priced circulation in all England 





B.C. or Publishers’ Statements of Net Paid Circulation 


Evening Magazines 

0 Rew York Evening Journal 654,952* Cosmopolitan 1,012,365 
| Beago rig en: American tae Good Housekeeping 764,283 
| e Doston American : , . 

; Sats Pia 97.000 Hearst : International 307,831 
” The Washington Times 66,070 Harper's Bazar 102,981 
9 The Wisconsin News 59,243 MolfoR 42,136 
0 The Atlanta Georgian FOI", Me Beatie: 19.763 

















‘7 re a Orchard & Farm 46,236 

1e Home Journal, recently started, sells for dc (part o P i 
Saturday issue). New York 808,329—Chicago 469,464 Nash's Magazine (London) 251,067 
oo Raniadee ernst aeeaad mate Good Housekeeping (London) 150,000 
2,696,662 


7 4 Total 1,601,466 Total 








ea’s Greatest Advertising Unit 

















SUIT BY UNION HEAD TO 
STOP LABEL USE 


President of Trade Council as Individual 
and for Unions Seeks to Enjoin 
Open Shop from Using 
Union Mark 


Whether or not a printing firm can 
ontinue to use a union label after open- 
ing a non-union shop will be decided in 
Cincinnati when the Superior Court hands 
down its finding in a suit brought by the 
\llied Printing Trades Council against 
the United States Printing & Lithograph- 
ing Company of that city. 

The action demands $25,000 for al- 
leged wrongful use of the union label 
by the company. The papers also call 
for an injunction against continued use 


of the label. The action has been 
brought by Edwin L, Hutchins, presi- 
dent of the trade council, as an indi- 


vidual and on behalf of the union mem- 
pers. 

Employes of the United States Print- 
ing & Lithographing Company struck last 


fall, The company then established the 
open shop, which it has been maintain- 
ing. The union asserts that the union 
label has since been used, although the 


union had taken away its right to do so. 

The Allied Printing Trades Council is 
un unincorporated body. The United 
States Supreme Court in connection with 
its recent case involving the Coronado 
mines, declared that trade unions may 
sue and be sued. It is considered that 
the local case will be a test to indicate 
whether an unincorporated trade union 
can seek damages for acts alleged to 
have taken place in connection with labor 
troubles. 





PRESSROOM CHAIRMAN 
LEGALLY DISMISSED 





(Continued from page 8) 











influence of liquor, and six witnesses 
corroborated his statement. The union 
brief attributed his loud conversation on 
the night of March 1 to excitement over 
the issue of veracity between Moore and 
the foreman, in the course of which, it 
is charged, Mr. Moore shouted that he 
resigned and wanted to know what his 
fellow pressmen were going to do. He 
admitted that he had had several drinks 
during the day. 

The union claimed that any delay in 
pressroom operations and subsequent ¢x- 
pense and damage to the Times was not 
chargeable to Moore, but to the office, 
which, the union claimed, repudiated an 
agreement which had become known to 
the entire pressroom force. 

On the chapel meeting of March 19, the 
union claimed that Moore had called it 
in order to prevent a walkout of the force 

when their eight-hour shift ended with 
the day’s editions unprinted. It is set 
forth that Moore induced the men to re- 
main at work while a committee of the 
union conferred with the management of 
the Times and that the meeting was not 
intended to hamper the Times’ opera- 
tions, but was in the interest of the of- 
nice, 

The Times asks, if this was Moore’s in- 
tention, “why did he not advise the man- 
agement in advance and let the manage- 
ment determine its own interests.” 

Moore’s discharge we the Times was 
followed by one of the most interesting 
incidents of ‘the recent trouble between 
the publishers and the pressmen. When 
he was dismissed March 23, he retaliated 
with the threat that no one would work 
in the Times plant that night. Con- 
ferences between the Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation and the union resulted in ar- 
rangements being made with newspapers 
all over the city to turn out the Times 
on March 24, the edition being made in 
six pressrooms, including that’ of the 
Times. 

While the paper was being printed in 
other Manhattan and Brooklyn press- 
rooms by members of the union from 
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Times’ mats and on Times’ newsprint, 
the Times’ force was in meeting, listen- 


ing to addresses by local and interna 
tional union officers who urged them to 
go back to work and let the matter be 
settled judicially. Copies of the Times 
from other offices were brought into the 


Times’ assembly room where the press- 
men were meeting and the gathering 
broke up quickly. The Times presses 


were started at 1.05 a. m. and printed 
239,438 copies of the March 24 paper, the 
remaining 118,876 being turned out in 
other plants, 


There has been comparatively little 
trouble in any New York pressroom 
since then, 


Pressmen Sign in Atlantic City 


Wages and working conditions are 
continued under new agreements be- 
tween Atlantic City (N. J.) newspapers 
and the local pressmen’s union. The 


scale is $42 for web pressmen and $30 
for web assistants. 


Herald Adds Sunday Tabloid 
The New York Herald June 18 dis 


continued its Sunday magazine section 
and in its place printed a tabloid section 
made up of local features and book re- 
views and news. 


for 


UNION MEMBER HAS THE 
RIGHT TO RESIGN 


Massachusetts Superior Court Judge 
Gives Decision in Suit Against 
Officers and Members of Local 
Lithographers 


June 24, 1922 


A member of the union has a right to 
resign, Judge Sisk ruled in Superior 
Court, Boston, recently. The question 
was raised in a suit by Harry A. Lammer 


of Boston against Frederick Freiwald, 
president; Henry Thurhner, sec retary ; 
James Hayes, eo and all other 


members of Local No. 3 of the Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America. 

Lammer resigned because, as he stated 
in a letter, a number of members of the 
local union had failed to observe a rule 
which states that no member can make 
an individual contract with his employer. 
The counsel board of the union refused 
to accept the resignation. 

Lammer’s bill sought to revoke the 
later vote of the local expelling him, to 
determine whether or not his me mbership 
legally ended when his letter of resig- 
nation was received and to prevent the 
organization from listing him as an ex- 
pelled member. 


“Upon the statement of facts agreed 


upon in the aa entitled action,” the 
decision said, find and rule that the 
plaintiff by his fester dated June 13, 1919, 
to Local 3, Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America, he then being a member of 
said union in good standing, resigned 
from said local and his resignation took 
effect on or about June 13, 1919, when 
said letter was received by said local. 
After June 13, 1919, the said local con- 
tinued to assess the ‘plaintiff for dues as 
a member of said local. 

“On October 24, 1919, the plaintiff 
was notified of his indebtedness to said 
local for unpaid dues and on October 
25, 1919, said local passes a vote ex- 
pelling the plaintiff from membership 
therein. The local had no right to as- 
sess the plaintiff for dues after his resig- 
nation took effect as he was no longer 
a member of said local. Let the plaintiff 
prepare a decree with costs.” 


Fullerton Gein: to Cliisies Tribune 


Hugh S. Fullerton, sports editor of the 
New York Mail, has resigned and leaves 
July 1 to go to the Chicago Tribune to 
do a special feature, “Today’s Biggest 
Sporting Event.” Warren G. Brown, 
now with the sports department of the 
San Francisco Call, will succeed Mr. 
Fullerton as sports editor of the Mail and 
is expected to arrive in New York 
June 26. 





of the 











—one of the 6,157 photographs of Iowa girls entered in 
The Des Moines Sunday Register’s lowa Beauty Contest. 


Pictures of the winner of the state contest and 
winners of the twelve district and 
ninety-nine county contests will appear in the 
rotogravure 
Registe 


re supplement of The 
rin July and August. 
circulation 
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125,000 Iowa 
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23 
Saturday, June 10 
| 
| FIRE completely destroyed 
the plant of the 
_ Woonsocket (R. I.) CALL 
| 
| 3:40 r. M. Order 
received at Brooklyn 
| by telephone for seven : 
| Linotypes and — | 
| their equipment / ii 
| on 
| Photo by UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 
ee 
| Sunday, June 11 
3:15 7. M. (Less than 
24 hours later ) 
Last of the three 
truck-loads of machines 
left the factory 
to be driven 
straight through 
to Woonsocket 
Ir is not unusual for the Linotype Company to __ eleven o’clock Sunday morning the first truck- 
make 24-hour shipments in an emergency like load of machines was on its way. Another 
this; but this time the order came on the heels followed an hour later and at 3:15 Sunday 
of two other large rush orders. This order in- _afternoon, a little less than twenty-four hours 
cluded 4 Model 8’s. 2 Model 14’s, 1 Model 21 after the order was received, the last truck had 
with 18 extra split magazines, 37 fonts of _ left the factory. | 
rere and'S citric pots. Many of the They drove all night and reached Woonsocket | 
matrices had to be reworked to run as ordered a ne © | 
and on top of that it was a Saturday afternoon ee 
with offices and factory closed for the week- | There would have been plenty of material for 
end. An emergency call went out and as fast as _alibis if the organization had fallen down. But | 
the men were located they responded. By __ it didn’t. It made good. 
THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 
ll 
oT 
MORE THAN 43,500 IN USE bil | 
™ Exhibitors at Boston Graphic Arts Exposition a oa z aah Yi 





622-2-£ 


Composed entirely on the LinotyPe in the Bodoni Series 





HARRY SLEP IS DEAD 


Founder of Altoona Mirror Was 86 
Years Old 
Harry Slep, aged 86, founder of the 


Altoona (Pa.) Mirror and president of 
the Mirror Printing Company, owners 
of the paper, died 
June 16 after a 


brief illness. Mr. 
Slep, who was 
born at Hesse 
Castle, Germany, 
October 24, 1836, 
and came to the 
United States 
when 10° years 


old, established 
the Mirror in 
1874. Later he 
sold it and estab- 
list 1€ d the Altoo- 


na Folkesfuehrer i. 
in 1878, which he eae Seer 
sold in 1881 to. 
Louis G. Lamade, its present owner. 

In June, 1888, Mr. Slep revived the 
Mirror which in the meanwhile had 
been renamed the Call and removed to 


then the Mirror has 
under his ownership. 
The firm of H. and W. H. Slep, con- 
sisting of Mr. Slep and his son was 
formed in 1890 and the Altoona Mirror 
was incorporated in 1907. 

Mr. Slep learned his trade as a printer 
starting to serve an apprenticeship of 
six years in the German printing office 
of George Bergner shortly after he 
reached this country. By the time he 
was 16 years old he was foreman of his 
employer’s German and English job shop. 
His first venture for himself was in 
1855 when he acquired a part ownership 
in the Mechanicsburg (Pa.) Gazette. 
Within six months Mr. Slep withdrew 
and returned to Mr. Bergner, then the 
owner of the Harrisburg Telegraph. In 
the early 1860’s Mr. Slep became fore- 
man of the Harrisburg Patriot and 
Union, now the Patriot. 

Mr. Slep is survived by Mrs. Slep, one 
son, Daniel N. Slep, vice-president and 
manager of the Mirror, two daughters, 
24 grandchildren, and 14 great grand- 
children. 


Harrisburg. Since 


been continuously 


W. J. EWING 


Formerly Edited Nashville and Birming- 
ham Dailies 


W. J. Ewing, publisher and owner of 
the Ewing Printing Company, died at 
Nashville, Tenn., June 17, of pneumonia. 
During the past few years he has been 
in the printing business, but prior to that 
time he was for many years identified 
with newspapers of Nashville. Starting 
as a newsboy for the Nashville Press 
and Times during the Civil War, he 
learned the printing trade on the old 
Union and American. Mr. Ewing next 
became editor of the Murfreesboro 
Weekly News. He returned to the 
American and Union as a membef of the 
editorial staff and from there went to 
Birmingham, Ala., and became managing 
editor of the Birmingham Age-Herald. 

In 1888 he returned to Nashville and 
became editor of the Nashville Demo- 
crat and after the Democrat merged with 
the American he retained a position on 
the staff as sporting editor. Mr. Ewing 
later became managing editor and then 
editor-in-chief in which capacity he 
served ten years. A later became man- 
aging editor of the Democrat. 

Ronis Stern, Merchant 

Louis Stern, member of the firm of 
Stern Brothers, New York department 
store, died in Paris June 20, according to 
cablegrams received in New York Thurs- 
day. He was born in Germany in 1847. 
Mr. Stern had been active for many 
years in civic work, as well as a com- 
mercial leader. He was a candidate for 
president of the Borough of Manhattan 
in 1897, United States commissioner to 
the Paris Exposition in 1900 and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
New York State commission to the St. 
Louis Exposition in 1904. He was also 
a director of several financial institutions. 





Editor 


Obituary 


CHARLES GoopricH WuHiTING, aged 80, 
literary editor of the Springfield (Mass. ) 
Republican from 1874 until he retired in 
1919, died June 20. He was local editor 
on the Republican for two years prior to 
becoming the literary editor. 


Francis H. Donnetty, aged 61, an 
employe of the stereotype department of 
the Boston Globe, died June 17. 


M. Henry Lornrop, aged 71, formerly 
a member of the Boston publishing house 
of D. Lothrop & Co., died recently. 


Joun P. BELL, aged 79, formerly editor 
of the Fulton (Mo.) Gazette, died June 
4. Ovid Bell, editor of the Gazette, is 


his son. 

EupuHratTes BAuCHER, aged 90, former 
publisher of the Mt. Vernon (Mo.) 
Fountain Journal, of recent years editor 
of a Baptist church publication, died 
June 3. 

N. S. Demorte, publisher of the 
Weatherford (Okla.) Democrat, died 
June 4. 


Hersert GEpDDES, aged 67, former ed- 
itor of the Redfield (S. D.) Journal- 
Observer, died June 12. 


Frep E. Keay, for 23 years financial 
editor of the Boston Advertiser and later 


publicity man for the First National 
3ank of Boston, died recently. 

Mrs Cuartes Hattam, mother of 
Clement B. Hallam, city editor of the 


Wilmington (Del.) Evening Journal, 
died recently. 
Bernarp Ep. Doane, aged 62, for 18 


years editor of the Jasper (Ind.) Courier, 
died June 9. 


Joun Georce Murray, aged 64, 
owner and publishers of the San Angelo 
(Tex.) Daily Standard for 36 years, died 
June 13 after a long illness. 


Frank C. Merritt, aged 40, well 
known in Chicago advertising circles for 





A Quarter 
Million 
Lines 

Gain 


in national advertising 
for the past seven 
months—and no won- 


der! The last six months 
post office statement of 
The Washington Times 
shows an average daily 
increase of over 22 per 
cent without 
crease in rate. 


THE 
WASHINGTON 
TIMES 


3c Daily, 10c Sunday 
G. LOGAN PAYNE, Pub. 


National Advertising Representative 

G. LOGAN PAYNE CO 
Chicago, Detroit, 

St. Louis and Los Angeles. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, 
New York and Boston, 


any in- 
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many years, died suddenly following an 
apoplectic stroke in Detroit this week. 


Mr. Merrill was associated with Paul 
Block, Inc. 
Wuutam P. McLure, aged 47, for 


many years of the Wheeling (W. Va.) 
Register staff, and formerly with the 
Wheeling Intelligencer, Telegraph and 
New Castle Herald, died last week. 


Nep C. Haynes, at one time a noted 
sports writer on western papers, Mon- 
tana particularly, died in the American 
Hospital, Mexico City, June 1 of 
pleurisy. 

Cuarces H. Keacu, for a number of 
years connected with the business de- 
partment of the Waterbury (Conn.) 


\merican, first as advertising manager 


and then as business manager, died in 
Danielson, after about 6 weeks’ illness. 
Mr. Keach was in the employ of the 


American from 1889 to 1916. 

FREDERICK CoURTLAND PENFIELD, aged 
68, former ambassador to Austria- 
Hungary, who died June 20, started as 
a reporter on the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant. He left the Courant in 1885 
to become United States Vice-Consul 
General at London and for 37 years he 
was conected with the diplomatic corps. 
Mr. Penfield traveled extensively and 
was the author of a number of books 
and articles on economic subjects. 

J. B. Kemp, former Atlanta (Ga.) 
newspaper man, is dead in San Fran- 
cisco, according to advices to friends in 
Atlanta. He had been in the oil busi- 
ness in the west since his departure from 
Atlanta, and is said to have been wealthy 
at the time of his death. 





Henry Bittner, aged 25, copy writer 
for the Ernest Tomowske Advertising 
Agency, Spokane, Wash., was acciden- 
tally drowned at Liberty Lake, a resort 
near Spokane, a few days ago. 

Frank X. HaAwkINs, aged 30, former 
newspaper man, died in Springfield, Mo., 
June 20 of tuberculosis contracted during 
the Argonne drive in France when he 
was a member of the Second Division. 
He was a brother of W. W. Hawkins 
president of the United Press Association. 


WitiiamM P. McCuvure, aged 43, Wheel- 
ing (W. Va.) newspaper man, died last 


week. He was connected with local 
newspapers, and later worked on the 
Pacific Coast. His last work was on 


the staff of the 

Miss HELEN ELIZABETH 
advertising department of 
Evening News died recently. 


Newcastle (Pa.) News. 


Manc of the 
the Buffalo 


WitutiAM Foster McKay, aged 24, of 
the editorial staff of the Suburban Citi- 
zen, Los Angeles, was killed at Hunting- 
ton Park, near that city, on June 11, 
when an airplane in which he was a pas- 
senger fell 100 feet. 


James M. SHELLMAN, aged 71, an old 
newspaper man, died at his home near 
Uniontown, Md. 


Jerrerson S. Miits, Decatur (Ga.) 
newspaper man, died in an Atlanta hos- 
pital Monday afternoon from an over- 
dose of bromidia, taken earlier in the 
day in a soft drink in a drug store. 


Howarp W. Wacker, aged 37, of the 
advertising staff of the Baltimore News, 
died recently in St. Agnes’ Hospital, Bal- 
timore, following an operation. 
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Ludlow 


“Machine arrived 
Monday and was set 
up Tuesday. Begin 
ning Wednesday 
every line within 
range has been cast 


Pub. Co., Allentown, 
Pa. 








The Ludlow 


For Rapid Composition 


Gomes: big rush, getting to press, is 
the real test of any system of com- 
position which lays claim to rapidity. 
The Ludlow way is hand composition of 
matrices, each line cast into slug by the 
compositor himself. 
any other system, under actual working 


The Most Rapid System 


Never out of sorts, the 
operator wastes 
not a moment re-setting or 
picking standing forms, 


Matrices big as nickels 
are easy to see, easy to 
grasp,easy to compose, easy 
to distribute. This is a great 
advantage over types. 


Orderly arrangement in 


on the Ludlow.”— : 
The Alpena (Michi- each case is natural. 
gan) News. 


rices cannot get out of or- 


“Distributi A 
Niet a ae der. They are always right 
minimum. Weare side up and need no turn- 
pleased with our R ° 

Ludlow and only ing in the fingers. 

sorry we waited so 

long before purchas ba © 
ing one.” Democrat No mold or machine 


changes are required for ° 


The secret of Ludlow speed is 
that it cuts out countless time- 
taking motions and operations. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


Eastern Office: 


It will outdistance 


casting the slug. A dozen 
sizes and styles may be set 
and cast as readily as a 
dozen slugs of all one size 
and style. 


Several men at once may 
work at one Ludlow, each 
setting the lines he wants 
without interference. The 
Chicago Daily News per- 
mits only four—because 


Mat- they can do all the work. 


No leg work is required 
with the Ludlow. The cases 
of matrices are small, 
There are twenty cases in 
a cabinet, and two cabinets 
within an arm’s reach. 


World Building, New York City 











LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 10 PT, 
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THE GREAT BUYING POWER OF 


The South 


Compels the attention and investigation of the National Advertiser 


The wonderful increase in crop pro- 
duction, stock raising, lumber, mining 
and various industrial activities in the 
South, has opened a most fertile field for 
National advertisers and manufacturers 
of practically every class of necessities 
and luxuries. 

Seven-tenths of the country’s forest area 
is in the South and each year over 
15,000,000,000 feet of lumber is cut. 


One-third of the country’s iron ore de- 
posits are in the South, also inexhaustible 
deposits of zinc and lead. 

If ever a market offered an opportunity 
it is the South of today and tomorrow. 

These Southern daily newspapers wield 
a greater influence on the thought and life 
of their readers than any other power on 
earth. They will co-operate with National 
Advertisers to the fullest extent and sell 
merchandise through their columns. 





Circula- 2,500 10,000 
ALABAMA. tion 


lines lines 
7?Birmingham News ......... acon Ge 65,293 15 15 
*?Birmingham News ....... cwomeneuQee 71,510 1S AS 
"Mobile News-Item P (E) 10,392 05 OS 
“Mobile Register (M) 20,299 07 07 
“Mobile Register .... i (S) 32,442 085 086 
FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville Journal ................. (E) 19,508 07 07 
*Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville(M&S) 33,398 08(9cS) .08(9cS) 
Pensacola Journal ............ eevee (M) 3,552 02S 62S 
Pensacola Journal . (S) 4,831 625 025 
*Pensacola News .. Aon 4,795 83 03 
*Pensacola News ....... eae He 5,291 83 03 
GEORGIA. 
"Reetay GRIGG. 666 ccccdecdccdevss (M) 16,814 O45 045 
“Amen: CREOMEGES ccc ccccccesccccccces (S) 11,476 045 045 
QE TRUE oc ctccddcbsvcncecscsc (E) 12,886 0S 05 
CREE TERRE cacévceseccccocseévens (S) 12,803 AS 4s 
*Columbus Ledger .................. (E&S) 8,789 4 04 
“hace Tegra .cccccccvescescene (M) 20,378 06 A 
“neem FURRIGR cccccccvsccccccecess (S) 21,837 6 os 
‘Savannah Morning News ......(M&S) 20,875 055 OS 
KENTUCKY. 
“Lexington Leader .............-..0+:- (E) 15,621 05 x] 
I (S) 15,566 85 x 1 
EOURSUTES THONGEE  cicccdectcsocecccrss (M) 43,629 08 A] 
RE BNE. 646 Se ckcdetcdwevceres (S) $5,572 ] ) 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
“Asheville Citizen 


eeetidasdebeavadcued (M) 10,280 045 04S 
Se I » hth a cwedackecviccciccnd (S) 8,932 045 O45 
TEINS GRRE ki ccccccvccctccces (M) 21,098 6 x) 
SSRSENONS GOED ccdcccccccccesscks (S) 25,260 87 47 
Greensboro Daily News............. (M) 18,643 OS 65 
Greensboro Daily News..........--.. (S) 26,112 x] x 


Circula- 2,500 16,000 


NORTH CAROLINA (Continued). tion lines lines 
*“Rale'gh News and Observer.........(M) 24,005 06 06 
*Raleigh News and Observer..........(S) 28,190 06 6 
*Raleigh Times ............-- cathe (E) 8,203 43 04 
*Wilmington Star (M&S) 6,154 04 04 
*Winston Salem Journal (M&S) 6,566 4 04 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

SN Ub sicabecceieacaerenas (M) 20,298 6 06 
CEE CED invent acecvasaaneusducess (S) 21,766 .06 6 
*Greenville Piedmont ................ (E) 8,759 44 4 

tttGreenwood Index Journal........ (E&S) 4,185 025 025 
*Spartanburg Journal ................- (E) 4,165 4 4 
*Spartanburg Herald ............ (M&S) 5,511 4 04 

TENNESSEE. 
"Chattanooga News ...........5 «s+ (E) 20,731 06 i) 
CER “TEED oc cceccedcccceceses (M) 21,209 07 07 
SChattamtege Ties ccsccccscccceccce (S) 23,053 07 07 
CRemmes: GORD ccc ccccecdccaceeces (E) 25,793 07 06 

Memphis Commercial Appeal........ (M) 83,113 16 15 
Memphis Commercial Appeal......... (S) 110,907 19 18 - 
*Nashville Bamner ..............0++000: (E) 41,706 07 07 
Hgsiwle Bameh ccceccccesscccescces (S) 42,931 08 08 

VIRGINIA.... 
tBristol Herald Courier............ (M&S) 7,336 04 4 

Danville Register and Bee........ (M&E) 11,992 045 O45 
Newport News Times-Herald........ (E) 9,041 OS 0S 
Newport News Daily Press....... (S&M) 6,051 OS 05 
"Roanoke Times & World-News.(M&E) 21,420 07 06 
*Renmokse Times ....ccccccccccscceccces (S) 14,560 7 |) 


Government Statement, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
tIncludes Bristol, Tenn. 
+?Publisher’s Stat t for May, 1922. 
tttGovernment Statement, October 1, 1921. 
































